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Such popularity must be deserved 
Whoever wins the championship this year 
he will have won it exactly as Chesterfield 
has won its enormous popular coc by 


clear proof of superiority over all comers. 
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J. R. HEAD 

ansas, who lives 
hee all town of 631 
people, He has made 
as high as $69.50 in 
one day selling Comer 
All-Weather Topcoats 
and Raincoats. 


~~ 
E. A. SWEET 
an electrical engineer, 
is making $600 to 
$1,200 a month and 
works only about 
four hours a day. 





W.S. COOPER 


of O finds it easy 
to earn over $500 a 
month selling Comer 
All-Weather Topcoats 
and Raincoats 








too,can Earn 
200 aWee 






I Will Show You How, Without Investment, 
Experience or Training, You Can Make $800 in 
30 Days and Be on the Way to a Big Success 


F you are making less than $100 a week, 

write to me at once and I will show you 
how you can more than double your income. 
You can be your own boss—you can work 
wherever you please—two hours a day—three 
hours a day—six hours a day—and make 
from $4 to $10 for every hour you work. 

Inside of thirty days you can own a thriv- 
ing, prosperous business without investing 
any money. You can become one of the big 
money-makers in your community by mailing 
the coupon below. 


Simple as A B C 


I am one of the largest manufacturers of 
high-grade ——— and raincoats in Hanae, 
In every ¢ t a repr 
and this representative has the same op ortu- 
nity of making money as most merchants, 
doctors or professional men have. y repre- 
sentative fame t have.to pay rent nor salaries 
nor take any of the 
risks and expenses. 
he keeps for himself. 

People like to buy direct from the factory, 
for all the money saved by selling this way is 
passed on to the customer. hey know all 
about Comer All-Weather Topcoats and 
Raincoats. They know they are big bargains. 
lt is a common thing for one of my representa- 
tives to make $20 in a single day, and ever, 
dollar they make is net profit. J, C. pecCanees | 

of, Pennsylvania did. In two days’ time 
McCardell made $58.20 clear profit for him: 
self. Pyne made $16 in one evening. 
T.D. Wick cleared $13.60. in two hours. 

I want you to act as my representative, and 
all you need to do is call on my customers and 
send me their orders. It is the most pleasant, 
dignified and profitable work that anyone 
can do. 


Build Up a Permanent, Profit- 
able Business for Yourself 


I don't want you to think that this is any 
temporary proposition. You will soon find, 
after you get started, that your business 
grows week by week and month by month. 
Every year's business is bigger than last 
year’s. And when you become known as a 
Comer representative, business will roll in 
just for the asking. 


How Much Can You Make? 


That depends on how much time you 
devote to this proposition. You can make 
anywhere from $100 to $200 a week. E. A. 
Sweet of Michigan made $1,200 for one 





er ordinary business 
All the profit he makes 





month's work, and A. B. Spencer earned $625 
in one month's spare time. W. J. McCrary 
jumped his earnings from 72 a day to $16,800 
int! eS oeailen id go on and on t 
ing you about my repemapianioes who have 
met with equal success. I make it easy for 
you to make an enormousincome. I not only 
furnish you with all the information you need 
but I tell you where to go, what to say, and 
how to make money. 


You Get Your Money At Once 


If you will mail the coupon at once I will 
ex; a how I will arrange things so that you 
will get your profit the same day you earn it. 
If you make $30 in one day you will have that 

$30 in cash in the evening of the same day fou 
bre t have to deliver the coats or collect the 
money due. I do that. When you drop an order 
into the mail box you are through, ‘and you have 
your profits in your pocket. 


Don’t Send Any Money 


You don't have to invest any money and you 
don't have to put up any capital. Selling expe- 
rience is not necessary, but if you have it, so 
much the better. Some of my most successful 
re pre se mtatives who are now making from $100 





to week never had any previous experience 
of eae ‘kind. These representatives started in 
just as I am offering to start you. And they soon 


discovered that this was the easiest way 
ever heard of to make big money. 


How to Get Started 


Just send me your name and I will tell you 
how to start on this proposition, even if you can 
devote only one or two hours a day to it. ater 
on, when you find out how much money you can 
make and how delightful the work is, then you 
will want to put in your full time. 

1ave paid thousands and thousands of dollars 
in cash to the readers of this publication who 
are now my representatives. They realize what 
a wonderful opportunity it is. As soon as you 
join our organization you will have an oppor- 
tunity to become a_member of the Comer 
Thousand A Month Club and will be offered 
thousands of dollars in cash in addition to your 
regular income, 


Don’t Delay — Get Started 


Don't wait until someone else gets in ahead 
of you. Just mail the coupon and I will send you 
all the details of my offer will show you how 
you can have a permanent, profitable, honorable 
and pleasant business that will bring you a bigger 
income than the average merchant, doctor, law 
yer or banker. I will show you how you can 
make $200 a week without working as hard as 
you are now. Don't miss this chance. Tear out 
the coupon and mail it to me right away. This 
is the big mone “fs making opportunity you have 
been waiting 


C. E. COMER, The Comer Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H-5 Dayton, Ohio 


they 








FREE 


lam now offering my 
representatives a 
Dodge Touring Car as 


an extra reward in 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

The Comer Manufac- 
turing Company is the 
largest business of its 
kind in the world. Any 
man who becomes a 
representative isassured 


Dept. H-51 
Pleasp send 


Tell me 





JUST MAIL THIS NOW! 
Tue Comer MANUFACTURING Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
me, without obligation or cost on my 
cop our booklet and full 
af I can make from $50 to $200 a wee 


part, 
etails of your proposition. 








addition to all other i 
profits. If you write of fair, square, honest Name. CeCe eeeressseereees COCO OEE H EOE O SESE EEE ESESEOS 
‘ - P treatment, and will be 
at once you will be . . 
giventhesameoppor- Proud of his connection BOND 0 0 0:06.60 6:0 :0:9.0.6:06.0:0.6.0:655000) 00) 6000066 64000000000 
tunity with the companys “Print or write plainly 
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Including two packages of 
5 Durham-Duplex Blades 


HE most durable as well as the 

most beautiful razor sets ever 
offered to the Shaving Men of 
America. A lifetime of Good 
Morning shaves in every one. 


Take your choice—whether you 
prefer the “‘Safety’’ type razor or 
the long-handled ‘‘Safe’’ style. Ten 
of the same famous long Durham- 
Duplex Blades with each set— 
months of the quickest, smoothest 
shaving you’ve ever enjoyed. 


Get a Durham-Duplex Demonstra- 

tor Razor with one double-edged 

blade for 25 cents. ( Either style.) A 

real Razor—not a toy. If your dealer 
cannot supply you mail the coupon = 
at once. 


Interchangeable Blades 50c for package of 5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
Factories: Jers oy City; Sneffie ld, Eng.; Paris, France; 


Toronto, Can. Sales Represen tatives in all Countries. 











































This set also 
furnished 
in Black 

Leather Kit 
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{| Durham-Duplex Razor Co., 1 
{ 190 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. ] 
1 I enclose 25c for which send me a Durham-Duplex l 
{ Demonstrator Rozor with one detachable, double- ] 
, edged blade. I prefer the ‘‘Safety’’ Type 1 
| The Long-handled “‘Safe’’ Type , AFS 
Signed - 4 
| Address. iedeialaes H 
| City 1 

-) 
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_Agemes and seed Wanted 





WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everythings en and women $30 to 
$100 §=weekly operating our Specialty 
‘ actories anywhere Sooklet free 

“Mile Rag le Drawer 29, East 





E START YOU WITHOI am a baa = AR. 





Soaps Extracts Perfume Goods 
Experience nnecessary A. o., 
Dept ++ St Louis; M 
AGENTS--WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES, 
Sell Madison Hetter-Made’ Shirts for 
— Manufacturer direct to wearer No 
a experience required Many earn 
$100 weekly and bonus. Madison Mfgrs., 503 
tre wa New rk 

SELLS LIKE BLAZES! New, instant 
tain and rust remover For clothing, table 
inen, ete. Fine premium with every sale 
Hig, Quick Profits Free Outfit Write to- 
day Christy, 6 nion, Newark, New 
York 


LIGHTNING STRANGE BATTERY 























Compound Charges discharged batteries 
nstantly Eliminates old method entirely 
llon free to agents Lightning Co., St 
i, Minn 
MAKE $17 DAILY—Finest Extracts, 
Food Product Toilet Preparations, House- 
hold Necessities, Credit; Sample case Free 
Write for amazing offer, Perkins Product 
H-22 Hasting Nebr 
DINING AND SLEEPING CAR conduc- | 
tors (white Exp. unnecessary We train | 
you Send for hook of Rules and applica- 
tien Supt Railway Exchange, Sta 
Los Angeles 
| 
$0-$200 A WEEK. Genuine Gold Let- | 
ters for store windows Easily applied. | 
Free Samph Liberal offer to general | 
acents — Letter Co., 428 B North 
Clark Chik 
| 
BIG MONEY and fast sales Every owner | 
' gold initials for his auto You charge 
$1.50, make $1.44 profit 19 orders daily 
easy Samples and information free. World | 
Monogram Co., Dept. 12, Newark, N. J 
BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every 
owner buys gold initials for his aute You 
charge $1.50, make $1.55 Ten orders daily 
easy Write for particulars and free sam 
ples American Monogram Co., Dept. 170, 
East Orange, J 
AGENTS—200°7 PROFIT, WONDERF : hg } 
Little Article Something new ells 
wildfire Carry in pocket Write at once 
for free sample Albert Mill Manager, | 
$4 American Building, Cincinnati, Ohto | 
| 
EARN $10 DAILY silvering mirrors, plat- 
ing, refinishing metalware, headlights, chan- 
deliers, bedsteads Outfits furnished. Decie 
Laboratories, 1155 Broadway, New ork 
MEN, 18 UP. Railway Postal Clerks 
$1 month Sample coaching free. Write | 
immediately Franklin Institute, Dept. (2, 
Rochester, N.Y 
Please mention 


Agents and Help Wanted—Coalinued 


AGENTS 
Devic 


our new 
Washe and dric¢ 


Household Cleaning 

windows, weeps 
cleans wall mops Costs than 
brootr Over half profit Write Harper 
Brush Work 201 rd Street Fairfield 
lowa 


serubs less 


AGENTS $11.80 daily in 
for sworn proof Introducing 
Hosiery 47 style > colors 
months line now 
or experience required You simply 
lers We deliver and collect (or 
can deliver, suit yourself) Credit given 
You Daily, monthly bonus besides We 
nish samples Spare will do, 
chee Textile Comnany 1 
nati, Ohic 


advance (send 
New Insured 
guaranteed 
ready No 














$20 PROFIT 
Thres ading Needle 

ell 256 Three 
Free Needlehook 


Hol troadwa 


DAILY SELLING 
Needlehooks ‘ost Se . 
Samples 256 Catalogue 
Specialty Co., Dept 6, 


York 


SELF- 











Business Cyperteany 


A DIFFERENT BUSINESS, WORTHY, 


remunerative and interesting, learn privilege 
rading, small capital $100 or more may be 
employed Dept 1! Paul Kaye, 149 
Silway, N. Y 





Help Wanted—Female 


$6-$18 A DOZEN 
home experience 
for stamp 
Grange, Ind 


decorating pillow tops at 
nnecessary; particulars 


Tapestry VPaint Co., 110 La- 





Help Wanted— Male 





ALL Men, Women, Boy Girls, 17 to 65 
willing to secept Government Positions 
$117-$250, traveling or tationary, write 
Mr. Ozment 08, St. Louis, Mo immedi- 
ately 

EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector Position 
guaranteed after completion of months 
home study course or money refunded Ex 
cellent. opportunities Write for Free Book- 
let CM-28 Stand Business Training 
Inst., Buffalo, N. Y 





SILVERING MIRRORS French plate 
Easily learned immense profits Plans 
free Wear Mirre Work Excelsior 
Springs, Me 

ESTABLISH YOURSELF -AT HOME 
As a Photographic Expert Make $75 a week 
while learning Write at once for Tempo- 
rary Offer international Studios, Dept 
1401 01 Mi n Ave., Chicago 

Educational 
RAILROAD POSTAL CLERKS start $155 





month, railroad pass Send stamps for ques- 


tions Columbu Institute B Columbus, 
Ohio 
this magazine when answering 








Detectives Wanted 


Experience 





unnecessary; travel; 
mak ecret investigations; ceports; salaries: 
expense Write American Foreign Detee- 
t ency 114, St Loui Mo 
DETECTIVE EARN BIG = MONEY 
Travel Excellent opportunity Experience 
unnecessary Write, Geo igner, former 





Government 
New Y 


Detective 1968 Broadway, 





Home Weaving 


LOOMS ONLY $9.90 and up. Big Money 





jin Weaving Colonial rugs, carpets, 
from new or waste textile material 
ers are rushed with order Send for 
1 Book, it tells all about Home We 
ind quotes reduced prices and 
terms on our wonderful looms { nion Loom 
Works, 266 Factory St., Boonville y 





Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS, Send sketch or model for 




















preliminary examination Booklet free 
Highest references Best results Prompt- 
1e88 sured Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer i444 G St Washington, D, ¢ 

INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 
Patented r unpatented Mir Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co 22 Inright, St. Louis 
Mo 

PATENTS—Write for free Guide Books 
and Record of Invention Blank’’ before 
disclosing inventions Send model or sketch 
of mn for Inspection and Instructions 
Free Terms reasonable Victor J. Evans 
Co., TH7 Ninth, Washington, D. © 

INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guide-book, ‘How To 
Get Your Patent Send model or sketch 
and description of invention for Instructions 
free Kandolph & Co., Dept. 412, Washing- 
ton, D 

Stammering 

ST-STU T-TERING And Stammering 
Cured at Home Instructive booklet free 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Potomac Bank Build- 
i Washington, D. C 





Stamps and Coins 





OLD MONEY WANTED We paid 
$2,500.90 for one silver dollar to Mr Man- 
ning, of Albany, N. Y We buy all rare 
coins and pay highest cash premiums, Send 
ic for large Coin ¢ ircular May mean much 
profit to you Numismatic Bank, Dept. 449, 
Ft. Worth, Tex 

Farm Lands 

20 ACRES OR MORE OF OUR BEST 
land in Michigan; $20 per acre; 2% per acre 
down, balance your own terms e 
hook free Swigart Land Company 
‘irst National Bank Buildin Chicago 
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Earn 


$3500 #05100 


Thousands of Cooke Trained 
| Men Are Doing It! 


You want to make big money. You're not satisfied with your $20 or $30 or 
$40-a-week job. Then Electricity is the field for you~the field of BIG PAY 
, and big opportunities, As a trained electrical Expert~—a “Cooke” Trained 
1 Man—you can easily earn $70 to $200 a week just like the men in the 
pictures to the left, and not work half as hard as you do now. 





L.L. Cooke 
Chief 
Engineer 


Thousands 
of big suc- 
cessful men 







































owe their 
af Makes It E —* 
ny raining anes asy hie. 
Electricity i the world’s greatest and 
astest growing industry and easiest of 
nr all profess‘ons to teed as 1 teach it 
Right in your own home, in your spare 
¥ time, I will tri you, teach you its Get My 
nt money-making secrets As Chief Engi- 
neer of the great Chicago Engineering 
| Worker thet Bis Two Million Dotlee tehetrtea 16 Smashing 
Institution, } know exactly the kind of training 
you need.” and I'll glve-you that. training Guarantees 
) Then I'll show you how and where you can use 
jm to make big money in Electricity, You can rea You don’t know what 
you can write That's enough My training does 
the rest. Jt makes you a BIG-PAY man in t guarantees are -— you 
. Z BIG-PAY field. don’t know what won- 
GET INTO ELECTRICAL CON- : 
ks TRACTIN lola, 2 MAKE MONEY QUICK derful things I dofor my 
re — fp RR I., New students— and what I 
ch Verk makes $800 ty $1000 a month By Spare-Time Work guarantee to de ter you 
ms business Tor himse e says « 
ns Training is responsible for his euccens. Right at the start—after the first few weeks "till you get my book 
- I show yon how = te make extra money doing r 
Electrical jobs in your spare time. 1 show you —“*The Vital Facts.” 
> how to do them, where and how to get the Fy 
jobs and I give you four complete outfits of tools Send for it NOW. Read 
me and apparatus to work with, including an honest about the most amazing 
0 to-goodness Electric Motor, This spare time worl 
ich will bring you in several times the month! pe offer ever made to am- 
ons ments on my Course Even Pee. you haven't bitious men. 
ng the ready cash, you can a iy training It's 
not an expense—IT PAYS. its" "OWN WAY. L. L. COOKE. 
Chie gineer 
Go Into Business for Yourself 
On My Money 
Every month I give two of my students $5: 
CTRICITY PAYS BIG. cash, to go into bus iness for themselves. No stri 
ing \Ibany, Oregon, special- tached—an out ; it gift. Get details of 1 . 
ree. wee an - ag” “- = makes markable offer, the. 1 amazir offer ever made 
ild- Ae» _ wa” & me- the home-study field from my big’ free book. 4 
- Act Now! Get the a L. L. Cooke, Chief Engineer. 
“ .” Chicago Engineering Works, 
Vital Facts Dept. 7-A, 2150 Lawrence Ave 
Learn what 1 will do fer you. Find out about a Chicago, Illino 
the things I do for my oys’’ things that are - - "REE an hout 
not being done by any other school Get my 4 - r ot ~y yy any way. your big 
paid 16 smacking wuarantees. My big book which in- 1 ot kK a vit 1 Facts” and full par 
lan- ) cludes also letters from more than 100 success- a. 300 t ee Sa offer including your 14 
rare ful men who | have trained explains it all sculars ¢ ot het, pal your plun for 
aend Clip and mail the coupon to me now. yy my . 
puch ® * 
440, L. L. Cooke, Chief Engineer 
$ 2 Ben ah j§j.- fF RSMO ccccccece-coccsescece eter eeeeee 
a eT Chicago Engineering 
_ ELECTRICAL 
fa AUCTION. Klemz, lla EET TTe paaseakpanene ieseaein 
érwin, Detroit, “Michigan rns 
ever 5000 a ver in Electrical Construc. Dept. 7-A, 2150 Lawrence Ave., 4 
ton work. He formerly earned $5 a day. Chicago, Hlinois , eer PPTITITTITITT TTT Tire State ..ecseceeee . 
oe The Cooke Trai 's the Big Pay M. 
Be 1€ Cooke Trained Man is the Big Pay Man 
1265 
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DAYS / Bring 


TRIAL? toes this ( 


DIAMON 


A few cents a 
for this Peta a 








Lady’s wide to 
solitaire. Lates 
18 K. white gold hand en- 








graved end Pipeed ring “fo days trial, 
gives the blue white, perfect 
jamond extra br.lliance G uara ntee 


Absolute satisfaction; if yx, 
don’t agree this rin isanemm 
ing 1» we will refund yor 

f satisfied, pay Tales 
monthly payment, 












£ . < Catalog showing bargains in Diamonds, Watehes 
Summertime [i Free Sear siae nist or tera [ 





Freckles: gins a 


Fes 30 years Ce went has nee to Selina o Freckle Gosems NEW 

each summer ne jar will deli ht you the way it whitens 

and f ene your < - “. Icha double- — 9 preemee SPARK PLUG 

are gently dissolved away, and the skin whitened at the same 

time. Guaranteed to remove freckles or money refunded. At \C= Wisible Flash 

druggists and department stores, 50c and $1.00. ) Just Out— Amazing Invention 
Write for “Beauty Parlor Secrets” FO Beacon Lite (ech Plu: 

Free booklet tells what your particular type needs to look —= see the flash of each wefan 

best. Introduces other Stillman toilet articles to you. If you 


buy $3 worth (other than Freckle Cream) we give you $1.50 
bottle « potume free. The Stillman Co., 79 Rosemary Lane, 


san A WEE 
Siillmans Freckle iJ 904 WEEK 


sight tagve papoowese. rnin 




























































Cream Roupss : writes 2 dozen today, 3 dozen yes 
‘ Year terday. Feish 10 dozen.” Write for 
WIENS THE Se cial Free Demonstrator Offer and FREE 











aris deal to introduce these wonder 7 plugs in 
your territory. Write quick—t 


CENTRAL PETROLEUM COMPANY 


CS ET TH 7 N 660 Century Buliding J 
Free Trial Treatment [YPEWR Ri TER 
Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when-reduced” 


offer. I have successfully reduced thousands of 
te 



















persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, with- 
out diet or exercise. Let me send you proof at 
my expense. 

DR. Rh. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 








State of New York, 286 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Desk C-67 
Your choice * the p Wola bat best 
Executive Accountants fasten. Dlive my) i eis te te 
Become an Expert command big salaries. mode! ‘Sliver a rebel — 


h " c. 

Accountant! sis | ne 
ic Accountants , 

Saocuceane 2 and it’s yours 


ing $3,000 to $10,000 a year. We trai te A ae by mail in 





spare time for C.P.A. examinations or executive accounting complete TREE’ CAYALOG. prepaid, fully describing mail you our 
itions. Previous k of b unnecessary. actual photographs of each beautiful machine in full colors. 
rgest staff of C.P.A.’s in America. Low tuition fee— every detail of our direct. to-vee a J payment rite now for 

easy terms. Write now for Free Booklet tremendous saving. No obligation whatever. Still time if you set bem. 

LaSalle eExtension University, Dept. “665-H Chicago international Typewriter Exchange 





The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


WANTED 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
$1900 to $2700 Year juane aaa ee 


(All Postal Pay Just Raised) Pg ce — pone opae Dept. bye 
MEN—BOYS 18 UP = TRAVEL—SEE YOUR COUNTRY >" Postal Clerk Examination questions, (2) Send List of Us 
& Government jobs now obtainable Si Send free illustrs 

Many U. S. Government Jobs Open to Women S book, “How to Get Government Jobs.” (4) Send free sam 


186 West Lake Street Department 639 Chicago..lilinols 





Steady Work No Layoffs Paid Vacations — 
Common Education Sufficient S JOUNING. cocecdescccsccccsececscoses coccecce coccccccccecoocssses 
MAIL COUPON TODAY SURE ¢ MdGNTORS 2. ccccccccscccccccccccccsccccccccccccceooccsccssoscsssooso™ 


Please mention this 





magazine when answering advertisements 
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“ 
ee Experienced car owners know that good standsrd make 
tires slightly used will give better service than any | 
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CHAPTER I. 
HE spring morning was faultless ; 
a masterpiece of misty loveli- 
ness that might have emerged 
from a happy Corot. It transformed 
the newly green acreage of the Park, 
bounded on all four sides by towering 
battlements of milky stone that would, 
under the less kind light of noon, aspire 
heavenward only as apartment dwellings 
and office buildings. For the moment 
the miracle was complete. Rantoul, 
reining in his chestnut mare, found him- 
self drinking in the fine air of that pearly 
hour happily. Only the distant rumble 
of the elevated brought reality to deli- 
cate, gold-and-green sward, feathery 
trees, beds of narcissus and tulip, and, a 
little beyond, the unruffled mirror of 
the lake, where a single swan proceeded 
around the curve of the miniature island 
set jewellike in the widst of the unde- 
filed pool. The white bird stretched its 
graceful neck, ruffling its plumage with 
satisfaction, no doubt, as it viewed itself. 
The early hour—it was not yet eight 
—the serene perfection of the empty 
Park, the scent of the seasonal bloom, 
reminded the young man of a certain 
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spot in the Luxembourg Gardens in 
Paris. Just a year ago he had haunted 
that enchanted place at such ungodly 
times, when all Paris, save white-capped 
maids and servants, slept undisturbed. 

He missed poignantly the marble 
maidens of the Luxembourg, who posed 
in eternal and untiring grace against the 
glossy green. A nymph, for instance, 
against the mass of shrubbery to his 
left would have improved the artificial 
charm of the vista. But no shy, marble 
maiden had ever penetrated the chaste 
reaches of Central Park. 

He spoke to his mare, and she can- 
tered down the bridle path between bor- 
dering rows of broom, already in flower. 
He was congratulating himself upon this 
renascent content of his when his soli- 
tary state was intruded upon by another 
rider. A girl in tan coat and breeches 
swung her mount into the privacy of 
Neal Rantoul’s path a hundred yards 
ahead of him. He saw the slanting sun- 
light glitter upon her beautifully pol- 
ished boots, turn to pale bronze the 
thick twist of her hair beneath her hat’s 
dull-black brim, and scowled. Her pres- 
ence spoiled everything. 
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Oblivious to him, she cantered along. 
He drew in his own mare to a walk, 
consigning the fair trespasser to an un- 
pleasant fate. He might miss the marble 
nymphs of the Luxembourg, but he cer- 
tainly did not rejoice in the advent of a 
flesh-and-blood maiden on the same 
bridle path! He chose to let her ride 
a goodish distance before he gave his 
restless mount the rein. From a purely 
academic standpoint he found himself 
approving of ther admirable shoulders, 
her slim, straight back. Something 
about her poise, the lift of her small 
head, with its thick, warm tresses, knot- 
ted low on her neck, reminded him of 
some one else. 

At that moment a discarded, dirty 
sheet of newspaper, abandoned on an 
empty bench, was lifted on a playful 
breeze and sent sailing over the glossy, 
green hedge. 

It bowled along merrily, carried a lit- 
tle further by each gust of wind. It 
almost danced down the velvety, clipped 
grass that bordered the path. Presently 
its flight quickened. Like a wounded 
white bird, it skimmed along in short 
flights. Then, as if actuated by a queer 
animation, a vixenish life of its own, it 
fluttered into the bridle path. 

Neal Rantoul had permitted his horse 
to quicken its pace, for the girl was 
well ahead. He could see her, about to 
turn into a side path. And then he no- 
ticed the dirty, whitish thing that flut- 
tered ahead of him. He saw it lifted 
on the truant breeze, whirled almost 
under the nose of the light-footed, pranc- 
ing mount ahead of him. He saw the 
horse shy with fright, rear, neighing 
plaintively, shake its startled head, and 
bolt. 

Inexcusable for people to leave papers 
strewn about in a park given over to 
equestrian pursuits! Neal touched his 
mare with the crop and started in pur- 
suit. The girl rode well, but she might 
not be able to control the terrified ani- 
mal. 
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He took the sharp turn her horse had 
taken, of its own volition, saw her striv- 
ing to drag the beast to a standstill. But 
her restive horse was beyond her con- 
trol now. All her frantic straining at 
the bit availed her nothing. The mad- 
dened mare was streaking toward a slop- 
ing declivity, where the bridle path 
branched off. 

Neal shouted vainly. Even if she had 
heard him, she could have done no more 
than she was doing, and it was unlikely 
that his voice even reached her ears. 

A cry of horror rose to his lips. The 
horse had plunged down the left fork, 
out of the bridle path, into a mere foot- 
path that ran beneath a low-hanging 
bridge, some hundred yards further on. 
Would the frantic rider have presence 
of mind to bend low as her mount gal- 
loped beneath the perilously low arch of 
the stone bridge? If her wits were scat- 
tered by the suddenness of the misad 
venture Neal shuddered. 

He thad a sickening vision of her rid- 
ing headlong against the unyielding 
stone, flung lifeless to the ground by the 
terrific impact as her head struck the 
arch. Her hat had fallen off. The sun 
gleamed on her pale-bronze hair that 
reminded him so poignantly of another 
woman, whose hair was that unusual 
hue. Loosened by her jolting flight, it 
slid from the mooring pins, and hung in 
a long, wrist-thick coil over her shoulder. 
Some cell in his brain registered that, 
and a thousand other immaterial details 
as he dug his rowels into the horse’s 
sides. 

“Make ground, Bess!’ he urged his 
mare, and she leaped ahead. 

He did not think the girl was even 
aware of his pursuit. He was only a 
few lengths behind her now, but she was 
almost at the bridge. She seemed ut- 
terly dazed, able only to keep seated as 
she clung to the taut reins. Was there 





any more thrilling, more exciting sound 


in the world than the thud of galloping 
hoofs? 

















He bore down upon her, one arm 
swung out, and only then did he glimpse 
her waxen profile, turned blindly to ‘him 
for the briefest fraction of a minute. 
And his heart seemed to cease its func- 
tion within his chest, for he recognized 
her. Little wonder that the carriage 
of her slim shoulders, the hue of her 
hair, had suggested an _ ineradicable 
image to him! It was Diane Hammond 
herself who swayed as she clung to the 
plunging, insanely frightened beast. 

At almost the selfsame instant his 
horse came abreast of hers, as the gray 


arch loomed sickeningly close. His 
muscular arm closed about her, lifted 
her clear of her mount, swung her 


against his pounding heart, as his other 
hand drew in the well-trained mare to a 
stop so abrupt that the bit wrenched her 
fine mouth cruelly. 

The went plunging 
through the crepuscular gloom of the 
tunnel. Neal, his breath coming in short 
gasps, looked down into the colorless 
face so close to his before dismounting. 
The pure, pale eyelids flew open with 
the charming suddenness of a doll’s, and 
her well-remembered eyes, the color of 
pansies, or of wet slate, stared into his. 

“T saw you, but I thought that was 
just part of the incredible incident,” she 
told him. “None of it seemed very real. 
How—how ridiculous!” 

The color that crept up to her wide 
eyes betrayed her embarrassment. She 
was horribly conscious of his arms, of 
the unsteady pounding of his heart, so 
close to her own. She made a faint 
effort to free herself, and he set her 
down. An instant later they stood eying 
each other on the turf. 

“I saw you turn into the bridle path 
twenty minutes ago,” he assured her. 
“But never dreaming that you were any- 
where but in Paris, I simply mused upon 
a certain odd resemblance I fancied you 
bore—yourself !" , 


girl’s horse 


They laughed a little, on an uncertain 


key. 
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“Thank God I did happen to be on 
hand.” He glanced up at the gray stone. 
“You looked dazed, almost blind. Did 
you realize the danger of that approach- 
ing arch? You would have been dashed 
from your horse—that seems to con- 
tinue its mad career, by the way—and 
badly hurt, to say the least.” 

She shivered, and began to twist up 
her loose, lovely hair. 

“T've one pin left! It was terribly 
clever of you to have come to my rescue 
at the psychological moment. If you 
hadn’t——— It was more than clever. It 
was very brave of you. If you hadn’t 
timed the moment perfectly x 

He deprecated the danger. 








“Frightfully spectacular. Too bad 
there is never an admiring throng at 
such fortuitous happenings! Oh, good 


heavens !”” 

Her charming mouth curved exquis- 
itely at his complete dismay. A panting 
policeman, with two or three of the 
miraculous onlookers who always seem 
to spring up from the earth itself when’ 
an accident occurs, came running up. 

“You'll have your admiring throng’ 
after all!’ she whispered wickedly. 

He groaned, and suffered acutely as' 
the ungrateful and willful vixen ren- 
dered a stirring account of the incident. 
Sulkily Neal Rantoul theard his name 
given and acknowledged the officer’s ad- 
miring commendation with civility. 

Another policeman appeared suddenly 
under the bridge, leading the quivering, 
foam-flecked runaway. 

“Nothing happened at all,” Neal re- 
counted wearily for the fifth or sixth 
time. “I was close behind Miss Ham- 
mond, and able to lift her from her horse 
before any real danger threatened.” He 
turned to her desperately. “Can’t we 
make a break?” 

They escaped at last, and led their 
horses sedately through the Park. 

“Now that the ‘tumult and the shout- 
ing dies,’ said Neal, “suppose you tell 
me how you happen to be here.” 











Their restraint still persisted. It was 
natural enough, thought Rantoul with a 
wince, the past and present considered. 
He remembered that it had been exactly 
a year since that perfect month in Paris. 
Was she, too, thinking of those chance 
encounters, after they had met twice at 
the house of a mutual friend? Their 
friendship had blossomed miraculously 
in those short weeks. And then, just 
as he had realized the happiness that lay 
within his grasp, he had brought it to an 
abortive end by nothing more or less 
than flight. 

Diane Hammond was thinking of 
these things, as she flicked tiny, yellow 
blossoms from the broom hedge by 
short, light blows of her crop. He was 
so devastatingly attractive, with his keen 
gray eyes, palely brilliant in his bronzed 
face; his whimsical mouth, whose irony 
was never far from bitterness; his 
well-brushed, fair hair that grew so 
nicely from his broad, well-modeled 
forehead. Yet it wasn’t his striking 
good looks alone that endeared him to 
women, she knew, as she sketched the 
prospective season in New York with 
her mother, who had chosen to return to 
America at last. He had brains and 
charm. Otherwise, certainly, she would 
never have permitted herself to become 
so blindly infatuated with the man. She 
had been! Her small teeth ground to- 
gether as she remembered how she had 
yielded him her ready lips that last 
night of theirs. He had never kissed her 
before, but throughout the musicale 
which they ‘had both attended—he had 
obtained a place at her side, by clever 
maneuvering—she had known that the 
kiss was imminent. His hand had 
touched hers in offering her the pro- 
gram, sent a queer little thrill through 
her veins. Their eyes, meeting, had ex- 
changed a profoundly disturbing prom- 
ise that was to be fulfilled in the emp- 
tied reception room, where, an hour 
later, she awaited her mother. 

He had seen her standing there 
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wrapped in her sapphire cloak, alone. 
An instant later she was in his arms, 
While his lips still clung to hers, some- 
thing seemed to come between them. 
She had felt his hands stiffen upon her 
slim, bare shoulders, put her from him. 
And then, most cruel, most ironic touch 
of all, after that breathless moment of 
shared ecstasy, he had said: “I—I for- 
got myself. Will you accept my most 
humble apologies ?” 

No lover ever won his suit by such 
humility. But this man sued for noth- 
ing. She was forced to realize that, 
when he left her standing there, his kiss 
still scorching her mouth. Diane Ham- 
mond, acknowledged belle, heiress to a 
fortune in her own right, was unused to 
such cavalier treatment! 

Yet, the girl thought with a bitter lit- 
tle smile lifting the petal of her upper 
lip, Diane Hammond’s blood still raced 
because, ten minutes before, this man 
had held ‘her in his arms! Diane Ham- 
mond still flushed because his eyes rested 
on her lifted profile! 

She looked at him suddenly, surpris- 
ing an inexplicable look of yearning 
upon his attentive face. Was she still 
attractive to him, then? Her heart, and 
even her clever woman’s brain, told her 
yes. And womanlike, because they had 
reached the great stone entrance to the 
Park, she held out her hand in dis- 
missal. 

“When may I see you again?” de- 
manded Rantoul anxiously, 

She lifted her delicate brows. 

“Mother’s simply besieged with en- 
gagements, after her long stay abroad. 
We're in a daze of activity most of the 
time. She’s opening up the Gramercy 
Park house for the winter.” 

He moved impatiently, as if to dispel 
these inconsequential details in which he 
had no part. 

“But you'll find time to see me,” he 
threatened, “or I'll camp on the sacred 
precincts of old Gramercy. On my 
word I will—until the butler admits me.” 











He smiled down at her. “I’ve the most 
irresistible way with butlers.” 

She withdrew her hand, conscious that 
she might have withdrawn it a minute 
before, and determined upon punish- 
ment, 

“Yes?” Her lovely, slate-blue eyes 
narrowed. “Only, don’t trust too much 
to that—irresistible way of yours!” 

She was gone. With his heart and 
his brain in a turmoil Rantoul watched 
her out of sight, then gave over his 
horse to the waiting groom and walked 
to his brownstone establishment, pre- 
sided over by his aunt. 

Miss Mary Rantoul was opening her 
enormous volume of mail over the coffee 
service in the breakfast room when he 
entered, kissed her affectionately, and 
seated himself. 

She thought he looked happier than 
usual, and her old eyes were sharp with 
love. Her hands fluttered eagerly over 
his cup. 

“Did you have a pleasant ride?” 

“Spiced with quite an adventure,” he 
assured her. “Do you remember Diane 
Hammond ?” 

“A beauty in her day!” acceded Miss 
Rantoul. “Diane Maurier that was. 
We were presented the same season.” 

“I mean her daughter,” he corrected 
hastily. “An awfully pretty girl, whom 
I saw a good deal of in Paris just a year 
ago. 

Miss Rantoul looked wise and discreet 
as an infant. 

“I met her in the Park this morning. 
Her mother has returned to America 
at last, and they’re opening up the Gram- 
ercy Park house. Will you put on your 
gayest frock and call there to-day or to- 
morrow?” 

She waited until the manservant left 
the room, then she leaned forward. 

“Establishing the entente cordiale, eh? 
Neal, do you mean 

“Only this!” His young face took on 
the sternness of marble. ‘Maida is here, 
in town, with her latest vehicle. I mean 
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to see her and demand my decent free- 
dom for the last time. For ten years 
now I’ve been in bondage. It’s got to 
end, and end now.” 

“The vixen!” said little Miss Ran- 
toul. “But this girl—this Diane—does 
she——” 

“She thinks I’m the most insuffer- 
able cad living,” confessed Neal. “She 
has every right to the opinion. But be- 
tween us, Aunt Mary, we’ve got to prove 
that she’s altogether wrong. And in 
the meantime——” 

He sat there, lost in thought—harass- 
ing and unpalatable thought! 


CHAPTER IL. 


Thanks to Miss Rantoul’s gracious 
rehabilitation of an ancient friendship 
with the erstwhile Diane Maurier, Neal 
found it not too difficult to reéstablish 
himself in her daughter’s graces. 

To a certain degree, at least. He was 
vouchsafed a charming little note of 
thanks from the mother, due to the pub- 
licity given his chance rescue of her 
daughter in all the evening papers, and 
an invitation to dine with them in- 
formally, three days hence, 

He seized upon the opportunity Mrs. 
Hammond's cordiality offered and man- 
aged to escort them both to a private 
exhibit at a new gallery and take Diane 
on to somebody’s tea afterward, 

She was cool, and the great, silver- 
tipped fox about her shoulders effected 
an amazing barrier. She had a trick of 
burying her round, white chin in the 
fur, lowering her eyelids serenely, and 
making herself as secure, as remote, as 
though three thousand miles separated 
them. And Neal, unhappy enough be- 
cause of his own impenetrable cloud, 
was cast into utter despondency by her 
chilly sweetness. 

An unkind fate and his own ardent 
endeavors flung him in close juxtaposi- 
tion with the girl, and sardonically kept 
them marooned in crowds, in public 
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places that did not lend themselves to 
moments of intimacy or confidence. 
Diane herself did much to further this 
end, let it be said. And so, until the 
night of the dinner, she was placed in 
that most equivocal position of a girl 
in love with a man whose intentions are 
anything but obvious. And she was in 
love with him. If she hadn’t been, she 
admitted grimly to herself as she brushed 
out her lovely, pale-bronze locks, she 
wouldn’t have gone to the trouble she 
did to maintain an attitude of insolent 
disdain. And she wouldn’t have let Ol- 
lie French wring a half-hearted promise 
from her, after he had brought her home 
from the Withrow dance, at which Neal 
had promised to appear, and hadn’t! 

It was a miserable Diane who lay 
tossing on her pillows until dawn—it 
had been almost that, to be sure, when 
Ollie had inserted her key in the front 
door—turned the sky an irritating tint 
of salmon that precluded further sleep, 
as she had not yet chosen hangings for 
her long-abandoned room. 

It was a brilliantly gay Diane who 
greeted Neal two nights later, in a frock 
of palest gold tissue, simply, subtly cut 
so as to mold itself to her excellent fig- 
ure, with no ornamentation whatever 
but a cluster of fresh, still-dewy violets 
at her supple waist. 

Oliver French, who did his best to 
appropriate Diane in the most natural 
and unaffected, and therefore intensely 
annoying, manner, was the only other 
guest. Mrs. Hammond taking 
them on later to some play, and she 
would not seat more than four people in 
a box. 

He discovered to his irritation that he 
was asked apparently for her benefit, 
and though the badly worn beauty was 
still lovely enough, with the proper light- 
ing, to pass muster with many a man, 
Neal was hardly as devoted as he might 
have been. He was thinking only of a 
téte-a-téte with her daughter, and that 
was difficult in the extreme. 


was 





But as they finished their coffee in 
the still, linen-shrouded drawing-room 
his chance came. Mrs. Hammond drew 
Oliver upstairs into the dismantled li- 
brary, to pass upon a certain length of 
peach-~brown brocade she had come upon 
at some decorating establishment. Oliver 
was a rather precious young man, who 
would know all about color values and 
brocades, Neal thought vindictively. 

He felt vindictive. Not an hour be- 
fore Mr. French had acknowledged the 
introduction with a noxious air of lan- 
guor; had murmured: 

“So you’re Diane’s rescuer. Very de- 
cent of you; we all feel very grateful, I 
assure you.” 

Now he took Diane’s cup from her 
ivory hands, that he had always loved, 
and spoke authoritatively. 

“The maid brought down your wraps, 
didn’t she? Good! I’m going to take 
you on ahead of your mother and French 
in my car. It’s waiting outside.” 

“But we can’t run off like that!” 

“Can’t we!” 

He was already holding her furred 
wrap, for which she automatically pre- 
sented her shoulders, and he struggled 
into his own overcoat unaided, caught 
up his hat and gloves. 

“If you think I’m going to let this 
chance of a few moments alone with 
you slip, you’re very much mistaken. 
Ready ?” 

She stamped her slim, brocaded foot, 
mouth straightening mutinously. 

“T shan’t be a party to your rude- 
ness !”’ 

“Diane |” 

She stiffened against his pleading. 
He pleaded so beautifully, with eves as 
well as lips. Then he laughed in light, 
exasperated fashion. 

“Don’t be dictatorial, darling. If you 
knew how I loathed managing women! 
Your butler’s about to burst in upon us, 
and I'll treat him to a glimpse of you 
in the most impassioned embrace, if you 


don’t submit. [ warn you!” 











His arm had slipped about her. She 
flew down the hall, perfectly sure that 
his high-handed impertinence had made 
her furious, and descended the stone 
steps. He handed her into the car with 
wicked courtesy, flung a message over 
his shoulder to the servant, and spoke 
through the tube to his chauffeur. 

“Drive for half an hour. Anywhere.” 

Then he leaned forward; touched, 
very delicately, the wild-rose warmth of 
her cheek. 

“You are angry! Diane, darling 
Diane, I had to have a little of you all 
to myself!” 

He behaved quite as if it had been 
she who had played the fickle lover. She 
could not bring herself to speak. 

“T love you, Di. Have you ever 
doubted that?” 

“ITlow could I guess that you did?” 
she lied. “You gave me no grounds 
for such an assumption!” 

“You're fibbing, like the proud, ex- 
quisite creature you are,” he told her. 
“Di, you must have known. I’ve thought 
of nothing else throughout that long, 
imerminable year!” 

She had no such intention, but she 
found herself yielding again to his ten- 
der, passionate lips; found herself limp, 
nerveless, against his shoulder. Then 
she wrenched herself out of his arms. 

“You take altogether too much for 
granted!’ she told him. 

“Your lips? They don’t lie, Diane.” 

He held her cool hands to his flushed 
face, 

“You're very sure of yourself, Neal. 
Will it aid in dispelling the illusion if I 
tell you that my engagement to Ollie 
French is to be announced in a day or 
sO 

“Your engagement to Ollie French!” 
“Diane, you aren't 
that fatuous little 


he echoed stupidly. 
to 
bounder !’”” 
She presented a marble profile. 
“You are speaking of my affianced 
husband.” 


ro} y 
foing 


marry 
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His hands fastened upon her shoul- 
ders; he turned her about so that she 
was obliged to face him. 

“Look at me!” he commanded. “Look 
at me, and tell me that you love him if 
you can!” 

Her eyes filled slowly. 

“T won’t be forced to answer your 
impertinent questions!” she flared. 

He released her suddenly; laughed. 

“For two people who love each other 
we can hurt each other very effectually. 
Diane, don’t you realize that you’re only 
punishing me? And at that, you’re pun- 
ishing me for something that isn’t alto- 
gether my fault. Di, I left you in Paris 
last year, fled like a frightened fool, be- 
cause there was nothing else I could 
honorably do. Did you think I didn’t 
love you?” 

He took her hands, held them against 
his heart. 

“And as for these past few days—to- 
night. I could have sworn you loved 
me. Your dear lips, your eyes, your 
clinging hands, all told me so. I’ve been 
torn between the most exquisite happi- 
ness and the most hellish misery ever 
since that morning in the Park, when I 
swept you from your mare into my 
arms, Diane, what have you meant by 
all your perverse, sweet ways? Your 
kisses———"" 

Her eyes, dark with tears, met his 
forlornly. 

“T meant—only as much as you meant, 
a year ago in Paris!” 

“Then you meant everything!” he 
vowed fiercely. “Good Heaven! I sup- 
pose you did think that I was simply 
carrying a semiserious flirtation to its 
ultimate end! Yet I don’t quite see how 
you could. But you didn’t know, of 
course. So few people do!” 

“Know what?” 

He looked grimly ahead of him, boy- 
ish mouth tightening bitterly. 

“That I couldn’t give in to my love 
for you, without causing us both the 
most complete misery. Or so I thought 
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then. So when I realized what a hold 
you had upon me—I tore myself away. 
Almost twelve years ago, Di—you were 
an adorable little girl; think of it—I be- 
came infatuated with a girl who was 
studying music in Vienna. I was utterly 
blinded by my crazy passion for her. 
And I was sorry for her. It was the 
summer of nineteen fourteen, with all 
Europe about to burst into flame! 

“The explosion came soon enough. 
And this girl, alone there in a strange 
country, turned, of course, to me. She 
had every reason to do so.” He had 
paid high for that boyish passion, Diane 
thought. “I had to get her out of the 
country, back to America. Passports 
were deucedly hard to get. We were 
married one hot August morning by an 
excited city official, already in uniform. 
When we reached America we quarreled 
about certain discoveries I had made. I 
was pretty much broken up at the time, 
because I still thought I loved her. But 
after I’d enlisted in the Canadian air 
service and spent four years on the 
front, it all seemed like a dream—an 
unpleasant dream. I was older, better 
able to comprehend the whole situation.” 

The girl’s hand his con- 
vulsively. 

“T hated my bargain.” His voice was 
low and shamed. ‘The marriage, of 
course, had been a matter of conven- 
ience. The end of my—infatuation had 
come months before. I wasn’t quite the 
cad that sounds, Diane. The woman I 
married was older than I, well versed in 
the ways of the—half world! She was 
not a good woman, and I was one of— 
many. I came back, as I say, ready to 
sue for my freedom. I found her al- 
ready on the highroad to fame, with 
her voice. When we first met she had 
had the most beautiful voice. I wanted 
her to have it trained for grand opera, 
but that took too much work and hard- 
ship. Shé preferred an easier, a more 
gilded route to fame. And she had un- 
erringly found it. As I say, she was 


pressed 
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quite a personage even then, living 
handsomely on the Lake Shore Drive~— 
she was singing in Chicago that winter, 
I had naturally settled enough money on 
her to secure her comfort always. 
“We met, and I told her why I had 
come. She’s a curious creature, ada- 
mant in her desires, with an amazing 
capacity for power over other people. 
She feeds upon it! She told me that I 
had no grounds for divorce; that I had 
known of her past when | married her; 
that that phase of her life was over. She 
had been a blameless wife. She wouldn't 
divorce me, or let me divorce her! She 
was always passionately jealous, and, 
though she didn’t love me, she couldn’t 
endure the thought that she had been 
unable to keep me infatuated, blinded! 
“IT got out, rather sickened by the 
whole episode, tried to blot it from my 
mind. It was not difficult, for my mar- 
riage was known to not more than three 
or four people. From that time, until 
a year ago, I’ve never wanted my free- 


dom very badly. Then, when I met 
you, [ knew that you were the one 
woman in the world for me. Do you 


remember when J left suddenly for a 
brief stay in London?” 

“Perfectly. 
that.” 

They were rolling down Broadway 
and the dark interior of the car 
seemed a little island in a sea of blazing 
light. 

“She 


I only saw you once after 


now, 


was there, rehearsing a new 
role. I went to beg her to release me. 
It was hopeless. I almost think she re- 
garded our empty mockery of marriage 
as a talisman. She had«had the most 
magnificent luck ever since. So I re- 
turned to Paris—and you—more un- 
happy than I had ever been in my life. 
[ had no right to take you im my arms 
that night, kiss you, but I couldn’t leave 
you without taking that memory of you 
with me. It was so little, and I wanted 
so much! And that’s all—except that 
the past year has been a slow-moving 
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century, and that simply to ‘be here be- 
side you makes me happier than I dare 
to be!” 

Her hand stole into his own. 

“I’m so glad that I know! Oh, Neal, 
you should have told me before!” 

“I’ve been trying to tell you for the 
past week.” 

She clung to him. 

“Darling, she has no right to you. 
It’s too cruel of her to keep you bound. 
Neal, you must make her release you— 
fair means or foul!” 

He held her very close. 
—a little, catchy laugh. 

“I’m taking a good deal for granted. 
You haven’t asked me to marry you 
yet, you know.” 

“T ask you now.” 

“Dear Neal!” Her lovely eyes were 
still sorrowful. “Ironic, isn’t it? You, 
with a wife already, propose the impos- 
sible to me, and I—having promised to 
marry a man I don’t love—accept your 
offer! There’ll never be any one else, 
darling.” 

The machine had drawn up before the 
winking electric display of one of the 
newest theaters. Neal Rantoul did not 
see the posters, the blurred lights, the 
crowding people who surged into the 
lobby as he guided the girl into the foyer 
of the theater, already dark. 

The curtain had just risen when they 
reached Mrs. Hammond’s box, and she 
cast a reproachful glance upon him with 
her big, faded eyes. Ollie French glared 
and ostentatiously handed his fiancée 
into the chair directly in front of his. 

The elaborate stage setting was full 
of pretty girls in gay, peasant costume. 
The castle scene was laid in some Aus- 
trian principality, and the music was 
charming. Neal, not caring for light 
opera, found it rather attractive in spite 
of his earlier distastes. He wondered 
who and what the performance was to 
be. He turned to his hostess for in- 
formation. 

“I haven’t an idea what or whom I’m 


She laughed 


about to see,” he confessed with a laugh. 
“Awfully nice setting, though.” 

“All her plays are beautifully staged,” 
whispered Mrs, Hammond. “She’s a 
lovely creature, with the voice of an 
angel. Why she ever selected musica’ 
comedy is more than one can understand, 
And she hasn’t aged a month in the past 
ten or twelve years!” 

A queer sense of foreboding envel- 
oped him, 

“But who is the star?” he murmured, 
and did not need her answer. 

For the singing, stamping peasant 
girls in their gay skirts and velvet bod- 
ices were parting their ranks, dancing 
to either side of the baronial hall as 
the great arched doors at the center rear 
swung open, and back, and a slim crea- 
ture in a period wedding gown of silver- 
brocaded stuff, glittering with brilliants, 
cut low enough to bare the most perfect 
back and shoulders on the musical com- 
edy stage, swayed down the stone steps 
beneath an arch of unsheathed weapons. 

Her golden hair was crowned with 
brilliants, from which pended the pearl- 
sewn tulle of a wedding veil. A bridal 
bouquet of white roses filled her arms, 
and these she scattered right and left. 

The first act was under way. 

“Do you mean that you’ve never seen 
Maida Muir?” asked Mrs. Hammond 
incredulously. “My dear boy, she’s a 
national institution, like the Statue of 
Liberty or a cocktail !”’ 

Diane was watching him. He felt her 
eyes upon him, and he knew that he had 
gone very white. 

“I've seen her,” he said quietly. 

Under pretense of examining her pro- 
gram Diane leaned close to him, so close 
that her hair brushed his cheek. 

“You—know her?” 

Their eyes met and clung. 

“That is my wife,” he whispered, and 
Diane, touching her lacy shred of a 
handkerchief to her lips, watched the 
woman on the stage. 

They occupied the stage box, and, as 
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the play progressed, when the recently 
wedded princess danced out of her stiff 
bridal gown, and pirouetted madly across 
the stage to the hands of her waiting at- 
tendants, she was within a few yards of 
Rantoul. 

Always did Maida Muir play up the 
risqué, daringly, yet so delicately that 
one was amused rather than offended. 
She was so fragilely lovely, with her 
pale, golden hair, her velvety brown 
eyes, the pure perfection of her small, 
fine features, that it was not easy to as- 
sociate vulgarity with her. Therefore 
her naughty little songs, sung in a so- 
prano that might have rung through the 
eaves of the Metropolitan, delighted, 
rather than gave rise to disgust. 

Yet the first act of the romantic farce, 
ending in a bedroom scene that sug- 
gested all things and actually amounted 
to nothing, revolted Rantoul. 

He could not take his eyes from her, 
and yet the sight of her evoked a thou- 
sand memories better forgotten. 

It dealt a strange hurt to his pride 
to see this woman, who had been and 
still was his wife—in the eyes of the 
law, at least—displaying her charms be- 
fore a theater audience." How well she 
knew how to trade upon that rare, cold 
beauty of hers! Every gesture, every 
exquisite posture, was one of allure. 
When she sang, her arms, her roguish 
eyes, her scarlet lips promised—prom- 
ised. 

At her impassioned love scenes Neal 
smiled grimly. He knew her to be as 
cold, as unresponsive as a wax doll. She 
was a shell of a woman, who used cal- 
culatingly her gift of beauty and lure to 
attain her own selfish ends. Greedy asa 
cormorant, cruel as a lynx. 

He found himself hating her. He 
didn’t want to hate her. He wanted to 
be dispassionate, remote, able to view 
her with cold eyes that were stripped of 
hate as they were of illusion, and he 
couldn't. 

Then the curtain fell on the first act. 


Ainslee’s 


It rose again on the star. Again and 
again she was summoned by the wild 
applause of the audience. Smiling, 
flushed, brilliant eyed with this triumph 
that she fed upon, she caught a chiffon 
wrap about her with a delicious assump- 
tion of prudery, and scooped up her 
broken bridal bouquet to toss into the 
black-and-white shadows of the audi- 
ence. 

Rantoul, watching her, nether lip 
caught between his teeth, leaned forward 
a little, so that his face was no longer 
shadowed. The singer, having flung her 
wilted largesse to the still-clapping 
throng, sent kisses with lavish hands, 
laughing, radiant. And then she turned 
to Neal’s box. She saw him, held her 
pose for a long moment. Every one in 
the house guessed that there sat friend 
or lover. With an inimitable gesture she 
tore the waxen flower from her bosom, 
kissed it, and tossed it to him. 

Then the rippling folds of velvet 
screened her from view. 

“How amusing!” said Mrs. Hammond 
with a little laugh. “So you found fa- 
vor, Neal!” 

“Apparently.” 

He picked up the spray of gardenia, 
turned it curiously in his hand, and 
dropped it. 

“Neal and Miss Muir are—old ac- 
quaintances,” said Diane softly. 

“Lucky devil!” acknowledged Ollie 
French with open envy. 

Neal never knew how the play ended. 
All during the next, and last, act he sat 
in a sort of daze. When Maida was off 
stage he was able to concentrate better 
on the unreal excitements and happen- 
ings across the footlights. But as she 
was only off long enough to change her 
frock he had very little idea of the out- 
come of the operetta. And then, just 
before the finale, an usher discreetly ap- 
peared at the box entrance. 

“Mr. Rantoul?” 

Neal looked up and extended his hand 
for the note the boy carried. 
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It was a terse, scrawled summons to 
her dressing room after the perform- 
ance, signed “Maida.” A summons that 
could hardly be ignored, under existing 
circumstances. 

When the last encore was sung, and 
the house was rising, jostling, pouring 
toward the exits, he excused himself 
regretfully, exchanged a mute message 
with Diane, and made his way through 
an empty, musty corridor to that por- 
tion of the theater given over to the 
wings, and the dressing rooms. 


CHAPTER III. 


Neal Rantoul paused before a num 
ber of closed doors in some doubt. 

“Miss Muir’s dressing room!” his es- 
cort had told him laconically, and van- 
ished. 

But hé had not made it very clear ex- 
actly which door would open upon the 
woman Rantoul had no desire to see. A 
bevy of chattering girls, still in their 
make-up, that looked oddly overdone in 
the dusty gloom, surged around a corner, 
bound for their dressing room. Neal 
accosted one of them. 

“Third door—right you are!” 

His mouth felt dry as he rapped on 
the panels, 

“Come in!” 

Clear as the soprano’s singing voice 
was, when she spoke it was on a low, 
deliciously husky note, as though she 
were saving all those bell-like, fluty tones 
for a worthier purpose. 

He opened the door. 

She was at her dressing table, a lit- 
tered, crowded affair, so full of little 
porcelain pots, and powder boxes, and 
bottles, jumbled trays of hairpins and 
ornaments, a thousand other untidy evi- 
dences of a woman’s toilet, that Ran- 
toul wondered once more how .so per- 
fect a production could be evolved from 
such chaos. 

Ile remembered with a queer little 
pang how the outrageous disorder of 
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her personal belongings had shocked 
him. It had seemed so alien to her, 
fastidiously groomed creature that she 
was! 

tle thought of this while he watched 
her creaming the mascara from her long 
lashes, in the mirror. He felt grateful 
that his first glimpse of her, here in her 
own quarters, should ‘be transmitted 
through the chill medium of a mirror, 
rather than that they should eye each 
other face to face. Then she flung him 
a swift, mocking glance over her bared 
shoulder. 

“Clear a chair and sit down. You 
might hand me that kimono, if you like.” 
She laughed. “What a self-conscious 
creature you are!” 

He dumped free a chair and seated 
himself after he had taken a black-and- 
gold wrap from its hook and handed it 
to her. 

“Self-conscious? You must remem- 
ber I’m not used to the stage, and its un- 
constraint. Moreover, I feel very like as 
stranger,” he explained quietly. 

She was busily removing the laste 
traces of make-up from her delicate fea-1 
tures, wiping away the disfiguring grease 
with practiced fingers. 

She knew that she emerged with a 
sort of pale-pink bloom that was en- 
chanting, and she rather liked the trans- 
figuration. 

“Will it disconcert you too much if 
I brush my hair?” She shook it down 
and hunted for a silver-backed brush 
amid the feminine turmoil of the table 
top. “I can’t leave it snarled like 
this.” 

He watched the brush whip out the 
golden mane, that had acquired a slightly 
brighter hue since he had last seen her. 

“Why did you send for me?” he asked 
at last abruptly 

Her velvet, dark eyes watched him 
with a curious intentness through the 
mirror, 

“Because I wanted to see you, stupid.” 

“T might say that I came to a theater 
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of my hostess’ choosing, without know- 
ing who the attraction of the evening 
was,” he told her dryly. “But it’s also 
true that I’ve been planning to seek an 
interview for some time. It might as 
well be now.” 

She busied herself with her nails—a 
cursory task, undertaken only to afford 
herself some authorized activity. 

Neal felt—as he had often felt before 
in her slight, commanding presence— 
like a mouse, under the dallying paw of 
a cat; within reach, yet free for the mo- 
ment. It was a horribly tense and futile 
sensation, 

She continued to rub her nails, though 
they flashed like pink jewels now. 

“Who is that girl you were with?” 

He looked at her, with humorous, 
quizzical brows. 

“Does her name make much differ- 
ence ?” 

“Since you prefer to guard her iden- 
tity, it does.” There was sweet malice 
in her voice. “I recognized her, of 
course, as the heroine of your equestrian 
adventure the other day—Diane Ham- 
mond.” 

He shrugged and asked permission to 
smoke. 

“How long have you known her?” 

“A little more than a year.” 

She shook back her hair; twisted it 
into a low coil on her neck, which gave 
her a singularly young and girlish as- 
pect ; faced him, hands clasped about her 
knees. 

“She was the reason for your hurried 
trip to London last spring, eh?” 

It was scarcely a question; more a 
contemplative statement of fact. Neal 
knew by the almost imperceptible change 
in her lineless, expressionless little face 
that she was marshaling her forces for 
an unpleasant attack. 

“Must we discuss her at all?” he de- 
manded. 

“Yes |” 

She looked at him—a short, flickering 
look. Venom behind the velvet! 


“We'll discuss her, and anything else 
I choose to discuss, do you understand? 
So you’ve wanted to see me. I can 
guess why. It’s the same reason that 
made me send you that note to-night. 
You came because you wanted to play 
over that stale scene of ours that didn’t 
go any too well at the Empire in Lon- 
don last year! I'm ready.” 

She swung an insolent, exquisite ankle, 
and he stared at her with a hatred, a 
disgust that was elemental, yet that left 
him passionless through its very inten- 
sity. 

She was a beautiful beast of prey, 
with no human weaknesses to redeem 
her. He actually found himself think- 
ing that, in spite of his aversion to the 
woman herself, if she had tried to hold 
him because she cared for him, wanted 
him with a fierce, animal love that ex- 
pressed itself in revenge, vindictive and 
cruel though it might be, he could have 
felt more tenderly toward her. 

But she had not that justification. She 
crouched, like some cat thing of the 
fetid jungle, hovering over her prey, 
ready to pounce should it make the 
lightest move toward freedom; ready to 
maim rather than kill, for the sheer love 
of cruelty, of power. 

She sat there, a beautiful, blond doll 
of a woman, industriously buffing her 
well-shaped, pointed nails. He saw her 
as a lean, yellow jungle cat, crouching in 
tall grasses, paw lifted to strike. Cun- 
ning, ruthless, greedy for the kill! 

He ground out the spark in his ciga- 
rette savagely. 

“You're a woman who reduces a man 
to the elementals, Maida.” 

She moved, and he saw with a sort of 
horror that she had misunderstood him. 

“It’s very true you were elemental— 
once,” she reminded him in a voice that 
was a caress. “Have you quite forgot- 
ten those weeks in that little apartment 
in Strasse Ferster ?” 

He remembered it—delicate gilt furni- 
ture, faded silken hangings, china orna- 
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ments and all. He rememtbered a great 
deal more than that, which he would 
have forgotten. 

Then he turned deliberately cruel, in 
retaliation. 

“IT am not speaking of the love you 
might have kept alive. I’m speaking of 
something very different. You've suc- 
ceeded very effectually in making me 
forget that I ever cared for you.” 

She thrust her golden head forward, 
the only ugly gesture he had ever seen 
her make. 

“You hate me, don’t you?” 

He got up, stifled by the overpower- 
ing, close sweetness of the disordered 
room. 

“You force me to admit animosity!” 

Their eyes met. 

She gathered her gold-incrusted ki- 
mono about her. 

“What did you come to say? Say it, 
and leave. I’m tired.” 

He shoved back his chair with a ges- 
ture of restrained passion, and it fell 
heavily at the blow. 

“I’ve come to demand my rreedom, 
for all. To tell you that I refuse 
to stay bound by the farcical shackles 
you've put upon me. The girl you saw 
to-night happens to be the woman I 
love, and want to make my wife. I 
mean to do it.” 

The scene was telling upon her, who 
throve upon scenes. The hand that held 
a match to a forbidden cigarette trem- 
bled slightly. But her arrogance was 
untouched. 

“And how do you propose to go about 
ridding yourself of—the present encum- 
rance f 

He looked at her steadily. 

“I've dispensed with my former no- 
tions of chivalry ; they seem superfluous. 
[ mean, Maida, to take my freedom by 
fair means or foul. For the last time, 
will you release me decently ?” 

She smiled slowly. 

“You know something of my 
childhood, rotten mess that it was! 


once 


early 
But 


it taught me one thing—to hang on to 
what I got. D’you think I'd let that 
yellow-haired minx, who has the part of 
the second peasant girl in this piece, ever 
get a chance to do my role? She under- 
studies me. One night last week I was 
sick. My throat’s not in good shape just 
now.” 

She ran the thin tip of tongue along 
her lips. 

“I'd have. dragged myself up from 
my deathbed to get here, and go on! 
What I have—I hold! Does that an- 
swer you?” 

“Then—it’s war to the death, eh?” 

There was hate in his eyes. It seemed 
horrible to her demanding spirit that 
there should be anything but devotion 
in them. She was more beautiful now 
than she had been ten years ago, she 
knew. Men hovered about her like bees 
about honey, urged on by the very cold- 
ness of her nature, which she could now 
gratify, thanks to her miraculous suc- 
cess. She had no more need of men! 
But it wrenched her greedy heart to be 
unable to harass this man, who had 
loved her madly once, 

Her hand stole to her throat, 

“Why couldn’t you have gone on lov- 
ing me, I wonder?” 

“Why can’t an illusion last forever?” 
he countered. “I know you too well, 
my dear.” 

“You were willing enough to marry 
me, and you knew that you were not the 
first.”’ 

“IT married you in order to get you a 
safe passage back to America. You 
know that perfectly. But let’s not hash 
over all this empty husk of the past. 
You refuse to divorce me?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“May I ask why?” 

She smiled, eyes narrowing to lovely, 
catlike slits, 

“A mere perverse disinclination to 
hand over something of mine to that 
putty-faced doll that sat beside you to- 
night!” 
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A woman does not admit the reason 
for inflicted punishment often. But 
Rantoul knew that his coldness to her, 
his contempt for her musical-comedy 
career, had inspired this vindictive hate ; 
and jealousy as aternal, as cruel as the 
grave! 

“T will force you to it,” he threatened 
quietly. 

She turned swiftly, and he saw, de- 
nuded of all pose, the depth and quality 
of her vengeful hate. 

“You will? Try it, and see how far 
you get! You can’t even prove that I 
left you, for within a week afiter our 
first break you went away to war. You 
fool, since then, do you think I’ve had 
anything to do with men? My marriage 
to you, my ensuing success, meant that 
I could afford to keep them all at heel. 
Set your lawyers to sniff out any scandal 
if they can! My private life has been 
an open book.” She laughed on an ugly 
note, her delicate beauty marked by 
something gross and dreadful. “Men— 
big men—have followed me _ about. 
There’s something about me—the eter- 
nal promise, I suppose.- But they stay 
at a distance. I don’t like men! So it’s 
a good distance. On Broadway I’m 
known as the ‘snow queen.’ I’ve told 
you the truth. You haven't a leg to 
stand on. You left me—not because 
you had married me under any miscon- 
ception, you remember, but because of 
some crazy idealism, to which I couldn’t 
aspire! You went to the war, came 
back, tried to get rid of me. You’ve 
been trying off and on ever since. And 
I, the most virtuous of wives, about 
whom there has never been a word of 
scandal uttered, refuse to be put aside 
so that you can marry another woman! 
3ring a suit for divorce. You won’t 
get it in any State in the union.” 

She was quivering with a violent sort 
of rage. 

“There’s only one thing that will free 
you, Neal Rantoul. ‘And that’s my 
death.” 
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He guarded his tongue with an effort, 

She came to stand close beside him. 

“You and your priceless superiority ; 
your contempt for me, for the things I 
care for! You even despise my voice!” 

“Only the use you have made of it.” 

She laughed shrilly. Rage was not 
good for the delicat= instrument that is 
a singer’s throat. 

“I honestly think that the first thing 
to destroy your devotion was the fact 
that I wouldn’t try for grand opera. 
You wanted me to undergo years of 
hardship, of self-denial, for a little glory. 
I get my name in bigger print as I am!” 

“Your choice was simply a symbol,” 
he told her wearily. 

She was twisting some sort of a 
spangled scarf in her hand, and at his 
words she rent it from end to end. Her 
beauty underwent a convulsive change— 
horrible! 

“T’m a better hater than you are, 
Neal; I’d be almost willing to sacrifice 
myself to smash you from that lofty 
pedestal of yours!” 

His scornful eyes searched hers. 

“T believe you would!” 

“Ah, how you want to be rid of me! 
And as long as I live—afterward, I 
think, the way I feel now—I can keep 
you!” 

Her frenzied hands had twisted upon 
his coat sleeve. He tried to shake her 
off. 

“My hate would outlast the breath in 
my body. I’m sure of it!” 

He thrust her from him as he would 
some venomous little animal. 

“Spare us both the dramatics, You 
have no admiring audience watching 
you, you know. All you accomplish by 
this is the instilling of an evil desire in 


me to stifle your words with my bare 
hands.” 
She offered her creamy throat. 


“You'd like to kill me, wouldn’t you? 
How—convenient it would be!’”’ 

His hand fell heavily upon her shoul- 
der, and his grasp was bruising the soft 














flesh. The scene had reached its climax 
as her shrill, angry cry rang out. Sick- 
ened, revolted, he released her as the 
door flew open to admit a sallow-cheeked 
maid whose black eyes roved from one 
to the other. 

“You called, madame?” 

Neal picked up his hat and coat, con- 
scious of the darkening marks of his 
fingers on that bare shoulder, Faugh! 
She wasn’t worth the rage she evoked 
from him! She had seated herself, 
trembling, both hands creeping to her 
throat as if it hurt her. What an actress 
she was! The dresser, whose eyes rested 
hostilely upon him, was ministering to 
her mistress. She had been waiting in 
the hall, he supposed, overhearing the 
conversation. 

“We have nothing more to say to each 
other,” he told the woman who was his 
wife. “Good night.” 

He stumbled out into the close, chilly 
darkness of the wings, and found an 
exit. And the calm spring night, star 
studded, seemed only to deride his tur- 
bulent despair. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The next day Neal Rantoul sought 
out a lawyer whose great name had been 
made in the courts of domestic relations, 

The important, suave gentleman re- 
ceived the young man without an ap- 
pointment, for the name of Rantoul was 
sufficiently important to be handled with 
the greatest consideration. 

The interview in the rug-strewn, 
mahogany-fitted office, whose windows 
looked out over the Hudson, across the 
roofs of other buildings, availed him 
very little. He stated his position 
clearly, acknowledged all the curious 
circumstances of the marriage, waited 
desperately for the attorney’s opinion. 

Mr. Coyne weighed a bronze paper 
knife in his sensitive, yet soft, palm. 

“You realize that the marriage cannot 
be annulled on grounds of deception.” 
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“Perfectly.” 

“T hadn't finished; I was going to 
add: Providing your—er—wife can 
prove that you were under no delusions 
when you married her.” 

“I don’t see what the proof has to do 
with it,” said Neal slowly, “She knows 
and I know that she never deceived me.” 

Mr. Coyne raised deprecatory brows. 

“But, my dear sir, if there were no 
others cognizant, the case is altered!” 

Neal flushed darkly. 

“T don’t think you understand. I am 
unwilling to resort to any falsity in my 
fight for my rights. I want my freedom, 
but I want it decently.” 

He was a difficult client. 

“There are various States where an 
uncontested suit may be won with the 
greatest ease,” the attorney mused 
thoughtfully. “But you say that Mrs. 
Rantoul—Miss Muir, I should say— 
will contest?” 

“To the last ditch.” 

The lawyer shook his head, and re- 
placed the paper knife. 

“You're in a most unfortunate posi- 
tion, Mr. Rantoul. From all that you 
have told me, I should say offhand that 
your only chance lies in suing here, in 
New York State.” 

“IT have no grounds,” said Rantoul 
mechanically. 

He knew what Maida had told him of 
her private life to be true. 

The soft, well-kept fingers of his ad 
viser were placed tip to tip with delicat 
precision. 

“Grounds have been found, after care 
ful investigation, Mr. Rantoul.” 

“IT should personally be willing to 
vouch for the moral integrity of Miss 
Muir,” said Neal dryly. 

“Others might be found who would 





not attest to your certainty. That has 
happened before now.” 

Neal sprang up. 

“You're suggesting Good 


heavens! Do you think that I would 
permit false evidence to be used against 
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any woman? That’s simply out of the 
question. No, Mr. Coyne, you'll have 
to dig up another method of procedure, 
if you’re to take this case!” 

Coyne brought down his soft hand 
on the mahogany. 

“Case? You have no case, frankly, 
Mr. Rantoul, You won't find a firm of 
attorneys in New York who will take 
you on. I’m very sorry, but if you 
won't fight with your wife’s own 
weapons 

Neal left the handsome offices blindly. 

Diane was expecting him, but he 
shrank from seeing her; telling her of 
the inexorable outcome of both inter- 
views. 

He went home instead. 

Miss Mary Rantoul found him in the 
library ; came to him; put her thin, dia- 
mond-dewed hands on his broad shoul- 
ders, searching his face with eager, lov- 
ing eyes. 

“What did Coyne say?” 

“What I expected him to say!” he 
told her bitterly. 

“My poor boy!” She pushed him 
into a big chair, stood twisting her thin 
little hands with a monotonous gesture 
of pain that was pitiful in its futility. 
“My poor boy!” 





After a moment she moved over to 
the tea wagon that the soft-footed maid 
had just wheeled in, 

“The minor details of life are so un- 
bearably irritating in times of stress. 
But one must eat, and this Russian tea 
is really excellent.” 

She seated herself, even in her dis- 
tress retaining her gracious dignity. 

“Evil is a far-reaching thing, Neal. 
I’m a good enough woman, I dare say; 
I still go to church, even in these unre- 
generate days; I am good to the poor, 
considerate in the treatment of my serv- 
ants ; quite the most kind-hearted gossip 
I know. And yet my slight contact with 
that bad woman nullifies all my good 
works. I hate, and | covet her very 
life, because it is absorbing yours!” 


A silver spoon clattered tinkling to 
the tray. 

“Don’t talk like that!’ said Neal in a 
strained, high voice. “Do you think I’m 
not hag-ridden with a thousand crazy 
desires, too? I swear that I never hated 
her before last night. She implanted it 
in my heart, deliberately I think. It’s 
like her.” 

“Try to put her out of mind. Diane 
telephoned you an hour ago. She 
wanted you to call for her at the dress- 
maker’s.” 

“T’ve no right to see her again!” he 
cried. “I can offer her nothing.” 

“She loves you, and not Oliver 
French.” 

“You know ?” 

“That she is engaged to him, Her 
mother told me a day or so ago.” Miss 
Rantoul set down her cup. Not that 
that means anything. It won’t, anyway, 
unless you play the fool, She's been 
waiting for you half an hour at San- 
dra’s, on Fifty-seventh Street. Go 
fetch her, Neal.” 

“T’ve no right to see her again!” he 
repeated doggedly. ‘‘Tante, do you 
want me to cause her more sorrow?” 

Little Miss Rantoul, whose stern 
galaxy of ancestors looked grimly down 
upon them from the wainscoted walls 
of the library, whose inheritance was 
one of pride and splendor of name and 
race, reached out and touched his knee. 

“She’s as unhappy now as she will 
ever be,” she said bleakly, “And a 
woman had better love to the bitter end 
—it’s often very bitter—and be miser- 
ably, exquisitely unhappy, than shut it 
out of her life, and be lonely forever. 
I know. I did the latter. Neal, go to 
her! If you don’t, she’ll be having them 
hasten the -vork on her wedding gown! 
Girls do dreadful things out of hurt 
pride.” 

He rose, and she stood beside him, a 
thin, elegant old figure. 

“In my day—my convention-bound 
day—I’ve cut many a woman dead for 




















sverstepping the proprieties. I’ve bowed 
frostily to a little fool who had no more 
than folly to her discredit, shredded the 
good name of more than one foolish 
matron. Now I stand here, in the house 
that my father, your grandfather, built 
-—a magnificent man, Neal, but hard— 
telling you to abandon the conventions. 
lf you decided to cut loose from every- 
thing, tuc® Diane under your arm, and 
go off to one of those delicious spots 
one reads about in the South Seas, I 
should establish myself in some con- 
venient port near by and visit you as 
often as you would let me!” 

He had to smile at that. 

“T don’t know just what I shall do. 
But I do know what I won’t do. And 
that’s one of the things. Diane’s too 
fine for that!” 

“She’s too fine to be left to Oliver 
French; too fine to be left to dry up 
and shrivel to a sour, embittered old 
spinster!” 

Neal felt the wine of courage and new 
resolve stealing through his veins. He 
kissed the wrinkled, powdered cheek. 

“Do you think I’m a wicked old 
woman?” she demanded stubbornly. 

“I think you’re the sweetest woman I 
know. Now I’m off.” 

She still held him, 

“I’m a thwarted mother; there is no 
animal more deadly. You aren’t my 
child, but I’ve had you since your mother 
died, when you were only a baby. You 
are more than any son to me. And I'd 
cheat or lie or steal or even kill for 
your happiness. Now do you under- 
stand why I’d have you snatch your 
rightful happiness with Diane?” 

“It won’t be necessary, my dear.” 
His gray eyes were enigmatic,” grave. 
“T don’t know just how, but in some 
fashion I’m going to break loose. I 
can’t take my freedom by a trick. But 
I think I’m capable of anything else.” 

She heard the door close after him. 

He was young enough to shake off 
the deepest depression for a brief space, 
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and as he swung downtown to the ex- 
clusive little shop where Diane awaited 
him, the charm of the late afternoor 
soothed his troubled spirit. 

Diane was in the fitting room of the 
dressmaking establishment, the French- 
woman who presided over the reception 
of guests told him, and presently she 
came down, radiant in a powder-blue 
frock. Madame Sandra herself rustled 
in, in her wake, and beamed upon Neal. 

“Tt is Monsieur French, n’est-ce pas? 
M’sieur should see Mees Hammond’s 
choice of the wedding gown, hein?” 

“This isn’t Mr. French!” responded 
Diane hastily, looking at Neal with im- 
ploring eyes. 

“A thousand pardons!” besought the 
unfortunate lady. 

“Mother became exhausted after an 
hour or two of simply seeing me fitted,” 
Diane explained as they descended the 
steps together. “And left me to my 
own devices. Which consisted of tele- 
phoning your adorable aunt. Neal, 
you’ve no good news!” 

He had to admit as much. A sob 
burst from her lips as he told her briefly 
all that he had to tell. 

“It seems that I’m boxed pretty 
effectually. She told me last night e 
He stopped himself abruptly, and after 
a long pause: 

“Tt’s horrible to have to dwell upon 
the possibility of a chance accident as 
your only hope of release.” 

“Neal!” The girl caught his arm. 
“Oh! I don’t want anything to happen 
to her, of course. You musn’t think of 
such things! She is your wife.” 

By tacit consent they had turned into 
Central Park, after leaving the shop. 
He spiked a dead leaf upon the end of 
his stick. 

“Men have been known to do des- 
perate things in making a break for free- 
dom. I wish I had the courage of the 
gunman who breaks jail by striking 
down his jailer as he would an inani- 
mate barrier.” 
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“Neal!” she cried again, stricken by 
his grim look and low, fierce words. 

He essayed a laugh. 

“Forget that. I didn’t mean it, of 
course, What did that dressmaker 
woman mean by pouncing on me as 
French? Does every one know of your 
engagement ?” 

“Mother breathed the happy an- 
nouncement in her ear!” Diane 
shrugged. “I’m being swept along in a 
sort of tide, But—I’m a strong swim- 
mer. And I'll strike out, Neal. I think 
T’ll tell Ollie to-night.” 

“You'd better not!” Neal groaned. 
“Why is life such a collection of private 
hells, Di?” 

“Tt isn’t,” she persevered. ‘‘Not while 
we can be together. Doesn’t that mean 
something to you?” 

“Tt means the torments of poor old 
Tantalus,” he sighed. And went on to 
explain just how much more it did 
mean. 


, While they strolled through a self- 
appointed solitude in the Park, the 
woman, about whom their unhappy 
thoughts centered, stepped into a waiting 
car drawn up before a house of pro- 
fessional aspect in the east forties, 

Her much-featured figure was 
swathed in a black wrap, bordered with 
leopard pelt. Her golden head was al- 
most hidden in a small black hat from 
which hung a chiffon-bordered veil. 
Usually it pleased her to be recognized 
far and wide as the beautiful Maida 
Muir. But upon this special occasion 
she had taken every precaution to re- 
main unrecognized. 

In fact, so dense was the smart veil, 
so secretive the curved brim of her 
cloche, that not until she had stepped 
into the machine, given the chauffeur his 
orders, and flung back the bordered 
mesh, did one perceive her to be a 
woman in the throes of some mental or 
physical anguish. 

She lay back against the thick velvet 
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upholstery, eyes fastened unseeingly 
upon the fresh orchid that nodded in its 
silver vase with every slight jolt of the 
car. Beneath her slight make-up she 
was ghastly. Even her lips were drained 
of color, and her brown eyes had lost 
their warmth. 

Presently she saw a tiny, ashen face 
regarding her with unwinking gaze, She 
had to lean forward, examiné her own 
features in the diminishing mirror set 
in the gray woodwork of the interior, 
before she recognized herself. That 
amused her. She began to laugh on a 
low note, and her laughter continued 
monotonously until her breath caught, 
and she found herself fighting down a 
rising tide of hysteria. 

“You're letting go!’ she whispered to 
herself. ‘You musn’t. Not yet, any- 
way.” 

The woman’s will was terrific. She 
drew off her gloves, opened the square, 
brocaded underarm bag she carried. 
‘With a gold-cased lip stick, a thin com- 
pact of powder, and the exquisite rouge 
made especially for her by a great per- 
fumer, she repaired the ravages of the 
most terrible half hour she had ever 
known, Would she ever forget that 
office, with its shining porcelain, its 
gleaming steel? Or the measured words 
of the man behind the desk, who had 
talked on, and on, and on about the 
inevitable, striving to mitigate with 
vague improbabilities that for which 
there was no remedy? 

She put it from her resolutely. It 
was six o’clock. She must calm herself 
with a hurried hot tub, eat a light sup- 
per, and rest a half hour before going 
on to the theater. 

The machine was drawing up before 
the elaborate marble entrance of her 
apartment house. She closed her eyes, 
gathered her shattered forces together, 
stepped from the car. 

“The usual time, Michael,’ she told 
the chauffeur, and flung the door man a 
brilliant smile as he sprang forward to 
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open the great bronze door into the 
lobby. 
Her apartment, facing the Drive, 


overlooking the misty, purple waters of 
the Hudson, seemed to yield a warm, 
impalpable redolence like a 

breath as she entered the 
mauve-and-jade drawing-room, that was 
a perfect setting for her. 

Her maid rustled in to take her things, 

“T’m tired. Draw me a hot bath. 
It’s late, so I'll take nothing but a glass 
of hot milk.” 

She relaxed as long as she dared in 
the warm, scented water, concluded the 
restful rite, and slid into an elaborate 
negligee. She could still dawdle on the 
chaise longue for twenty minutes before 
she started to dress. But first she sank 
down on the satin-cushioned bench be- 
fore her dressing table, and scanned 
herself in the glass. 

‘Marthe, who was her personal maid 
as well as housekeeper, spoke from the 
bathroom threshold. 

“You forgot your 
madame!” 

Maida stared at herself, a queer, bitter 
smile on her mouth. Automatically she 
touched it with a smooth finger, dis- 
pelling the faint twin lines it had caused. 

The watchful maid stood at her elbow, 
spray in hand. 

“Take it away!” ordered her mistress 
harshly, and struck it from her hand. 
The small, squat, glass bottle shattered 
in crystal fragments, and an oily, spread- 
ing stain marred the rosy pile of the 
carpet. 

She 


sweet, 
woman's 


throat spray, 


controlled her rising temper 
simply because she couldn’t afford a 
scene just before her performance. At 
another hour she might have struck the 
girl a smart blow with her ringed hand, 
or hurled her anger at her like a weapon. 
But all she said was: 

“I’m not to use the stuff any more.” 

She still sat there, chin propped on 
her hands, while the servant cleared 
away the débris on the floor. 


She sipped her hot milk in a sort of 
daze, and waved the girl away when she 
would have reminded her of the hour. 

“I’m tired. I won’t dress until the 
last minute.” 

One would have thought that she saw 
dreadful visions as she huddled there on 
the satin cushions of the chaise longue. 

“Tt is seven thirty, madame!” expostu- 
lated the maid timidly at last. 

“Call the theater. Tell them to hold 
back the performance half an hour.” 

“Tf madame is ill,” ventured the girl, 
“need she go at all? The under- 
study 5 

She shrank back as Maida Muir flung 
off the coverlid and sprang to her feet. 

“How dare you interfere with me? 
No understudy has ever taken over my 





role. Get the theater—get Hotchkiss 
himself, imbecile—and say I will bx 
late!” 


A minute later the girl was delivering 
the message into the black instrument 
at Miss Muir’s Louis Quinze desk. 

“Now get out!” 

She remembered something. 

“Wait! Isn’t my ma 
to-morrow ?”’ 

“Thursdays always, madame.” 

“Get hold of her to-night and make 
the appointment an hour earlier. I'm 
lunching with some one—oh, yes, Car! 
Gregory, and his new play’—her lip 
curled deliciously—“and I don’t want to 
be late.” 

The girl acquiesced, and withdrew 

(Maida Muir walked rather heavily to 
her desk and stood looking down at it. 

She made a sudden decision. lifted 
the receiver from its hook, replaced ii, 
remembering that she did not know 1 
number. Her forefinger stole swift! 
down the close print of the columns 

Rannell—Ransom—Rantoul. 

She called the 
last. 

“Mr. Rantoul, please.” 


sseuse coming 


number and got it at 


Mr. Rantoul! was at 
to be disturbed. 


dinner, and not 
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“He must be disturbed!” she com- 
manded savagely. “Say that—Mrs. 
Rantoul is calling!” 

There was a sharp gasp at the other 
end of the wire. She smiled slyly. Evi- 
dently Neal’s servants were unaware of 
the existance of a Mrs, Rantoul! The 
thought gave her malicious pleasure. 
Every one should know about it soon 
enough, if all went well! 

Neal’s voice. She remembered, at 
this strange moment, how those pleasant, 
rather deep tones had thrilled her long 
ago. She had loved him once! If she 
hadn't, she would never have been capa- 
ble of the undying fires of hatred that 
consumed her now. 

“Neal?” 

“Speaking.” 

“It’s I—Maida.” Her lips stiffened 
as they formed the words that would 
bring him to her. “I want to see you 
to-night after the performance!” 

“To-night ?” 

He sounded startled. 

“T sha’n’t reach my apartment much 
before a quarter to twelve. Shall I ex- 
pect you then?” 

He could only answer in the affirma- 
tive. She gave him the address and 
hung up. She still had a short letter to 
write, if she actually intended to carry 
out the plan she had conceived, full 
grown, in one blinding moment. But 
there would be time for that later if she 
got to the theater early enough to re- 
scind her impetuous order to delay the 
rise of the curtain. 

She summoned the cowed, 
maid. 

“Dress me as quickly as possible. I'll 
wear that same black dress.”’ 

She slid into it swiftly, drew down 
her hat over the disordered gold of her 
hair, and was ready to leave in a mirac- 
ulously short time. 

She paused once in the hall, her eyes 
fixed upon the letter chute, conveniently 
close to her hall door, while the maid 
rang the elevator bell. 


sulking 


“Don’t wait for me to-night, Marthe; 
but be here by eight thirty. I’ve a full 
morning.” 

The girl's sulkiness lifted somewhat 
at the prospect of an evening off. 

Downstairs Maida stopped at the 
switchboard and smiled brilliantly at the 
man on duty. 

“IT meant to mail a letter! What time 
is the last collection taken, Michael?” 

“Eleven thirty sharp, madame.” 

“Thanks !” 

She passed out of the lobby with her 
quick, extraordinarily graceful gait, and 
stepped into her waiting car, 


CHAPTER V. 


Maida sat again at her desk, reading 
what she had just written with an avid 
sort of satisfaction. The phrasing 
seemed to please her, for she smiled 
slyly to herself as she sealed and ad- 
dressed the envelope, affixed a stamp, 
and glanced at the little silver timepiece 
before her. 

It was eighteen minutes before twelve. 
She had returned from the theater not 
fifteen minutes before, had slipped into 
a negligee, and hastened through this 
self-imposed task that seemed to give 
her such curious satisfaction. 

Neal Rantoul would be here at any 
minute. Promptness was one of his 
virtues, she remembered grimly. 

She stepped out into the hall, setting 
the catch in the door so that she could 
open it at will, and paused before the 
brenze-and-glass mail chute. It seemed 
to fascinate her. It was now a quarter 
to twelve. The letter would not be 
collected until morning, she knew. She 
pushed open the poised the 
stamped, addressed envelope over it for 
a bare instant, let it slide through. She 
saw it flashing whitely in its swift de- 
scent, and started at the whir of the 
elevator’s approach. 

Neal! 

She had just reached the haven of 


slot, 
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her private foyer when his ring buzzed 
through the apartment. She admitted 
him herself. 

He followed her into the mauve-and- 
jade drawing-room, softly lit, faintly 
perfumed, with the despairing step of a 
man who walks into a prison cell. 

“I was astonished by your summons.” 

She waved him into a chair, and 
seated herself on a little, curved settee. 
She looked flawless in the kind light, 
yet there were traces of exhaustion upon 
her that only served to emphasize her 
slight, blond frailty. Strange that so 
fragile, so wraithlike a figure should be 
so implacable! 

“I supposed you would be. Your 
maid got quite a turn when I announced 
myself!” 

She fumbled for a cigarette. 

He rather wondered at her smoking. 
It could not be good for her voice. 

“Naturally, as she didn’t know there 
was a Mrs. Rantoul!” 

She shrugged drearily. 

“Oh, well! It doesn’t really matter, 
Neal. I sent for you to tell you that 
in a few days—perhaps sooner”—she 
smiled obliquely—‘“all the world will 
know that there was a Mrs. Rantoul.” 

“What do you mean?” 

He distrusted every breath in her frail 
body. 

“That I’m sick of sensing hatred, and 


antagonism. I am going to set you 
free.” 


He loomed large in the toy drawing- 
room, 

“Do you mean that?” 

“1 do.” 

She looked down at her clasped hands. 

“It’s rather a sudden decision, and it 
takes me off my feet,” murmured Neal. 
“I—I don’t mean to be as ungracious 
as I sound.” 

“T shall no longer stand in your way. 
To-morrow x 

She stopped short, and he got the im- 
pression that the thought of the morrow 
struck some cruel knell to her most 





cherished hopes. He could not help 
feeling like a boor and a bully as he 
stood there, yet he knew perfectly well 
that the air of magnificent renunciation 
she managed to give her defeat was a 
pose of the first water. 

“T’'ll give you grounds,” he promised. 
“That sort of thing is easily arranged, 
and it will be most expedient to get the 
divorce within the State.” 

This circumvention of the law was 
quite permissible to his code. He was 
perfectly willing to offer up himself on 
the altar of a necessary injustice, but he 
could not have reversed their positions. 

“That, or you can go to some distant 
State. There will be no one to contest 
your suit.” 

He plunged into an absorbed discus- 
sion of ways and means, and the woman 
followed his nervous stride up and down 
the narrow room with unwavering gaze. 
He was rather better looking now, she 
thought, than when she had first known 
him. His athletic, well-knit frame had 
replaced a boyish lankiness with the 
muscular, lithe grace of the man who 
rides and runs, 

Only his eyes had lost their old charm 
for her, their old sweetness. But per- 
haps they looked on that Hammond girl 
with a different light in them. 

She moved restlessly. 

“You may want to go away. 
you won't.” 

She brushed a bright, fine-spun drift 
of hair out of her eyes with a little ges- 
ture that seemed to shield them from 
the light. 

“What does it matter? 
be arranged later.” 

He paused in front of her. 

“It’s late, and I’m tiring you. You're 
quite right. We can think of all these 
things to-morrow.” 

She sprang up. 

“Don’t go quite yet. 
that!” 

It was horrible to her to see him smil- 
ing penitently at her, with the light shin- 


Perhaps 


All that can 


I didn’t mean 
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ing on his fair hair that was almost taffy 
colored. He looked as if the past ten 
years had not existed! She could not 
down the queer fancy that they were in 
Vienna, in the apartment he had leased 
for her in an old and magnificent house 
on the Strasse Ferster. Always, after 
they had been to the play or the opera, 
or simply strolling through the great 
parks, with their band music that made 
the Viennese the light-hearted populace 
they were, he would come up, roam rest- 
lessly through the vast rooms while the 
little, rosy maidservant laid out a cold 
supper for them. 

Perhaps he was remembering these 
poignant hours, too, for he sighed. And 
that sigh almost stripped her of her 
cunning, her resolve. 

“T’m very grateful for this hour, 
Maida. It gives me back a great many 
beautiful memories that I thought were 
quite destroyed, and destroys—all the 
others.” 

He held out his hand. 

She took it listlessly. 

“Will you forgive me for a great 
many cruel things that I have said to 
you?” he asked under his breath. 

“There will soon be nothing between 
us to forgive!” she told him. “So you 
will take away with you only—a beau- 
tiful memory.” 

An inscrutable smile touched her 
mouth. He wondered whether her 
beauty actually had an underlying hint 
of the sinister, or whether it was simply 
his pictorial imagination that etched it 
there, in her eyes and smile. Poor 
Maida! She was gentle and kind to- 
night. 

“T’m afraid you will not always keep 
that memory !” 

“How could I not keep it! I shall 
always remember that you made it pos- 
sible for me to be the happiest of men.” 

Her hand slipped from his suddenly. 

He cursed himself for his tactlessness, 
thinking ruefully of the vanity of 
women, 


“T see!” she said in a smothered little 
voice. ‘““Then—you don’t hate me any 
more?” ' 

“Not a particle!’ he declared honestly. 

He really wanted to get away. Why 
did she seem so anxious to keep him 
there a little longer? He couldn't help 
feeling that he was undertaking a rdle 
in some well-rehearsed play, that he did 
not quite know his part. But that odd 
sensation, of course, was due to Maida’s 
natural theatricalism. 

“Neal!” she demanded suddenly, al- 
most hoarsely, as if under the stress of 
some overpowering emotion. 

She raised her arms, and the jade- 
green chiffon hung from them, fur 
bordered, exotic, lending added allure to 
their sculptured pallor. 

He became panic-stricken, and she 
strove not to see it written large upon 
him. 

“Neal!” she cried again, desperately. 
“I’m on the verge of—oh, perhaps it 
isn’t too late even now!” 

“Too late for what?” he asked gently. 

His very gentleness was invincible, 
and she knew it. 

“IT want you to know,” she told him 
brokenly, “that what you said the other 
day wasn’t true! You thought I didn't 
love you when | gave you everything. 
I did. You'll understand, later. If | 
hadn’t loved you, I couldn’t do what I 
am about to do!” 

He thrust his hands deep into the 
pockets of his dinner jacket. 

“That—I’m glad of that, too!” 

She stood leaning against a little .n- 
laid table, watching him with shining, 
intent eyes. 

“You loved me, for a little while!” 

“Very dearly.” 

A long sigh escaped her lips. She 
lifted her hands once more. 

“Have you ever conceived of that 
love’s renascence ?”’ 





It was a mad, hopeless query, she 
knew. And yet, she could not resist it. 
He started, biting his lip miserably. 
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“One doesn’t think of the impos- 
sible !”’ 

He was wretchedly ill at ease, and he 
could not conquer his distrust of her, 
as she played upon him with every art at 
her command. Had her gentleness, her 
yielding, all been part of a trick? Had 
she enveigled him here only to try to 
ensnare him in her toils again? 

The doubt he felt was plain to her. 
The glamour, the sentiment and indeci- 
sion of the past half hour fell from her. 

“I’m not trying to take you from 
Diane Hammond. I don’t want you 
now,” she told him with a still sort of 
contempt. Then she laughed. “You 
shall be rid of me! I promise you that!” 

“I think I’d better go.” 

“Yes; I need my rest—badly.” She 
dropped onto the little sofa; rumpled 
her bright hair with her hands. ‘Not 
that I do much sleeping nowadays.” 

“You’re working too hard, perhaps,” 
he commented. 

She shrugged. 

“T’'ll take a rest before very long. Can 
I still requisition you to go on an errand 
for me?” 

She raised her face and smiled at him 
—that sweet, sly smile of hers! 

“I'll be glad to’ do anything, of 
course.” 

“My maid’s out for the evening. And 
I’m out of luminol—that stuff I always 
took to make me sleep.” 

He remembered. 

“I get it at the corner drug store. 
Would you mind very much 

He picked up his hat and stick. 

“Of course not.” 

He could probably tip a boy to bring 
it back. She seemed to read his thought. 

“I’m sorry to ask you to bring it to 
me yourself, but Heaven only knows 
when that wretched boy would deliver 
it. And I do want to sleep!” She 
smiled, “You might get me a jar of 
bath salts, too.” 

He left the apartment with a sense 
of temporary relief. 
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‘He found the designated shop easily. 
It was on Broadway, and open all night, 


luckily. He entered and spoke to a 
sleepy clerk. 
“Tablet form?’ asked the clerk. 


“Half-grain tablets, I suppose.” 

Neal wasn’t sure, but acceded doubt- 
fully. 

“How much do you want?” 

Manlike he shrugged. 

“Give me enough to last a good while, 
taken regularly.” 

The clerk brought down a brown- 
glass vial and stood it on the counter. 

“There are a hundred there.” 

“That’s enough. And _let’s 
violet sec bath salts.” 

The parcel was made and tied with 
orange twine. 

“Have to ask you to sign for that 
luminol.” The clerk yawned. “Nar- 
cotic laws 7s 

Neal bent over the register, already 
indited with his purchase, and signed 
“Neal Rantoul” opposite the date. Then 
he glanced up at the round clock. 

“Good heavens, it can’t be that late!” 

“Feels a lot later than that to me,” 
laughed the clerk. “Ten minutes of 
one! I’ve got to change that date!” 

He scratched out April fifth, and 
scrawled a big six over the mutilated 
numeral, while Neal glanced at his own 
watch for confirmation of the hour. 

“You clock’s right, after all! Good 
night.” 

He picked up his change and left the 
shop. 

Neal felt distinctly embarrassed as he 
strode into the handsome lobby of 
Maida’s apartment building again. The 
night door man looked after him in some 
surprise. 

Presently he rang her bell once more 
and was admitted. She took the pack- 
age gratefully. 

“Many thanks! That’s very sweet of 
you, Neal.”” She smiled at him. “Can 
I impose on you still further?” 

He was terribly anxious to be off, but 


see— 
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she did look drawn and weary in this 
brighter light. 

“I’m done up, and I didn’t have any 
dinner; The restaurant in the building 
is closed. Could you fix me a glass of 
malted milk, in which I can take my 
luminol? You'll. find a diminutive 
kitchen at the end of the hall.” 

He had served her in this intimate 
fashion before, as they both remem- 
bered. 

“Of course.” 

He hated savagely to blunder into her 
elaborate bathroom, uncork the little 
glass bottle, then turn on the lights in 
the porcelain closet of a kitchenette, and 
touch the gas plate to flame. 

She watched him put a saucepan of 
milk over the blue fire; smiled. 

“This amuses me.” 

“T’m glad of that.” 

It didn’t amuse him. It rather sick- 
ened him, to have her force him into 
even a slight revival of that earlier epi- 
sode. But what could he do? 

“It’s the last thing you'll ever do for 
me, my dear!” she reminded him with 
soft mockery, and returned to the little 
sofa in the drawing-room. 

He hoped it was, as he poured the 
steaming milk into a glass. She wanted 
the luminol! tablets dissolved in it, to 
make her sleep! How she treasured 
that shallow, white-and-gold beauty of 
hers! 

A thousand bitter thoughts surged 
through his brain. Had she any honest 
intention of keeping her promise to re- 
lease him? If she hadn’t—— 

He permitted two small white tablets 
to drop into his cupped palm and 
weighed them reflectively, lost in un- 
happy -musing. 

A few moments later he stood beside 
her, glass in hand. 

“Here you are!”’ 

She took it from him, and sipped it 
slowly. 

“The stuff doesn’t taste, taken this 
way. I hate things that taste badly.” 


He could go now. His hands were 
twitching nervously. The night had 
told upon him too, she thought sardoni- 
cally, sensitive creature that he was! 

“You're anxious to leave me, aren’t 
you?” 

“It’s after one,” he admitted briefly. 

She gave him her hand. 

“Go, then. Good night!” 

“You'll let me hear from you in a day 
or so?” he muttered miserably. 

She nodded, absorbed in the pattern 
of the Persian rug. 

“You'll hear!” 

The door closed behind him. She 
gave a gasping sob of relief, and buried 
her face suddenly in the little silken 
pillows of the sofa. 

Neal Rantoul walked downstairs, 
rather than wait for the elevator. As 
he passed through the lobby the elevator 
man looked at him oddly. He was very 
pale, and the compressed grimness of 
his lips gave him a noticeable look. 

He brushed past the door man, who 
tipped his cap respectfully, and almost 
plunged into the airy darkness. 


CHAPTER VI, 


Torn between hope and a curious, pre- 
monitory dread, Neal Rantoul tried to 
walk off his nervous energy, and 
tramped home, only to pass a wretchedly 
sleepless night. 

He had admitted himself with his 
latchkey, and was surprised to see his 
aunt in a quilted-silk dressing gown 
waiting up for him. 

Her worn lips were too tremulous to 
frame the question that leaped from her 
birdlike eyes. He laid a tender hand 
on her arm. 

“You've nothing to trouble your dear, 
warm heart about now! I'ma free man, 
Aunt Mary; or I shall be, soon enough.” 

Strange that he should look so worn 
and haggard, in the face of this new 
happiness. He told himself that depres- 
sion was only the sequence to the nerve 
strain of the recent interview. 
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“I’m all right. Only a little tired. 
Maida’s a devastating person, in her 
way. Will you forgive me if I go 
straight up to bed?” 

She drew down his blond head. 

“Happy dreams!” 

But they were not. 
broken 


His sleep was 
when it came, fitful, crowded 
with unhappy, meaningless snatches of 
the unreal, from which he was glad to 
wake with a start. It was almost dawn 
when he did fall sound asleep, and it 
seemed to him a bare half hour before 
some shrill noise merged into an erratic 
dream, and would not be stilled. The 
dream vanished into the limbo whence it 
came, but the jangling summons at his 
elbow persisted. 

Ile opened a hostile eye, roused him- 
self sufficiently to reach for the tele- 
phone at his elbow, and lifted the re- 
ceiver to his ear. 

The crisp, clipped words in a strange 
voice did more than anything else to 
bring him to sharp cognizance, 


“Am I speaking to Mr. Neal Ran- 
toul ?” 
“You are.’ And at an outrageous 


hour of the morning too, he felt like 
adding. 

“This is Doctor Herman Straus 
I ama tenant of Earl’s Court, 
Riverside Drive, and the physician of 
Miss Maida Muir as well.” 

That was the name of Maida’s apart- 
ment house! 

“What has happened?” Neal de- 
manded sharply, and wondered at the 
perceptible pause. 


speaking. 


“I think you had better come and see 
for yourself,” said the chilly voice. 
“Something very serious, Mr. Rantoul. 
Miss Muir died during the night.” 

“Died!” 

His own voice sounded like a very 
frail and uncertain instrument to Neal. 

“Tler maid discovered what had hap- 
pened on her arrival, twenty minutes 
ago, and called me in. I happened to 
know of your relationship to Miss Muir, 


- weight. 


and notified you at once. You'd better 
get over here as quickly as possible.” 

Neal gathered together his scattered 
wits. 

“T’'ll be with you in less than half an 
hour,” he promised. 

It was while he was flinging on his 
clothes that he remembered that he had 
failed to ask the most natural question 
of all under such circumstances, He 
had not even wondered how Maida had 
died! No wonder the doctor’s voice 
had maintained a certain chilly signifi- 
cance! 

He finished dressing, and with the 
merest word of explanation to the aston- 
ished butler, who was not accustomed to 
seeing his master dart out of the house 
at this hour in anything but riding 
clothes, dashed down the steps. A pass- 
ing taxi picked him up, and presently 
dropped him before the imposing en- 
trance of the building he had left a few 
short hours before. 

The man at the switchboard stared at 
him with undisguised curiosity as he 
passed, arid he was conscious of the avid 
eyes of the two door men upon him. 
Naturally he did not announce himself, 
but the elevator man ejected him from 
the gilt cage with a knowing, round-eyed 
interest. 

At his ring the door of Maida Muir’s 
apartment was opened by a strange man. 

“Mr. Rantoul, I presume?” 

Neal nodded. 

“T can’t tell you how shocked and 
amazed I was by your announcement,” 
he told the medical man in a voice he 
scarcely recognized as his own. “When 
—and how did this happen?” 

‘he doctor preceded him into the 
drawing-room, that he had last seen 
under soft, shaded lights. The lamps 
were still lit. The little sofa, with its 
apple-green taffeta cushions, still bore 
the faint imprint of the dead woman’s 
He glanced over his shoulder, 
and turned his eyes resolutely from the 
blank panels of a closed door. 
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Through the half-drawn curtains the 
early morning sunlight slanted in, mak- 
ing strangely garish and futile the elec- 
tric lights. Neal made as if to turn 
them out, but was stayed by the physi- 
cian’s authoritative hand. 

“Don’t touch anything, please.” 

“Sorry!” apologized Neal nervously. 
“It—the lighted lamps—gave things 
such a queer look.” 

“Everything must be left as we found 
it, Will you smoke?” 

Neal shook his head. 

“As I told you over the telephone, 
Miss Muir’s maid, Marthe Roussel, ar- 
rived at her usual hour—a quarter past 
eight—this morning. Miss Muir had 
given her the evening off, and she had 
last seen her mistress before she left 
for the theater last night. She got her 
own breakfast, then knocked on Miss 
Muir’s door. There was no response. 
Miss Muir had told her to waken her 
earlier than usual, as she had a full 


morning. The girl knocked again, and 
looked in. Her mistress had not gone 
to bed. She lay on a wicker chaise 


longue, still dressed in some sort of a 
negligee. The girl thought her asleep 
until she touched her. Death occurred 
sometime during the night. Between 
two and four, I should say.” 

“T see.” 

Neal realized that he was betraying 
no grief. He could not simulate the 
emotion; there was no reason why he 
should feel anything but shock, and a 
certain distress at the suddenness of 
Maida’s death. But did Doctor Straus 
understand that? 

“I—I am _ horribly shocked, of 
course,” he told him. “My wife and I 
have been completely separated for al- 
most ten years, as you must know.” 

"i @o.” 

“So I’m_ overwhelmed, 
prostrated with grief. But how did she 
die? I—TI saw her last night, and when 
I left her she seemed perfectly well.” 

The doctor stroked his small beard. 


rather than 


“She died of heart failure.” 

“Heart failure!” 

Was there a shade of relief in Neal 
Rantoul’s voice? 

“Induced by an overdose of some de- 
pressant. Probably some sort of sleep- 
ing powder.” 

“What ?” 

“I found nothing in a cursory exam- 
ination of her room. But in the bath- 
room I found a bottle of luminol tablets, 
She takes them pretty constantly; has 
for years.” 

Neal drew a deep breath; squared his 
shoulders. 

“T gave her two tablets in a glass of 
hot malted milk before I left her last 
night, shortly after one o’clock.” 

Doctor Straus flung him a sudden 
look. 

“You gave her two luminol tablets?” 

“She told me that was what she al- 
ways took. I came here to see her on 


a private matter, after the theater. She 
telephoned me early in the evening. We 
talked for perhaps an hour. Just as I 


” 


was leaving she—— 

Good heavens! He mustn't commit 
himself too far, He needn't admit that 
he had gone out and purchased them! 
Yet, if he did not openly state as much, 
it might look odd later on. 

He mopped his brow. 

“Yes?” encouraged the doctor. 

“She sent me out to a near-by drug 
store to get her some luminol. She was 
feeling nervous, and naturally had a 
horror of a sleepless night. I went, ob- 
tained the stuff, brought it back to her, 
and then gave her two tablets in hot 
milk.” 

The man was silent. 

“Was her heart in bad shape?” asked 
Neal. 

“She was absolutely sound,” said 
Straus gravely. “She kept herself in 
excellent condition, 
actresses do. 


as practically all 
Two grains of luminol 
would never have caused her death, Mr 
Rantoul. But before a post-mortem ex- 
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amination, I should be willing to take 
my oath that she had taken, or had been 
given, forty or fifty grains of luminol, 
rather than one! I think you will find 
that I am right in my conclusion.” 

Neal turned very white. 

“You mean—that she deliberately 
committed suicide? Good God!” 

“T only mean that she died mysteri- 
ously, from a heart depressant admin- 
istered, or taken, in a very large quan- 
tity—large enough to insure death within 
a half hour. We must leave the rest to 
the medical examiner.” 

“The medical examiner!” Neal wet 
his lips. “I thought he was only called 
in where there was some doubt a 

Doctor Straus pursed his lips. 

“In just such cases as this, Mr. Ran- 
toul. He should be here at any mo- 
ment.” 

Neal sat down heavily. 

“Where is she?” 

“In her bedroom. Nothing must be 
disturbed until Bush gets here.” He 
looked sharply at the husband of Maida 
Muir, then he turned as if to approach 
the closed door of the room of death. 
“Do you wish to go in?” 

Neal put out a vehement hand. 

“No.” 

The doctor gazed at him curiously. 

“After all, 1 was almost a stranger. 
I feel that I have no right—in there.” 

The doorbell shrilled through the 
quiet room. Rantoul glimpsed the soft- 
footed, frightened figure of a maid, 
whom he had not seen before. 

“That’s Bush now.” 

The medical examiner greeted them 
brusquely. 

“Good morning, Straus. You were 
in luck to get hold of me so early.” 

“This is Mr. Neal Rantoul, the hus- 
band of Miss Muir.” 

“Eh? Sorry to meet you in this 
capacity, Mr. Rantoul. Very tragic; 
very tragic indeed.” 

He drew off pale-yellow gloves rather 
unctuously, staring about the charming 





room with blinking, pale-blue eyes that 
saw everything. 

“Will you take me in, doctor? You'll 
wait until I have made an examination, 
Mr. Rantoul.” 

It was a courteous enough statement, 
but a statement, for all that. 

“Of course,” murmured Neal, and 
dropped into a chair. 

His brain was spinning like a top. 
He could not yet believe that behind 
that closed door lay all that was left of 
the vivid, lovely creature who had been 
all things to him once. Maida dead! 
Now he was free indeed. And yet he 
could wrest no happiness from the actu- 
ality. 

He sprang up and paced the carpet. 
Here, on the little, silken sofa, she had 
lain. Here beside the table she had 
stood and pleaded with him. A few 
short hours ago she had been a living 
barrier to his happiness. Now he need 
only step across her inanimate, lifeless 
body to grasp it forever! 

He drew a gusty breath, and the door 
opened, so that he started nervously. 

The medical examiner stood there. 

“Will you step in here, please, Mr. 
Rantoul ?” 

He couldn’t refuse the request. But 
his palms were damp as he crossed the 
threshold and found himself in the 
satin-lined jewel box of a room. He 
glanced furtively at the chaise longue, 
and its empty, crushed cushions. Then 
he saw the still outlines of a human 
figure betrayed beneath the thin folds of 
a silken coverlid on the bed. She had 
been moved, then. 

Doctor Bush bent over the bed and 
turned down the enveloping folds. Neal 
braced himself to look once upon the 
pale, waxen face. 

“She looks as if she were asleep,” he 
whispered. 

“Death was painless, of course,” ex- 
plained the medical examiner. “I share 
my colleague’s conclusion. I’ve a few 
questions here ai 
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Neal braced himself. 

The official plied him with simple 
questions, based on the inadequate 
sketch he had given Doctor Straus. 
How had he happened to come there? 
At what hour had she summoned him? 
Just where had he purchased the 
luminol? And the glass in which he 
had given it to her?” 

“She sipped it in the drawing-room,” 
Neal remembered. “Probably it is still 
there.” 

Doctor Bush rang for the maid. 
White faced, she slipped into the room, 
her eyes, reddened slightly, straying now 
and then to the sheeted figure on the 
bed. 

“You partly tidied the drawing-room 
before waking your mistress?” 

“No, monsieur. Madame wished to 
be wakened early. I left that until later, 
and started madame’s breakfast before 
I knocked on her door, to draw her 
bath.” 

“You touched nothing in the front 
room?” 

She shrugged. 

“Nothing but the tray and the glass 
in which madame had taken her milk 
before retiring. The tray I needed. I 
washed the glass, naturally.” 

“So that’s that.” The medical exam- 
iner looked petulant. “When did you 
last see Miss Muir, Marthe?” 

“Jus’ before she left for the theater. 
She gave me the evening off. She had 
been ver’ cross, and I was glad to see 
‘er go.” 

The maid sniffed mournfully. 

“Why was she cross ?” 

Marthe lifted her palms inimitably. 

“Why does the sun shine, and the 
rain fall, m’sieur? ‘Madame ’ad what 
you call temperament! ‘When she was 
tired, or annoyed, she went into the 
grand rage.” 

The girl was standing near the dress- 
ing table, and she tapped significantly a 
dark splotch on the rose-colored rug. 

“You see this? It is the spray she 
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uses for her throat, She was cross, and 
she knocked it from my hand—so!” 

Bush stooped, his eye caught by a thin 
gleam, and rose with a splinter of cut 
glass in his hand. 

“A glass spray, eh? It broke, I pre- 
sume. 

“Yes, m’sieur.” 

“But, apart from this natural temper- 
ishness, did madame seem upset by any- 
thing? Was she unhappy, depressed ?” 

“T think not, monsieur. She was up 
and down—so!” 

“Did she mention any appointments, 
give you any orders for the day?” 

The medical examiner had moved to 
the gilt-legged desk, and stood there 
gazing down at the actress’ engagement 
pad, which he fingered speculatively. 

“Yes, m’sieur. Madame had a busy 
morning, and wished to be wakened 
early. Her masseuse comes to-day. She 
had me telephone her to come at eleven 
instead of twelve, for she was lunching 
with a playwright r 

“Carl Gregory, eh? He’s marked 
down here, with Plaza Grill, one o’clock, 
written after it, I'll get hold of him. 
And who is Suzanne, who appears to 
be due here or elsewhere at nine 
thirty?” 

“That is her dresser at the theater, 
m’sieur. She came to look at a new 
costume madame ordered, that did not 
quite suit her.” 

“When she comes show her into the 
other room. Don’t mention the fact of 
madame’s death. That’s all, Marthe. 
You may go.” 

The girl left, and Doctor Bush and 
the fashionable physician exchanged an 
odd look. 

“Why should she have killed herself?” 
murmured Neal miserably. “She was 
young, beautiful, brilliantly successful, 
with everything to live for.” 

“Precisely!” Bush coughed. “In 
fact, Mr. Rantoul, I am not at all con- 
vinced that she did kill herself!” 

Neal looked up sharply. 























“What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say.” The doorbell 
shrilled again. “A complete examina- 
tion will tell us more than we actually 
know now. And after that % 

“She must have killed herself!” de- 
clared Neal savagely. ‘Why, you place 
her death shortly after the hour at which 
I left her. No one else came?” 

Doctor Bush scrawled something in a 
little book. 

“No one, That has been ascertained. 
There will undoubtedly be an inquest. 
You will remain within reach until after- 
wards.” 

A thin, black-clad figure carrying a 
pasteboard box was visible through the 
open door. 

“Madame’s dresser, monsieur,” an- 
nounced Marthe in a small, choked voice. 

Doctor Bush ushered the two men into 
the still lighted drawing-room. where 
the Frenchwoman waited. 

“You are Suzanne Tourneur, are you 
not?” 

She inclined her sleek, black head. 
Her sharp eyes darted to each strange 
face in turn; rested in recognition upon 
Neal’s pale features. 

“Yes, m’sieur. I intrude, n’est-ce 
pas? Only, madame required that I 
come early to-day with her new gown.” 

“Madame will not need you,” the ex- 





aminer said quietly. ‘“‘Madame died 
last night.” 
The woman’s_ pale-brown face 


blanched. Her thin, shabbibly gloved 
hand stole up to her throat. 

“Died?” She echoed the word in a 
strangled whisper. It was evident that 
of all the people with whom Maida Muir 
had to deal intimately, only this woman 
had cared for her. 

“It happened very suddenly.” 

“How, m’sieur? Tell me, I beg of 
you! Madame, she was ver’ good to 
me. I loved her ver’ much!” 

“We have every reason to believe that 
she died as a result of an overdose of 
the tablets she took to induce sleep.” 
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“She killed herself? Never!” 

The woman’s gaunt body quivered 
with a sort of rage. She turned upon 
Neal Rantoul with the venomous swift- 
ness of a snake, coiled to strike. 

“That man was her husban’! He 
know somet’ing about her death, yes! 
Ask him ’ow close he came to choking 
her—yes, three nights ago only!” 

Neal wheeled upon her. 

“How dare you make such an asser- 
tion? It’s utterly unwarranted, and you 
know it.” If he could obliterate the 
memory of that scene in her dressing 
room! It came over him now with a 
sickening host of minute recollections. 
The woman who faced him now had 
intruded upon the dreadful moment in 
which he had seized Maida’s insolent, 
bared shoulder, clapped his palm over 
her curled mouth, that had vilified the 
woman he loved so well! The hand 
that traveled to his beaded brow shook 
imperceptibly. 

“She refers to something that took 
place, most unhappily, the other evening 
at. the theater,” he told the two men. 
“Miss Muir saw me in a box, sent me 
a note to come behind the scenes to her 
dressing room. I must explain that ever 
since our marriage, ten years ago, we 
have lived apart.” 

“You were divorced?” asked Bush. 

“No; Miss Muir did not wish for a 
divorce. I tried to persuade her to give 
me my freedom a year ago, but she was 
obdurate. That evening she summoned 
me, only to tell me again that she would 
not release me. We quarreled, I’m sorry 
to say. She taunted me, and when 
she He stopped short. He must 
be careful not to bring Diane’s name 
into this sordid tragedy. “When she 
lost control of her temper, uttered some 
unforgivable things, I sealed her lips 
with my hand.” 

“You threatened her as well, m’sieur! 
You said—how is it?—‘you will tempt 
me once too often,’ when she tol’ you 
zat you wished her dead!’ 
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“You had better be very careful what 
you say !”” warned the medical examiner. 

The woman shrugged sullenly. 

Neal’s head fell. 

“She is speaking the truth—the 
garbled truth. I did say that, as people 
often say hard and bitter things that 
they do not mean.” 

Both men were silent. Neal, his 
pulses hammering a premonitory drum 
beat of warning, sensed the ugly thing 
their silence curtained inadequately. 

“So far as I know, | was the only 
person on earth who had good reason 
for wishing my wife dead. I cannot 
deny that her death means my freedom. 
But I can and do deny that I had any- 
thing to do with it! That I should take 
her life is unthinkable! I—good God!” 
He laughed with a sudden outpouring of 
relief, “Why, I had no earthly motive, 
even, for killing her last night. For she 
sent for me to tell me that she had de- 
cided to give me a divorce!” 

Bush looked at him mildly. 

“That is a very important point, Mr. 
Rantoul. I am exceedingly glad that 
such was the case. Exceedingly glad.” 
He fingered his short, blond mustache. 
“In the unlikely event of such a question 
arising, you could offer proof of her 
decision ?” 

“Proof?” 

The woman Suzanne laughed scorn- 
fully. 

“Proof, hein? Madame tol’ me much 
in confidence, but never that! You t’ink 
she ever give him up to some other 
woman? You do not know her!” 

Neal ignored her hostility, 

“T quite forgot that I can’t prove my 
assertion. We were alone here.” 

“Too bad,” said Bush gravely. Then 
he turned to the woman. “I advise you 
not to vent any personal opinions you 
may have about the matter of madame’s 
death. You may get yourself into a 
great deal of trouble by doing it. I 
promise you that the authorities will see 
justice done.” 


Neal felt netted in an invisible, far- 
flung snare. His thoughts were in the 
most abject confusion, What a ghastly 
situation he was in! Only the delibera- 
tion of chance itself could have effected 
so formidable an entanglement. Why, 
everything that had occurred—that 
would occur—only served to strengthen 
the horrible doubt in the minds of these 
men. 

“As soon as the post-mortem exam- 
ination is completed the inquest will be 
held. You will be asked to appear. 
You're staying in town?” 

Neal gave his address and telephone 
number quietly. 

“Had Miss Muir a family—close rela- 
tives who should be notified?” 

“None, I’m quite sure.” 

He left them at last, and plunged out 
into the clean air of the morning. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Forty-eight hours later both Neal 
Rantoul and the world at large knew of 
the result of the post mortem, It was 
ascertained that beautiful Maida Muir 
had come to her death by means of an 
overdose of the sleeping pellets she al- 
ways took. It had been no accidental 
death, certainly. For both the medical 
examiner and the doctor in the building 
had been upheld in their opinion that 
from forty to fifty grains had been ad- 
ministered, or taken, precluding any 
possibility of accident. 

The inquest was called for that after- 
noon, and presently Neal must leave for 
the official room in which it was to be 
held. He and his aunt were still worn 
with the stress of the day. 

“It’s so horrible, Aunt Mary,” he said 
“She took the stuff deliberately, moved 
by spite or despair, of which I was the 
cause.” 

“She didn’t do it from any sense of 
justice toward you!” declared the old 
woman, thrusting the gawdy headlines 
of the morning journal from her. 
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“Tf I thought she had done it for my 
sake, I don’t think I could bear it!” Neal 
said sharply. “It’s bad enough to have 
driven her to such a point of despair, 
unreasonable though her attitude was.” 

They were sitting silently in Miss 
Rantoul’s private sitting room, to which 
she was wont to withdraw whenever she 
fancied Neal might like to be alone. 
She had left him to his solitude, but he 
had followed her upstairs, wanting her 
companionship. 

“What time is the inquest ?” she asked. 

“Three thirty.” 

“Neal, will they question you about 
—about Diane?” 

He bowed his head in his hands. 

“I hope they don’t even know of her 
existence. I don’t see how they can. 
If they should, well—they’ll learn noth- 
ing more from me.” 

“She should have communicated with 
you!” Miss Rantoul flared. 

“It would have been the most foolish 
thing she could have done,” Neal as- 
serted loyally. 

“Yet I should have loved her always 
for it!” 

He winced, and turned to look out of 
the window down into the shallow, high- 
walled garden hemmed in by encroach- 
ing houses. It had hurt him a little to 
have Diane ignore utterly his perilous 
predicament. Poor child! She was 
doubtless terribly afraid of the attach- 
ing notoriety. He couldn’t blame her 
for wanting to escape any connection 
with the husband of the late Maida 
Muir. And when he considered the 
circumstances of her death it was with 
a little prayer of hope that Diane’s name 
might never be spoken on the witness 
stand, or printed in any scandal-monger- 
ing sheet. 

It was better, infinitely better, for her 
to keep out of the ugly mess. If she 
did care for him, and was willing to 
wait until the world had forgotten, and 
then brave the world’s reminiscence, 
why, they might find happiness together 


yet. \But he knew miserably that he 
would never ask her to share his life. 

Yet when the instrument at his aunt’s 
side shrilled, just as he was about to go, 
and she offered it to him happily, he 
could hardly subdue the note of joy in 
his voice as he answered the soft, dis- 
tant greeting. ; 

“I’ve been out of town for three 
days,” Diane told him tremulously. 
“Neal, I didn’t even see a paper until 
last night, and I had no opportunity to 
call you. I’m simply dazed by the whole 
thing.” 

“T can understand that,” he told her 
unsteadily, “I’m dazed myself. If 
you've seen the papers, you know as 
much about it all as I do. It’s quite 
appalling. I’m on my way to the in- 
quest now.” 

“Oh!” 

The word frightened her. It had a 
grim connotation, Heaven knew! Neal 
said nothing, and his silence frightened 
her even more. 

“T wanted you to know how sorry I 
am. And, Neal, I—I want to see you.” 

He deliberately suppressed every 
atom of tenderness in his tones. 

“That would be very unwise, wouldn’t 
it?” 

He heard her sigh faintly, across that 
vibrating wire, 

“Oh!” she said again, very softly; 
and then: “I wanted to tell you, too, 
that Ollie French and I aren’t engaged 
any longer.” 

“What ?” 

“Night before last I 
couldn’t marry him.” 

Neal wanted to fling down the in- 
adequate black ins.rument with violence, 
sprint across the intervening miles be- 
tween them, catch her in his adoring 
arms, and shake common sense into her. 
Either that, or the alternative of shout- 
ing his utter and devastating love for 
her through that silly mouthpiece seemed 
the only possible answer to her sweet 
absurdity. But being Neal Rantoul, and 


told him I 
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in consequence a little more proud than 
all the Ceesars, he only said: 

“I’m afraid you picked an unfortu- 
nate time to make such a decision. That 
wasn't wise either, Diane!” 

After a long silence she spoke. 

“Perhaps it wasn’t. Have you noth- 
ing more to say to me, Neal?” 

“My dear, I dare say nothing now. 
Can’t you understand ?” 

There was a forlorn note to her re- 
sponse. 

“You make it rather difficult—or very 
plain. I’m not sure which. But I won't 
keep you any longer. Good-by.” 

He stood still for a long minute, star- 
ing into the instrument as if it could 
solve his miserable doubt. Miss Ran- 
toul laughed shortly. 

“You're an idiot, Neal. For a man 
of the world, you have less savoir-faire 
with women than any one I have ever 
known, I dare say that at the minute 
you're congratulating yourself on your 
strength of character, and good judg- 
ment, and what not! All you've really 
succeeded in doing was to wound that 
sweet girl, who really loves you.” 

“T wanted to spare her!’ Neal mut- 
tered. 

‘Miss Rantoul had at her command a 
delicate, a genteel snort. 

“As if women wanted to be spared!” 
she jeered softly. 

But Neal only flung himself pettishly 
out of the room. 

The formality of the inquest struck 
leaden fear into his troubled breast. He 
arrived at the official room just as the 
proceedings were beginning, and seated 
himself at a nod from Doctor Bush, who 
had transformed his chubby self into a 
symbol of authority, behind his high 
desk. Neal glanced about at the other 
witnesses as Suzanne Tourneur, still in 
her shabby, inevitable black, rose to be 
questioned. 

Her evidence, reduced from its threat- 
ening and accusatory note, was un- 
propitious enough. She told of the vio- 


lent quarrel between Neal and Maida, 
part of which she had witnessed. She 
told of her mistress’ gayety and joy of 
living, of the lack of any suicide motive. 
And then she was dismissed. 

Marthe was called to the stand next. 
Her broken evidence was a trifle more 
favorable to Neal. She admitted that 
madame had returned that afternoon in 
a sullen, a tempestuous mood. Madame 
had roughly struck from her hand her 
throat spray, shattering it. Oh, no, 
madame had a delicate throat, like most 
singers, that was all. And a bad cold 
in February had seemed to result in a 
certain sensitiveness. Yes, her temper 
was very bad. She, Marthe, had sug- 
gested, when madame gave orders for 
the performance to be delayed as she did 
not feel well, that madame retire instead 
of going to the theater at all. That had 
enraged madame. She never permitted 
an understudy to take her role. Never! 
No, after madame left for the theater 
she did not see her again. 

“But that ill-temper, that morbid 
mood of madame’s, was not sufficient to 
give rise to any fear on your part that 
she might contemplate taking her life?” 

“Oh, no, monsieur! ‘Madame was al- 
ways erratic in her moods. I thought 
nothing like that! And besides, she 
spoke of the next morning, of her ap- 
pointment wit’ so many people.” 

“Just what appointments did she men- 
tion ?” 

The medical examiner consulted a 
little book, in which he had evidently 
copied the day’s engagements from 
Maida’s engagement diary. 

“Her masseuse was to come an hour 
earlier, And Suzanne at nine o'clock, 
wit’ a new gown for the second act. 
Then she was to have luncheon wit’ 
Meester Gregory, who write her a play. 
That was all, monsieur!” 

The examiner played with his pencil. 

“Before she left for the theater did 
you overhear her telephoning to any 
one?” 
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“I do not know who, monsieur; but 
she talk to some one. I heard her say: 
‘T will not be back at my apartment be- 
fore a quarter to twelve, but come then, 
yes?’ as I was in the hall. Then, as she 
went out, she said for me not to wait 
for her. I never saw madame alive 
again !”” 

The girl was dismissed, and Neal re- 
sponded to the summons to the witness 
table. 

He felt the eyes of the coroner’s jury 
upon him, and straightened his shoulders 
It seemed to him ironic that 
guilt can accomplish the counterfeit of 
frank and open innocence so much more 
effectively than 


valiantly. 


innocence can avow 
He wondered if his chilly panic 
betrayed itself. 

“Your name?” 

He answered a host of purely tech- 
nical questions, giving the date of his 
birth, his marriage, their separation. 
Then came the all-important demands. 


itself, 


“You admit this quarrel between you 
and Miss Muir, the night of the seven- 


e told them briefly of his wish for 
a divorce from the woman with whom 
he had not lived for more than ten 
years, and of her refusal, up to the night 
of her death. 

“Tell us in your own words how you 
happened to go to her apartment.” 

“She telephoned to me about half past 
seven. I was at dinner, and 
the phone immediately. 


went to 
She asked me 
to come at a quarter to twelve, to her 


apartment. 


Vas that not an unusual hour ?” 


Neal shrugged. 
ie was a very busy woman. And 
my visit could hardly be construed as 
compromising, since I was her husband.” 


‘What happened when you arrived?” 

“She admitted me herself and greeted 
me quite pleasantly. A few minutes 
later she told me that she had decided 
to give me my freedom. She would get 
a divorce.” 
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The medical examiner leaned forward. 

“Had you given her grounds for di- 
vorce ?” 

“No!” 

‘ “But she was willing to go to anotlger 
State, establish residence there?” 

“Apparently. She seemed tired, and 
we did not discuss ways and means. If 
am glad—very glad—to be able to re- 
member that the entire interview was 
of a friendly nature, Then, just as I 
was about to leave, she asked me to go 
on an errand for her.” 

“Was that errand the purchase of 
luminol ?” 

“Te. 

“Why did she not send the hall boy?” 

“IT thought of ordering the stuff, and 
sending it back by messenger, but she 
wanted it immediately. So I went, and 
came back with it.” 

“Go on.” 

“She asked me to heat a glass of 
malted milk for her, as her maid was 
out. I did, and crushed two tablets in 
it, as she directed.” 

“Where did you leave the remainder ?” 

“T left the bottle in the medicine cabi- 
net in her bathroom.” 

“How much luminol did you get?” 

Neal knitted his brow. 

“A bottle of a hundred tablets, I 
think. Half a grain each.” 

“At what hour did you leave?” 

“It must have been one thirty. It 
was ten mirfites of one in the drug 
store, I remember.” 

“When did you first learn of your 
wife’s death?” 

“When Doctor Straus telephoned me 
early the next morning.” 

“Had it occurred to you 
might commit suicide?” 

“Never.” 

“That is all, thank you, Mr. Rantoul 

He stepped down relievedly, and al- 
most collided with the next witness— 
one Edward Farrell, whose nondescript 
features roused some sense of recogni- 
tion within him. 


that she 


” 
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It was the drug-store clerk from 
whom he had purchased the narcotic! 
Neal, wondering cynically why they 
seemed so anxious to prove the details 
that he had willingly admitted, settled 
down to listen to the young man’s testi- 
mony. 

“Griffith’s drug store, sir.” 

“And you were on duty the night of 
April fifth?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you recall selling a bottle of 
luminol tablets to a man, a little before 
one?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the clerk confidently. 
“It was the gentleman who was up here 
just now.” 

“You recognize him, then.” 

“Yes. We chatted about the hour. I 
had to change the date in the ledger 
he signed.” 

“This sheet ?” 

A large, scarcely half-covered ledger 
sheet was placed before him. Neal real- 
ized that the date, and his signature, 
must be scrawled there. 

“That’s it. He tame in, bought a 
hundred luminol tablets and something 
else—some toilet article, I think—and I 
put down April fifth. I know the exact 
time he was in—ten minutes to one— 
because we both looked at the clock, not 
realizing it was so late, and I had to 
change the date.” 

“T see.” 

‘Medical Examiner Bush handed the 
sheet to one of his assistants, and dis- 
missed the young man. 

“Doctor Straus.” 

The physician stepped up, and gave 
his evidence glibly. Neal knew before- 
hand what he had to say, and paid little 
attention to it. The cause of death had 
been determined, but a great many tech- 
nical phrases passed between the two 
men. Then something was asked that 
startled Neal out of his calm. 

“After notifying Mr. Rantoul and the 
authorities, you took a look about the 
apartment ?” 


> 


“Yes. I knew that a powerful dose 
of some heart depressant was probably 
responsible for her death. I was natur- 
ally curious.” 

“Did you find anything?” 

Doctor Straus hesitated, then spoke 
very slowly. 

“In the bathroom cabinet I found an 
empty vial that had held a hundred 
luminol tablets. It seemed newly pur- 
chased. The waxed paper was not torn 
off, the cork looked fresh. But in the 
same cabinet, behind various other 
bottles, I found another vial of luminol, 
which still contained five tablets.” 

“In short, she had some on hand when 
Mr. Rantoul went out to purchase 
more ?” 

“Obviously.” 

Rantoul sat motionless. That looked 
bad—very bad. It implied that—well, 
it also implied that Maida had set out 
deliberately to make an end to herself. 
Would the men who sat boxed behind 
the jurors’ railing think that, or would 
they think that he had gone out on some 
excuse, bought a sufficient quantity of 
the narcotic to perform its deadly work, 
and given it to her? 

“That will be all,” said Bush to his 
colleague, and began to charge the men 
whose task it was to decide how Maida 
Muir had died. 

They filed out with a sort of strag- 
gling dignity. 

Centuries rolled ponderously past. 
Neal Rantoul, the object of every eye, 
sat alone, waiting, waiting. And then 
the door opened. 

His ears were drumming wildly. He 
could hardly hear. Suicide—their ver- 
dict must be suicide! But it was not. 
A dread word smote his ear. 

“Murder!” 

What did those blurred phrases mean? 
Would two men step up to him, touch 
him on the shoulder, link his wrists in 
steel? Horrible! 

“At the hands of a person or per- 
sons unknown.” 
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He slumped down in his chair. 

He wasn’t under arrest, even though 
the verdict had been murder instead of 
Incredible! He was free to 
get up, leave the room, the building, go 
home. But for how long? Only until 
the evidence against him was a little 
stronger, a little more complete, he 
knew! 


suicide. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Neal mounted the broad, dusty flight 
of stone steps that form a dignified base 
for the public library as if he were 
ascending the steps to his scaffold. 

It was the morning after the inquest, 
and every paper hinted at the outcome 
of the continued investigations in the 
Muir case. So far Neal had managed 
to evade every newspaper man who had 
stormed the brownstone citadel of his 
home. The servants, a trusted lot, had 
reiterated the unequivocal: “Mr. Ran- 
toul has nothing whatever to say,” until 
it had become a glib joke. 

All of which affected, to a certain ex- 
tent, the attitude of the suspicious world 
toward him. He had to admit that the 
past twenty-four hours had only added 
to his dazed astonishment at still being 
a free man. With the evidence that 
seemed piled up, Pelion high, against 
him, he could not understand the latitude 
permitted by the authorities. It seemed 
to him that they must think him guilty. 
He supposed with some irony that be- 
cause he was Neal Rantoul, a prominent 
son of fortune, a man of position in 
every sense of the word, they wanted to 
be very sure of themselves first. 

It was characteristic of him to scorn 
rather bitterly that respect shown his 
name and wealth, yet he was honest 
enough to be grateful for the reprieve. 

But it was with a very deep regret 
that he entered the slow-moving eleva- 
tor, was released on the third floor, and 
made his way down the stately corridors. 

In his pocket was crumpled a short, 
pitiful little command that he had been 
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unable to defy. And so he was com- 
mitting himself—and Diane—to a ren- 
dezvous in one of the big rooms given 
over to an exhibition of etchings that 
week, 

She looked small! and slight and fair 
against the cold background of gray 
walls and fluted pillars. 

“You did come!” 

“T couldn’t keep away,” he regretted. 
“But I think I would have given any- 
thing to have kept you from doing this. 
You don’t realize quite how awful my 
predicament is. To have your name 
brought into it would make me suffer a 
thousandfold more than I’m suffering 
now!” 

She looked like an adorably sophisti- 
cated schoolgirl in her tailored, dark- 
blue frock, and soft furs. Her gloved 
hands fastened tightly upon her tooled- 
leather purse. She faced him resolutely. 

“And you don’t realize that you're 
making me undergo much worse tor- 
ments than your own. Neal, once more 
you’re forcing me to put underfoot all 
my pride, my woman’s vanity, and beg 
you to reassure me of your love.” 

“My love!” he groaned. 

“Just that. You ignore all that has 
taken place between us; you ignore the 
fact that you're in danger, and that I, 
loving you, must be agonized with doubt, 
and treat me as if I were a casual ac- 
quaintance. It’s cruel!” 

Her lovely upper lip, its curve per- 
versely enhanced by a perfectly placed, 
tiny, velvet mole, scorned him, and 
quivered. 

“Diane,” he begged helplessly, “you 
don’t realize what your loyalty, your 
faith in me, means to me. To know that 
you do love me is enough. I can’t ask 
you to, or permit you to involve yourself 
further. That is what I really came to 
say.” 

“You mean that you want me to for- 
get I ever loved you.” 

“IT want you to leave town until all 
this has blown over.” 
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She glanced about, saw that no one 
was in earshot, and spoke in a tone only 
a little louder than a whisper. 

“Do you want me to disappear be- 
cause my presence might hurt you in 
the event of—of any further investiga- 
tion ?”” 

He had to smile at her circumvention 
of the ugly truth. 

“I’m thinking only of your welfare, 
my dear,” he sighed. “Sooner or later 
it will be learned that you and I love 
each other. So far the authorities have 
interested themselves in other angles 
of the case. But when that day comes, 
I’d much rather have you out of reach.” 

She stamped her buckled shoe. 

“You and your hedging, provisional 
love!’ she said between her clenched 
teeth. “You and mother had better join 
forces in protecting me against my own 
folly!” She stopped short, appalled at 
her own words. 

“So your mother agrees with me. I 
must admit that we’re both right!” 

“T’m sorry I said that. But it doesn’t 
really matter, does it, as long as you 
can be sure of—of me? And you can, 
Neal, darling! You can!” 

He chose his words carefully. With- 
out any volition of his own his hands 
had gone out to hers, and a library at- 
tendant at the other end of the long 


room smiled discreetly at the lovers’ 


passage, 

“Diane, my dearest girl, I must tell 
you the whole truth. Then, perhaps, 
you will understand my fears for you. 
The investigation of poor Maida’s death 
is being continued. You know how the 
inquest ended. Why I wasn’t put under 
arrest then and there I don’t know; but 
it looks very much as if the police were 
only waiting to pile up a little more evi- 
dence against me.”’ 

“*T know all that!’ she breathed. ‘‘Do 
you think thet has anything to do with 
my love for you? Nothing has! Noth- 
mg!” 

His resolves turned to water before 


the tender determination in her wet, 
violet eyes. 

“But I want you to tell me one thing,” 
she whispered, “and promise me an- 
other.” 

“Anything. 

The man at the desk at the far end 
of the room was rather amused by the 
pair of lovers. Many a rendezvous was 
made and kept in this comparatively un- 
frequented room, but it was the custom 
to give at least a cursory glance to the 
prints on the walls. And these two 
made no pretense of interest. 

“IT want you to look into my eyes and 
tell me that—that you're innocent.” 

“Good God!” He stared at her 
aghast. “Have you any doubts on the 
subject ?” 

She laughed a little wildly. 

“Not now! Not after your reception 
of my—doubt. But, oh, Neal, I couldn't 
help remembering that afternoon in the 
Park—the afternoon of the night she 
died, Neal—when you spoke of some- 
thing happening to her—longed for— 
for courage! Forgive me, my darling! 
I didn’t love you any the less for the 
doubt. Nothing you could do could 
destroy my love for you, but now I’m 
almost happy again.” 

“IT could no more have been guilty of 
that than I could have been guilty of 
another alternative,’ he said simply. 
“An attorney hinted at what seemed to 
me a very dishonorable course as the 
price of my freedom. It sickened me. 
Not because of any particular fineness 
in me, but because you're too precious, 
too utterly dear and good to be associ- 
ated with anything low or mean. I 
couldn't lay that foundation for our 
happiness.” 

She squeezed his arm lovingly. 

“That makes me happy—awfuly 
happy. Neal, dear, they're trying to 
prove this terrible thing against vou; I 
realize that. And this is what you must 
promise me. You must see a good law- 
yer at once, and act upon his advice.” 
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“If I were guilty,” Neal said slowly, 
“that would be my first thought. But 
I’m not. And they can’t prove me 
guilty! I don’t have to prove my inno- 
cence.” 

“Don’t be stiff necked, darling,” she 
begged. “Besides, you've agreed to 
whatever I may ask. You owe me that, 
you know; and I demand payment. You 
remember Peter Nicholls, my owl-eyed 
young cousin? His office is only two 
blocks from here. I want you to see 
him immediately, He’s clever, awfully 
clever, and I trust his judgment.” 

Nothing he could say had any affect 
upon her. 

“You've taken my life between your 
two hands,” she reminded him. “You 
haven't the right to crush and spoil it! 
Peter’s waiting to see you now. I said 
you were coming.” 

He had to submit, and half an hour 
later he was ushered into the rather 
shabby private office of the clever young 
attorney in whose hands Diane had 
placed him. 

It was the entire truth, the whole 
truth he had to tell Peter Nicholls. And 
Nicholls listened, absorbed, perturbed, 
to the end, 

“You've remembered every detail 
quite carefully, haven’t you?” 

“I’ve had no opportunity to forget 
any,” Neal returned grimly. “I’ve been 
questioned until I feel like a parrot 
every tine I open my mouth on the sub- 
ject. 

He drew a deep breath. 

“I want you to tell me, man:to man, 
just what I’ve got to expect.” 

“Trial for murder, if I’m not mis- 
taken,” said Nicholls quietly. “But 
that is what you have been expecting, 
isn’t it? Frankly, you’re in a bad box. 
Every bit of evidence so far points to 
your guilt, that doesn’t exist. I’m afraid 
that you'll be arrested within twenty- 
four hours. The most damning point 
is, of course, their finding the luminol 
tablets she already had on hand, That’s 


bad. And yet—we’ll have to make use 
of that ourselves. We'll have to feature 
that to prove that Miss Muir sent you 
out to get enough of the stuff deliber- 
ately to insure her death. We've got to 
prove that she killed herself. Find the 
motive!” 

“T can’t help feeling that she sent for 
me to try to patch up our old differ- 
ences,” said Neal haltingly. “She even 
suggested that. And I know she didn’t 
give a rap for me, personally. She 
never did. I was simply a utility, She 
knew that I loved Diane, wanted to 
marry her. Would a vindictive jealousy 
drive her to suicide?” 

“You couldn’t get a jury to beMeve 
it! No, Rantoul, you’ve got to find an- 
other, a stronger motive than that. I 
honestly believe that there is one. Let’s 
see! I have a sort of a drag with the 
assistant district attorney; your wife’s 
apartment is practically under police 
jurisdiction, but I think I can get in, 
and take a look at things.” 

“T wish to Heaven you would. I saw 
Diane this morning; I didn’t want to, 
Nicholls, but—well is 

Nicholls was already talking into his 
desk phone. He hung up; turned to 
the worn and harried young man. 

“I know, Neal, if you put yourself 
in my hands, I'll do my best. For both 
your sakes. Aunt Di is reduced to a 
darkened room and her masseuse, she’s 
so cut up about the whole thing. For 
Diane is boldly allying herself to you. 
Great girl, that! Not that I don’t wish 
she'd never laid eyes on you,” he fin- 
ished gloomily. “But she did, so it’s up 
to all of us to commend her position, 
and back ler to the last ditch.” 

Neal stood up. 

“You're very decent about it, Don’t 
think that I don’t score myself for ever 
having let her in for any of this. One 
thing more—if I should be brought to 
trial, Diane’s name must, if it is humanly 
possible, be kept out of this. Warn her, 
please.” 
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“Do you really think her name can be 
guarded? My dear fellow, they'll be 
onto your affair in no time at all; that’s 
all they’re waiting for, to make the case 
against you complete!” 

Neal smiled crookedly, very pale be- 
neath his tan. 

“I see. And if I am brought to trial, 
what are my chances for acquittal? 
Shall I be able to prove my innocence?” 

Peter Nicholls laid a friendly hand 
on his arm. 

“A man is innocent until he is proved 
guilty, remember; and the burden of 
proof rests upon the prosecution.” 

“The burden of proof!” 

Neal laughed bitterly. 

“That’s all very well, but I'd be very 
glad if you unearthed anything that 
would suggest a motive for suicide. 
You’re right; it was something more 
than the final break with me that moved 
her to such an act. But what?” 

They left the tall office building to- 
gether, and separated, to the apparent 
interest of a plump little man who had 
been absorbed in a window of certain 
sartorial elegances until the revolving 
doors had released the pair. Neal went 
home and Nicholls taxied uptown to the 


ornate apartment building that was 
featured by the recent tragedy. 
He found a plain-clothes man in 


charge of the apartment, but a few 
words sufficed to admit him to the dusty, 
pretty rooms. O’Malley had already 
had his orders, and he showed the young 
attorney into the bedroom. 

Nicholl’s object was a careful exam- 
ination of Maida’s desk, her papers, and, 
above all, of her engagement book. He 
wanted to know with whom she had 
spent most of her hours toward the end 
of her life. 

“Mr. Rantoul has asked me to look 
after Miss Muir’s effects; I’d like to get 
at her desk, her papers,” he stated 
mildly. 

“Everything’s here,” said the other 
man. 
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Neal was, ironically, heir to the small 
estate of the actress. No will had been 
found, and she had been entirely with- 
out family. Nicholls, moving through 
the elaborate, silk-lined rooms, won- 
dered what Rantoul would do with these 
tragic reminders of the past—if he had 
the opportunity to dispose of them at 
all! 

The doctor at the inquest—her per- 
sonal physician—had testified to her 
magnificent constitution, her perfect 
health, save for a certain insomnia, 
brought about by her professional activi- 
ties. He supposed he would have to 
eliminate ill health as a possible cause 
for a sudden fit of moody depression. 
Yet he strolled into the glittering porce- 
lain bathroom, hands thrust deep into 
his pockets, staring at the dusty tiles as 
though their gleaming facets might 
offer him some hint or clew. 

A queer bit of detective work for a 
young lawyer to be engaged in! He 
knew it would have afforded him an in- 
finite amount of satisfaction if the out- 
come had not been so near to his heart. 
As it was, he was desperately eager to 
aid Neal in establishing his innocence. 
For only technically did the burden of 
proof rest upon the accuser! 

He opened the medicine cabinet, 
frowned at the array of lotions, bath 
cosmetics, simple remedies. Then his 
hand reached out for a dark-blue bottle 
that bore directions that interested him. 

It meant nothing, of course, that a 
singer’s throat should require such con- 
stant attention. And yet why should 
this oily stuff have to be used every two 
hours? Maida Muir's throat was her 
fortune; little wonder that she should 
have taken every precaution to guard her 
treasure! 

He strolled back to the rose-colored 
bedroom, its taffeta filmed with dust 
since the dismissal of the maid. 

“May I go through the desk, O’Mal- 
ley?” 

“Without disturbing anything, sir.” 
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The notes, the receipted bills thrust 
into the pigeonholes of the desk, meant 
nothing to him. But neatly stacked on 
the inlaid lid was a pile of unopened 
l accumulated since her death. 

“Those are being held for Mr. Bon- 
ner, from headquarters. Most of them 
came in the morning after she died, I 
They'd have been attended to 
before, only the chief’s been taken up 
with more cases than this. Killing sea- 
son’s open, all right.” 

Nicholls abandoned the little pile with 
a sigh, took up the engagement pad, and 
rufiled back its pages. 

“Lucile. Probably the dressmaker, 
but I'll check up on that. André Solano, 
the baritone; her manager,” he mur- 
mured, 
mad 


etters, 


guess, 


scanning all the appointments 
for the week in which her death 
had taken place. 

“Rosalie Hearn—that’s the girl she 
was helping; she’s no good; told all she 
knew to every paper in town and it’s 
not worth the publicity she got. Didn’t 
have many intimates, did she? Now we 
come to the day of her death. Her 
dressmaker in the morning; a longish 
fitting; and then at five thirty o’clock, 
Travis. Who the dickens is Travis?” 

“Not a person mentioned on that list 
that hasn’t been seen,” the plain-clothes 
man informed him. “Only they didn’t 
unearth Travis. Too many of ’em in 
the book, I guess. There’s no knowing 
who or what she meant by the name.” 

Nicholls drew the telephone directory 
toward him, and grunted at the long list 
of Travises of every walk and occupa- 
ion in life that confronted him. But 
ie read down the list swiftly, following 
the fine print with an undeviating fore- 
hnger. 

And at Wilson Travis, M. D., he 
paused, Wilson Travis! Why should 
the name ring with some tantalizing 
familiarity in his ears? Wilson Travis, 
M. D. By Jove, he had it! Wilson 
Travis was the big throat-and-ear spe- 
Cialist to whom his sister Laura had 
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gone after 2 malignant fever had left 
her quite deaf. 

He caught up the receiver, and gave 
the number after the specialist’s name. 


“Doctor Travis personally, if yot 
please.” 
He was overoptimistic.. A well- 


trained secretary purred an inflexible 
rule in his ear. He yielded unwillingly. 

“Perhaps you can give me the in- 
formation I’m after. Was Miss Maida 
Muir a patient of the doctor's?’ 

“Maida Muir?” Interest quivered in 
the bland voice. “No, she was not.” 

“You're sure of that? It’s most im- 
portant.” 

“Perfectly sure,” the girl answered. 
“T am Doctor Travis’ confidential secre- 
tary; all appointments are made through 
me, 


“T see.” Regret stamped Nicholls 
drearily. “I know it’s an unusual re- 


quest, but will you tell me who, if any 
one, had a late appointment with Doctor 
Travis on the afternoon of the fifth? 
About five thirty?” 

“Why u 

“Tt’s urgent that I should know.” He 
lowered his voice. “This is Mr. Ran- 
toul’s lawyer speaking.” 

She bade him hold the wire, and went 
to consult her books. 

“Hello? A Mrs. Anderson had a 
five-thirty appointment on the afternoon 
of the fifth, Mrs. H. T. 

He hung up gloomily, For an instant 
a brilliant solution to the whole maze 
had presented its potentialities to him, 
but this dashed his hopes. And yet he 
was not quite without hope! 

O’Malley lounged up behind him; 
nodded to the silver-framed likeness of 
Maida that smiled exquisitely from the 
desk. 

“Good looker, wasn’t Most 
men would have stuck around, I guess.” 

“Pretty as—porcelain!” agreed Peter 
Nicholls, and on the impulse lifted the 
massive frame. Before the other man 
had time to protest he had slit the faintly 





Anderson.” 


she? 
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retouched photograph from its backing 
and stowed it away in his breast pocket. 

“I’m going to take this along; I may 
meed it. Thank’s for letting me look 
around; I’ll mention your helpfulness to 
the district attorney.” 

Nicholls picked up a cab"at the corner, 
gave an address in the east forties, and, 
sat back, trying to curb his impatience 
at the traffic regulations that effectively 
blocked progress at every corner. At 
length the machine turned east, and he 
was set down before a brownstone house 
of professional aspect. He mounted 
the steps, rang, and was admitted by a 
severely starched young nurse. 

“I wish to see Doctor Travis.” 

“You have an appointment ?”’ 

Her crisp tones implied the improba- 
bility of the denial he was forced to 
make. 

“I’m sorry; he one—abso- 
lutely no one—without an appointment. 
He is a very busy man.” 

“This is not a question of a personal 
consultation ; I must see him on a matter 
of the gravest importance. I promise 
not to take much of his time!” 

He had a very engaging smile, and 
she wavered. Just then a fussy, frock- 
coated little man bustled out with a curt 
word to the attendant. Nicholls 
snatched his opportunity, 

“Doctor Travis, may I see you for a 
moment? It’s a matter of the greatest 
importance.. A matter of life and death, 
in a manner of speaking.” 

The great man fumed. But Peter 
Nicholls found himself presently in the 
most elaborate, white-tiled 
which he had ever been. It 
gently antiseptic. 

“I have ascertained that a Mrs. H. T. 
Anderson came here for a consultation 
the afternoon of the fifth.” 

“Yes, she has been to see me before.” 

“I am going to get you to do an un- 
ethical thing, Doctor Travis, for the 
purpose of saving an innocent man’s life. 
Whhy did she come to you?” 


sees no 


office in 
was pun- 


The specialist leaned back in his chair, 

“My dear sir, this is a most extraor- 
dinary call of yours. If you care to 
explain to me just why so much hangs 
upon this—this breach of professional 
etiquette, why % 

“I’m quite willing to explain. I have 
reason to believe that the Mrs. Ander- 
son who came to consult you was none 
other than Maida Muir, whose recent 
death has been filling the papers.” 

“What?” 

“You understand why I’m here—on 
behalf of Miss Muir’s husband? You 
have followed the case?” 

“Partially. I’m a very busy man; 
very busy indeed, But, of course, if I 
can serve justice It never occurred 
to me that Mrs. Anderson was a pro- 
fessional woman. Dear me! Dear me! 
But are you sure?” 

“She came to you on account of her 
throat ?” 

“Yes. It was in very bad shape. She 
had strained her voice, and a nervous 
affection of the throat was threatening 
its complete loss. In fact, I held out 
almost no hope the last time she was 
here. Very sad! Very sad indeed!” 

Nicholls drew the photograph from 
his pocket. 

“Is this your patient?” 

The doctor fumbled with the glasses 
that dangled from the end of a long, 
black-silk ribbon; fixed them with deli- 
cate precision upon his small, neat nose. 

“An excellent likeness. Excellent. 
Poor woman! Yes, this is Mrs.—er— 
Anderson.” 

“It is the latest photograph of the 
musical-comedy star,” Nicholls amended 
dryly. “This is Maida Muir.” 

“I’m overwhelmed!” said the throat 
“But this—this is very im- 
portant, as you say.” 
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“It proves the strongest possible mo- 
Nicholls 
agreed gravely, and rose. “I, and my 
client, are deeply indebted to you. I 
need not ask if vou will be willing to go 


tive for the woman’s suicide,” 
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on the stand, if necessary—not that I 
think it will be, now!” 

“Of course! By an amazing fluke I 
never saw a paper that printed a picture 
of the singer; otherwise I should have 
come forward at once. Queer. how 
things turn out, is it not?” 

“My finding your surname scrawled 
on her pad was a fortunate chance, I'll 
grant you.” 

The specialist polished his glasses 
briskly. 

“T can’t understand why she came to 
me under another name!” 

“T can. While there was the slightest 
fraction of uncertainty about the fate 
of her beautiful voice, she didn’t wish 
to risk the breaking of her contract. If 
any breath of this had gotten out, her 
professional future would have been 
threatened. She meant to play safe 
until the end.” 

They parted, and Peter Nicholls 
strode blithely to the house of his friend 
and client. He understood perfectly the 
despair that had prompted Maida Muir 
to take her life. But that despair must 
have beaten down upon her from the 
moment she left the great doctor’s office, 
hopeless. She must have thought of 
suicide then; grasped at the straw of 
oblivion as her only escape from a drab 
and desolate world. 

Then why had she made all her plans 
for the morrow, committed herself to so 
sly an achievement of a death that must 
in any case make itself known within a 
few hours? 

This testimony of the throat spe- 
cialist’s might save Neal Rantoul from 
the chair, but, in the face of the damning 
evidence against him, Nicholls doubted 
if it would clear him absolutely. What 
an amazing case it was! He determined 
to go to him quite frankly, and advise 
him to procure the services of the big- 
gest criminal lawyer in the country. It 
would be up to him to prove that the 
woman’s resolve only formulated after 
Neal had refused to resume their old 


life, and thus insure her future. But 
the proving would involve a legal battle. 

Poor Diane! Her love would be 
tested in many a crucible, he feared, 
and yet, knowing Neal, he could not 
bring himself to urge her to break off 
with the man she loved. For in spite 
of this wretched business, in spite of 
the formidable array of evidence against 
him, Nicholls believed him to be abso- 
lutely innocent. 

He mounted the Rantoul steps, rang. 
At least he had good news for Neal! 

A servant who reminded him of a 
frightened rabbit opened the door. 

“Mr. Rantoul ?” 

“He is not at home, sir.” 

There was a little cry from the head 
of the stairs, and he looked up to see 
Miss Rantoul rustling down. 

“Mr. Nicholls!) Why did you let such 
a terrible thing happen ?”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

She came toward him tremulously, 
and he could not help seeing the quiver- 
ing of her worn old mouth, the faint 
redness of weeping upon her eyelids. 

“They've taken him! Not an hour 
ago two men came with a warrant for 
his arrest. They've charged him with 
the murder of that dreadful woman, and 
taken him away!” 

“So soon?” 

She burst into pitiful weeping. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Peter Nicholls faced the important 
personage at headquarters guilelessly. 

“T can’t help feeling that you’ve made 
a mistake in swearing out a warrant for 
Mr. Rantoul’s arrest, in as much as | 
have just learned that Miss Muir was 
told on the afternoon of the night she 


died, that her voice was hopelessly 
doorned.”’ E 
“What ?” 


Nicholls explained his morning’s oc- 
cupation, his finding of Travis’ name, 
his interview with the physician. 
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“And since the evidence is purely cir- 
cumstantial, and this latest development 
offes@ a motive of suicide——” 

The big man interrupted him. 

“Mr. Rantoul was not taken in cus- 
tody on circumstantial evidence. We 
arrested him on the accusation of the 
dead woman herself!” 

The incredible words boomed out in 
the quiet room. Nicholls felt his jaw 
drop. 


“Are you crazy, inspector, or am I?” 

“T can vouch for my own unimpaired 
faculties!” grunted the official, “Mears, 
let me have that last bit of evidence in 
the Muir case. Thanks!” 

Nicholls saw him accept a square en- 
velope, tap it significantly. 

“We were morally certain of his guilt 
before, but this proves it utterly. She 
addressed it, you see, to herself!” 

Nicholls bent forward; scanned the 
bold, black handwriting incredulously. 
The envelope, of creamy, vellum finish, 
was addressed to Miss Maida Muir, 
Earl’s Court. Riverside Drive, New 
York City. The stamp was blurred by 
the postmark. 

The inspector shook out the folded 
sheet, crowded with the same _ bold 
chirography. 

“Read it for yourself.” 

The words danced before the young 
man’s eyes. The letter ran: 


I am self-addressing this letter in the hope 
that it will be brought to me to-morrow so 
that I can hold a match to it and burn it toa 
black crisp. I fear that my hope is futile. In 
that case, these words will reach the hands of 
the police, and the explanation of my death 
will be forthcoming. 

My husband, Neal Rantoul, from whom I 
have been separated for many years, has just 
left me. He wishes a divorce so that he may 
marry another woman. Until to-night I have 
been unwilling to grant his rather cruel re- 
quest. But an hour ago I yielded to his im- 
portunate demand and agreed to give him his 
freedom. I think he doubted me, seemingly 
amicable as our meeting was, for once. He 
went out to get me some luminol tablets, 
which I take because I am troubled with in- 
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somnia, and brought them back to me; he 
even waited upon me, in the absence of my 
maid, to the extent of preparing my glass of 
hot milk. 

The small tenderness touched me deeply; I 
had it in my heart to remember him at his 
best and sweetest, when he left me. A few 
minutes ago I began to feel a little drowsy. 
My limbs are leaden. I know, because I have 
just staggered to the bathroom. I told Neal 
to crush two luminol tablets in the hot milk, 
which renders them tasteless. I find in the 
medicine cabinet an empty vial! God forgive 
me, but I am afraid that he has deliberately 
given me a mortal dose of the stuff. If I'm 
wrong, this will be burned. If not, it will 
be found, and justice can be done. 

I must mail this quickly, for my wrist can 
scarcely crawl over the paper. This dreadful 
lassitude, that renders me indifferent even to 
death ! Marmwa Murr. 


The last two paragraphs were written 
shakily, in wandering, feeble fashion. 
But the terrible import of the message 
from the grave was only weighted by 
that weakening scrawl. 

“I can’t believe it!” 
murmured breathlessly. 

“Clever of her! It was easy to get 
to the mail chute, just outside her door. 
She probably just had strength enough 
left to sink down on that chaise longue. 
Well, she’s got her revenge, all right! 
Not many murder victims have a chance 
to accuse from the grave!” 

“It’s rather eerie,” Peter agreed 
wearily, passing his hand over his brow. 
“Now I’ve a damnable task confronting 
me. Outside here, in the anteroom, is 
the young woman Rantoul wanted to 
marry. She happens to be my cousin. 
I’m not sure that it wouldn’t be kindest 
to her to let her know the truth now.” 

The inspector played with his paper 
weight, 

“T’ll have her sent in, if you like.” 

A few minutes later Diane Hammond 
stood on the threshold of the grim room. 
She inclined her head to the official, and 
her pale, worn beauty smote him. 

“Tam Miss Hammond,” she told him 
quietly, as Peter rose to offer her his 
chair. “I suppose Mr. Nicholls has told 
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you that I am going to be married to 
Mr. Rantoul?” 

“Diane!” cried her cousin reproach- 
fully. 

She lifted her stubborn, lovely chin. 

“My identity will be known soon 
enough. I'd rather be quite open, and 
admit to the world that I love him, and 
believe in him. That won’t hurt him, 
will it?” 

She was so gentle in her large-eyed 
despair. 

“But I came here because I had to, 
knowing that he had been arrested. In- 
spector Bonner, how could you have ar- 
rested him, after what Mr. Nicholls 
learned to-day? You—you will have 
him released, surely, now?” 

He shook his big, gray head slowly. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Hammond. You 
must prepare yourself for a grave shock, 
You'd better tell her, Nicholls. She'll 
have to know to-morrow, anyway.” 

lle blew his nose with a magnificent 
reverberation, and Peter laid his hands 
upon the girl’s drooping shoulders. 

“Diane, I’ve got to hurt you horribly. 
Neal—is guilty.” 

“Never!” she flared whitely. 

“Guilty,” he said again, and made of 
it a leaden word. “His wife, Maida 
Muir herself, has proved him a mur- 
derer, May she see the letter, inspec- 
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“Tl won’t believe it!” she defied them. 

ut her hands gripped the thick, em- 
bossed sheet, and she scanned the black, 
wavering proof with hopeless intensity. 

“You see?’’ said the inspector at last. 
He sighed, “It’s black against him, 
Miss Hammond. Black—and_ white. 
The evidence that has proved him guilty 
bevond any shadow of doubt is ineradi- 
cable, written evidence. Two sheets of 
The ledger sheet he signed him- 
self, to comply with the narcotic laws, 
when he bought the luminol, and this 
letter.” 

She sat there, huddled in her chair as 
if she were cold, in spite of the mild 
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spring weather that permitted steam 
heat to be turned off and windows to be 
opened to the errant breeze. 

She could not take her eyes from the 
bold scrawl of the en- 
velope. 

“Why wasn’t this found before?” 

“Her mail was not opened until to- 
day.” 

A sob burst from her. 
her gently. 

“This has been a dreadful ordeal for 
you, my dear. Won't you let me take 
you home?” 

She ignored him. 

“If this is justice, I hate it,” 
whispered dully. “I hate the laws, the 
rules—everything! I’m sorry this let- 
ter could ever have been stamped and 
thrust into a to imperil him! 
Think how many hands it must have 
passed through so methodically before 
it was postmarked and returned to her 
apartment! That ugly, little smeary 
circle—if there’d only been an accident ! 
If it had only been lost!” she ranted 
childishly. 

Her fresh mouth quivered pitifully. 

“That postmark! It’s the seal of his 
doom, almost!’ 

“Come, Diane!” 

“April fifth, twelve midnight,’ she 
read lifelessly. 


self-addressed 


Peter touched 


sne 


box, 


“Tt’s so absurd!” 
“April fifth, twelve midnight!” mut- 
tered her cousin excitedly, leaning over 


her shoulder. “Good Lord!” he cried 


suddenly. ‘What does that mean? In- 

spector, the stamp’s not too badly 

blurred to be legible. Isn’t that what 
g 


” 


the postmark says? 

“Yes!” Inspector Bonner looked at 
him sharply. 

“Then,” almost 
Nicholls, “how could this letter have 
written and mailed after Neal 
Rantoul bought the luminol, gave it to 
her, and left, when we know that he 
did not even purchase the stuff until 
ten minutes to one, the morning of 
April sixth?” 


whispered Peter 


been 
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“Say that again!’’ suggested the in- 
spector, biting at a cigar. 

Diane leaned forward breathlessly. 

“She mailed that before Neal even 
came! She meant to kill herself, and to 
make it look as if he had done it, so 
that we would be kept apart!” 

Sut the inspector was ringing for his 
assistant. There was a brief consulta- 
tion. Then he looked at Diane mildly. 

“T’d wait if I were you, Miss Ham- 
mond. It isn’t far from the Tombs, 
you know, and I expect Mr. Rantoul 
will be here in about fifteen minutes. 
He’d like to see you, I’m sure.” 

Then he turned to Nicholls. 

“Now let me get this straight about 
the doctor—the throat man! I’m being 
a bit premature, possibly, but there 
seems to be no further reason for keep- 
ing Mr. Rantoul.” 

It was a busy half hour that elapsed 
before Neal Rantoul’s haggard and 
worn figure stood in the doorway. 

“Diane!” he cried. “You here!” 

Then he turned to the inspector. 

“IT don’t quite understand this pro- 
cedure,” he said stiffly. 

“We understand a great deal more 
than we did a short time ago. You 
know of the letter Miss Muir wrote, 
jast before her death? Perhaps you’d 
like to look at it?” 

“It’s a lie!” said Neal steadily. 

“One of the most cruel and callous 
lies in the annals of crime. ‘Look at the 
postmark.” 

“Twelve midnight,” read Neal. 
I wasn’t there then!’ At last he under- 
stood. “Thank God!” he whispered. 


“Thank God!” 


“But 
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“She wanted t@ be very sure of that 
accusation’s passing into our hands. 
She trusted nothing but the mails, and 
they betrayed her, fortunately. Prob- 
ably she mailed this just after the last 
collection was supposed to be taken. 
By the grace of God the carrier 
loitered, and was late. Mr. Rantoul, the 
charges of murder are formally with- 
drawn. There was no murder.” 

“She killed herself, of course! More 
as a vindictive act toward me than any- 
thing else, I suppose. It’s hard to be- 
lieve.” 

“Her voice was gone! It was the 
frenzied act of a desperate woman,” 
Peter told him. 

“There was no murder,” said the in- 
spector again. “And as for the crime 
of intent to kill—a crime whose victim 
would have been, by the way, Mr. Ran- 
toul—well, she’s dead, and she can’t pay 
for it.” 

He rose and nodded brusquely to 
Nicholls. 

“T’ll have to ask you to stay here a 
few minutes, Mr. Rantoul, until the 
charge against you can be formally with- 
drawn from the records. If you'll just 
wait here——” 

It was obvious that Mr. Rantoul did 
not mind the slight delay, and the apol- 
ogy of the inspector for leaving them to 
their own devices was quite superfluous. 

After a long minute Diane laughed 
happily. 

“I don’t suppose many people have 
kissed in this lair of the law!” she said. 

ut they continued to establish firmly 
the outrageous precedent until a con- 
siderate knock was heard upon the door. 


SNORE 


Tue toothbrush, so necessary to our daily toilet now, was unknown before 


1732, and scarcely used during the nineteenth century. 


In fact, as recently as 


during the Russian-Japanese war the simple peasants of the Steppes found in 
the kits of dead Japanese soldiers a mysterious white brush that seemed quite 


useless. 


It was too small to blacken boots, or scrub floors, or to brush hair or 


clothes; and as for teeth—they never heard of scrubbing them. 
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I AHE red eye of the departing taxi- 
cab stared malevolently through 
the night; Laurel Considine, lean- 

ing against the railings of 97B Capulet 


Square W. 1, stared benevolently at 
Nigel Stack. 
“Now,” she said with the calm ef- 


frontery of beautiful twenty-one, 
have to walk home. Well, 
warm night for it.” 

Nigel Stack, conscious of the elegant 
picture he made, the portrait of a slen- 
der young man in evening kit, white 
carnation in the buttonhole of a marvel- 
dress coat, silk hat slightly on the 
back of the head, gold-knobbed Malacca 
stick jammed well under the left armpit, 
smiled his gentle smile of tolerance for 
all the sins of all the world and an- 


“you'll 
you've got a 
lovely 


ous 


swered: 


‘There is always another taxi, just as 


there is always another girl. . You do 
yourself too much honor, Laurel Con- 
sidine, if you think I shall walk all the 


way to Ryder Street for the pleasure of 
five minutes’ conversation on your pater- 
nal doorstep. Not in these my 
bootmaker would never me. 
‘We cannot,’ he observes in his wisdom, 
“we cannot 


shoes ; 


forgive 


, 9 


guarantee patent leathe1 
“Give me a cigarette demanded 
Laurel. He produced a_prodigiously 


thin gold case and she began to 
dreamily. “Three 


smoke 
thirty a. m.,” she 
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murmured. “Night; the discreetly 
lighted square; a young society novel- 
ist who torn women and love to 
shreds with a pitiless gold nib. What 
more could I want? 

“Nothing. You are lucky to have so 
much. Besides, you’ve ridden all the 
way home in a taxicab. Neither Queen 
Victoria, Cleopatra, Marie Antoinette, 
nor Helen of Troy ever rode home in 
a taxicab. It your misdoings a 
certain cachet we cannot observe in 
theirs—except that I believe Queen Vic- 
toria never misdid.” 

“No, you darling fool, of course not. 
I mean, yes.” She turned her face and 
the profile of a shingled head toward 
him, and sighed midway between joy 
and sorrow. 


has 


gives 


“It’s supposed to have been a wonder- 
ful evening, Nigel: a night club, danc- 
ing, with little, wicked-look- 
ing, half-dressed girls, balloons that ev- 
ery one scrambled for and busted, and 
those silly paper streamers that tangle 
round one’s ankles and make 
mess of the floor. Besides, of 
it was a lovely 
supper, and | 


a cabaret 


such a 
course, 
and a beautiful 
adore oysters and cham- 
pagne and the peculiarly devilish ices 
Giovanni invents. Yes, and you dance 
like an angel. But isn’t there more thrill] 
to be had somewhere, somehow? Tell 
me; you pretend to know everything.” 


dinner, 








at 


Once more she leaned against the rail- 
ings. Her fur cloak, shrugged over her 
shoulders, fell open in front to reveal 
a narrow, clinging gown, slender legs, 
and the very last word in dancing slip- 
pers. Tiny, diamond rosettes that slid 
along the straps to conceal the shoe but- 
tons winked in the lamplight. Her 
slender fingers held lightly a long, jade 
cigarette tube. Both were presents 
from men, and she had quite forgotten 
their names. 

Nigel Stack shrugged his shoulders. 

“One lives,” he declared. “The terms 
of one’s life vary from age to age and 
from sex to sex. Personally I con- 
sider every night club, except one, 
rather dire, although it is true their 
abominable din is a sort of purgative 
for the soul. Besides, one sees all 
around people infinitely less attractive 
than oneself, and that affords a certain 
amount of bali. You, of course, Lau- 
rel, are a symptom of the times, an ele- 
gant sparkle on the waves of so-called 
civilization. As a decoration for an idle 
hour I consider you almost perfect.” 

She yawned gracefully, disentangled 
a latchkey from her vanity bag, and 
handed it to him. He opened the hall 
door and returned the key. Pausing on 
the threshold, she gave him her hand, 
and he kissed it gravely. 

“Thank you so much for everything. 
Good night,” she said absently. The 
door closed on her. Nigel Stack lit an- 
other cigarette, altered the angle of his 
hat a quarter of an inch, removed the 
stick from under his left arm, and 
stepped smartly into the road. He sang 
under his breath a little song—the 
marching song, they say, of the Zouave 
regiments : 

“Encore un autre carreau d’cassé! 
(V'la le vitrier qui pas-sé) 

Encore un autre carreau d’cassé! 
(V'la le vitrier pas-sé.)” 

A wandering taxi prowled round the 
corner of the square and he beckoned 
it with a finger. 
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“Always another taxi and always an- 
other girl,” he repeated wisely. “Ryder 
Street, please.” 


Laurel paused in the hall of Brom- 
yard Considine, K. C., to discover pos- 
sible letters, messages, or telegrams. 
The house spread about her, rich, mas- 
sive, and conventional. Bromyard Con- 
sidine’s spiritual home, if he had only 
known it, was not the law courts, but a 
mahogany forest. She gathered up a 
handful of envelopes and moved noise- 
lessly across the thick carpet to the au- 
tomatic lift. The pressure of a button 
raised her from the hall to her own 
rooms, gay through the modern, delib- 
erate use of color. She entered the sit- 
ting room, paused a moment to choose 
between hot milk in a vacuum jug and 
mineral water, decided on the mineral 
water, nibbled a sandwich, and glanced 
round affectionately. It represented her 
own world, as opposed to the world of 
her parents. There were on the walls 
pictures young artists had made for her, 
in the bookcases autographed volumes 
young authors had given her, including 
the complete works of Nigel Stack, spe- 
cially bound for her; a Chippendale bu- 
reau struck the one classic note amid 
softly upholstered armchairs and Ches- 
terfield; there were photographs of 
many men and a few women; the light- 
ing flattered rather than illuminated. 

“This room,” she thought, “expresses 
me, just as I am, good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent. It isn’t the result of conventions or 
other people’s opinions. Whatever it 
is, it’s honest.” 

She began to open her letters between 
mouthfuls of sandwich and sips of wa- 
ter. Presently the door latch clicked 
and there entered Mrs. Considine. Lau- 
rel waved a welcoming hand, still en- 
grossed in her letters. Mrs. Considine 
closed the door and stood surveying her 
daughter. 

Laurel had thrown off the fur cloak, 
and the narrow evening frock revealed 
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quite candidly the lines of her figure. 
The sleekness of her hairdressing gave 
her av exotic touch, enhanced by two 
cabochon rings on her right hand, and 
an array of platinum wire bracelets. 
There were perceptible lip stick and 
powder and artificial coloring. 
seemed amazingly pretty, 


She 


Mrs. Considine conveyed an impres- 
sion of stately good looks, arising from 
natural beauty and a consciousness of 
all the things she had never considered 
it right to do. At the age of fifty her 
hair, her eyes, and her teeth were stifl 
good, she carried herself well, being a 
tall woman, and time had dealt gently 
with her complexion. Having denied 
herself much, she considered herself en- 
titled to judge others. 

She drew a maroon-velvet dressing 
gown closer about and 
tiently : 


her Said pa- 

“I couldn’t sleep, and I heard you 
come in. It’s very late, Laurel, even 
for you.” 

“Hullo, mummy!’ answered Laurel 
blithely. “It isn’t late; it’s early 
four in the morning. 
you couldn’t sleep. 
some of my ‘hot milk? 
good for sleeplessness.” 

Mrs. Considine shook her head and 
sank rather permanently into an arm- 
chair. 





about 
I’m awf'ly sorry 
Shall I give you 

Hot milk’s very 


“Where did you go this evening?” she 
inquired, as if, roughly speaking, she 
had a right to know. Laurel ate her 
last sandwich, and replied with a child’s 
smooth face before its parent: 

“Oh, the Picardy. Nigel Stack took 
me. It was a late night and quite a 
decent rag. He dances better than any 
one I know.” 


Ss 


“That’s the man who writes those vul- 
gar books, isn’t it?” 

“Well, he writes books, but they're 
frightfully clever. I expect you don’t 
like his women. Still, they resemble me, 
and the average girl of to-day, pretty 
closely. You hate his books because 
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they’re truthful, and yet we are like 
that. You don't understand us, mummy. 
k:very generation loathes the one that 
comes after.” 

“No,” said Mrs, Considine slowly. “I 
don’t understand you and the average 


girl. I don’t think you understand your- 
selves. Are you proposing to marry 
Mr. Stack?” 


“Good heavens, no, mummy! Nigel 
will never marry, or at any rate not for 
years. He’s only about twenty-eight. 
He’s having far too good a time. Be- 
sides, I don’t want to marry any one. 
I'm having far too good a time myself.” 

“Well, if you mean to marry some 
day, what's the use of all this running 
about in the middle of the night with 
men who aren’t ever likely to marry 
you? Your looks won’t last forever— 
not at this rate. Night clubs are no 
preparation for marriage. You're old 
enough for me to tell you that mar- 
riage isn’t fun. It’s a very serious oc- 
cupation for a woman—dquite as serious 
as being a nurse or a governess or one 
of those typists. You 
for being a nurse by 
clubs.” 


wouldn't train 
going to night 


“But, at the worst, I meet men, and 
the more I meet the better I understand 
them, and I shall have to marry a man 
if I marry at all, and it’s better to un- 
derstand him, isn’t it?” 

“What I can’t grasp,”’ said Mrs, Con- 
sidine in the tone of some one who, tol- 
erant as she may be, only succeeds by 
a great effort in not raising her voice, “‘is 
this idea of ready-made, everlasting hap- 
piness you young people seem to have. 
You expect to find your lives waiting 
for you packed up in a box, as if they 
were silk stockings. You 
don’t want to put up with anything in 
the least uncomfortable, or do any con- 
structing, or make any effort. You ex- 
pect some man to spend the remainder 
of his days offering you everything you 
imagine you want, for which you don’t 
propose to make any return. If you'd 


gloves or 
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ever done any gardening, you'd know 
you'll never get out of the ground what 
you don’t put into it.” 

“But, mummy dear, I’ve got my own 
little bit of money Aunt Mary left me, 
and, anyhow, men seem very pleased to 
do what I want.” 

“T dare say they will, while you're 
young and pretty, but what about after- 
ward °°” 


“Nowadays,” Laurel assured her, 
“there isn’t any afterward. We stay 
young and pretty.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Considine, ‘“‘it’s 


very different from my experience, and 
I speak of what I know.” 

“You're simply a doormat for daddy, 
and he bullies you, and you don’t an- 
swer back.” 

The woman who had been married 
thirty years smiled wearily. 

“Whatever your father and 1 have we 
built up together, and he knows that as 
well as I do. His manner may be 
abrupt, but he doesn’t mean it, and I 
know him too well to take any notice. 
When you’ve washed for a man and 
cooked for him—held the sponge while 
he was in the ring as it were—you don't 
bother about trifles. I’m a lot harder 
than you and I don’t bruise so easily. 
Father’s given me a good deal in return, 
one way and another, and he never for- 
gets, even if he’s rude. I can’t tell you 
how I know, but I do. But, you see, 
you've had so many advantages I hadn't, 
and you do nothing but fritter life 
away. I can’t help its making me impa- 
tient. It may be envy, for all I know, 
but I wouldn’t change with you for any- 
thing.” 

She rose doggedly from her chair. Lau- 
rel raised her carefully groomed eye- 
brows and smiled. 

“I fiddle while Rome burns, I expect, 
but, if I have to pay for it, I s’pose I 
shall, and if not, why, I win, don’t 1?” 
she answered. “Good night, mummy 
dear. I wish you slept better. I sleep 
like a log, always.” 
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Left alone, she passed into her bed- 
room, light footed as a cat, stepped out 
of the narrow, clinging frock, put on a 
frail nightgown, and began to do to 
her face a dozen things her mother had 
never heard of from a dozen little pots 
her mother had never possessed, The 
sacred rites of her toilet being accom- 
plished, she climbed into bed, read a 
few pages of Nigel Stack’s latest novel, 
smiled thoughtfully, switched off the 
light, and fell asleep. 

In the morning she woke late, break- 
fasted in bed, rose lazily, did the physi- 
cal exercises that were part of her re- 
ligion of beauty, bathed, dressed, and 
went downstairs with the serene gayety 
of the entirely idle, utterly contented. 
In the hall below she heard Bromyard 
Considine complaining about his house- 
hold. Her mother passed kitchenward, 
a purposeful expression on her face, as 
Laurel reached the foot of the stairs. 
Bromyard Considine caught sight of his 
daughter and paused, staring a trifle 
grimly. He stood six feet in his socks 
and had the set, solid figure of fifty- 
five, the grayish complexion and puffy 
eyes of the man who all his life has 
overworked and lived too much indoors. 

“Morning, daddy!” said Laurel pro- 
vocatively. 

“Good morning,” returned Bromyard 
Considine with grave and mocking po- 
liteness. ‘“You seem to be an early riser, 
for you. Was there no available de- 
bauch last night ?” 

“Only a dance at a dance club. Noth- 
ing very thrilling as we understand it 
nowadays, dear.” 

His cold eyes surveyed the slim lines 
of her suit, the mechanically perfect 
finish of face and hair, feet and hands. 
As a human being he despised her; as 
a spectacle he admired her; as a hobby 
or possession she gratified the desire of 
a tired man for something trivial and 
ornamental in life. 

“A dance club,” he repeated ironically. 
“When I was young, if you wanted one 
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kind of woman, you met her in your 
father’s and his friends’ houses, and, if 
you wanted the other kind, you knew 
where to find her, but nowadays people 
go to dance clubs and can’t tell t’other 
from which, either by appearance, man- 
ners, or anything else. I should find it 
embarrassing to be young at the mo- 
ment.” 

“Daddy, darling,” implored 
“don’t be so improper !”’ 

“But, then,” he concluded, “I have 
to thank modern women for a great deal. 
After all, I made my reputation in 
divorce-court practice.” He picked up 
silk hat and umbrella, smiled sourly, 
turned toward the hall door, and paused 
with his hand on the latch. 

“Some day when you care to dine 
alone with me, but not at a dance club, 
let me know. [m too old for parties of 
more than two,” he ended, and the door 
closed behind him. Laurel 
reflected. 

“Now who understands him better— 
1, who seem to look on marriage as fun, 
or the woman who cooked and washed 
for him and held the sponge while he 
was in the ring?” she asked mutely of 
no one, 


Laurel, 


stood and 


They called the man Sir Arthur 
Hereward, Bart., and Laurel met him 
at Brooklands. She went down to see 
the three-hundred-miles race because 
Mr. Duquesne, a placid millionaire pa- 
tron of the arts, invited: Nigel Stack, 
and Nigel Stack refused to go unless 
Laurel were taken to amuse him. 

Mr. Duquesne led them to the grand 
stand, but Nigel Stack, who delighted 
in realism, enticed Laurel away some 
time before the start of the race. 

“Come and salute those about to die; 
come and watch the charioteers groom- 
ing their steeds; come and see the lov- 
ers worshiping their mistresses,” he en- 
treated, 

She found herself at last deafened 
by the booming and banging of ex- 
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hausts, stifled by the reek of castor oil, 
where overalled, oil-smeared fiends 
served the gigantic devils that were their 
lords—long, stream-lined monsters, 
whose unshielded tires seemed to swell 
obscenely. Nigel Stack, equally at home 
with prize fighters, bird men, racing 
motorists, and actresses, halted by a 
particularly notable monster, to whose 
ear-splitting bark a tall man listened as 
a mother listens to her baby’s cry. He 
had a merry, reckless glance, a good- 
looking face, a cropped mustache, and a 
dab of grease on his nose. Laurel dis- 
tinctly heard him remark to his me- 
chanic : 

“She'll do, George, blast her, the old 
darling.” 

“This is Sir Arthur Hereward, the 
speed king,” said Nigel Stack. “Miss 
Laurel Considine wants to meet you, 
Arthur, before the ambulance bears 
away your mangled remains. She’s like 
the rest of the women here—all of a 
twitter because somebody may be 
killed.” 

Arthur Hereward considered Laurel 
with the frank callousness of a man 
who has exacted from life much that he 
wanted. He smiled and said blandly: 

“Then I don’t think I'll die. I think 
I'll win this race, not because it matters, 
but just to cheat Miss Considine of her 
thrill and lay my garland, that she 
doesn’t care a hang about, at her feet.” 

He stood before her, grimy, oily, im- 
passive, perfectly fit, about to risk his 
neck without a care in the world. To 
her he seemed the light-hearted wan- 
derer, the man who loves and laughs and 
rides away. At once, for no reason, she 
felt an irritable desire to make him care, 
to have him want her, to torture him, 
and perhaps at last to yield for the sheer 
joy she knew he could give, if he cared 
enough. 

“It’s very charming of you, Sir Ar- 
thur,” she answered, “considering how 
little I mind, really, either way, if that 
doesn’t sound unkind. You see, I 
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haven’t known you long enough to grieve 
or rejoice, have I?” 

“No,” admitted the tall champion. “It 
must be my privilege to give you 
grounds later on. We might see if it 
amuses you to lap at a hundred and 
twenty miles an hour, or to tumble about 
in the sky—I can always borrow a bus 
—or dance your shoes into holes, or any 
other crazy thing. Take her away now, 
Nigel; I have to be getting into my crash 
helmet and my little leather jacket. 
Dear Miss Considine, won’t you give me 
a mascot before you go?” 

“T suppose you say that to every girl. 
What would you like?” asked Laurel. 

“The first question,” he answered, “‘is 
a libel, and the second is dangerous. But 
if 1 may have this iz 

He removed gently a little, gayly col- 
ored handkerchief from the breast 
pocket of her coat, and tied it to the 
radiator cap of the monster. 

“Now,” he declared, “I am indeed not 
as other men. Au revoir, princess!” 

“Ah!” lamented Nigel Stack, escort- 
ing Laurel to her seat by the rich Mr. 
Duquesne, “I have brought fire and 
gunpowder together. You’re a reckless 
sort of girl, Laurel, and Arthur’s quite 
crazy. He was an R. A. F. pilot in the 
war, and he’s raced cars as an amateur 
ever since. He hunts on wild horses 
and plays ferocious polo. I envy him 
because he really likes risking his life, 
and I should love the sensation, if I 
weren't far too terrified.” 

“Yes, Nigel,”’ she agreed absently, and 
went with him to her appointed place, 
her mind elsewhere. 

She saw the volcanic start of the 
three-hundred-miles race. She saw De 
Chavannes, the French wizard, complete 
the three fastest laps in the race, shed 
the tire of his off front wheel, shoot up 
the banking out of control, crash 
through the fence on its brink, and be 
consumed with his car in a hell of 
flames, but Arthur Hereward and the 
rest roared on. They whirled round the 





vast track like little gray mice, the boom 
of the exhausts culminating and dimin- 
ishing. She tried to follow the indicator 
board; she trained field glasses on the 
cars and endeavored to pick out Here- 
ward. She felt lost to sensation, dim 
with boredom, as the procession rolled 
on for over two hours. The race had 
become a dream when Nigel Stack 
touched her arm and said: 

“Last lap!” 

Mechanically she raised the glasses 
to her tired eyes. She saw a little patch 
of cars struggling neck and neck, a wor- 
ried, hurrying scramble of men and ma- 
chinery. Even as she watched, a soli- 
tary car in their rear leaped forward, 
swept outward to pass them, up, up the 
banking till it seemed his fate must 
be the fate of De Chavannes, passed 
them, left them, and shot down the 
straight, a mere blur of speed, It was 
Arthur Hereward, snatching victory in 
a desperate finish. 

In the week following that significant 
Saturday Arthur Hereward called, Lau- 
rel saw in him the antithesis of the grim- 
and-grimy racing driver. A suave man 
about town sat opposite her in her 
mother’s drawing-room, good looking, 
casual voiced, who thanked her for the 
luck of her mascot and begged her to 
honor his celebration party at the 
Picardy two days later. 

“My sister and her husband are com- 
ing,” he explained, making all things 
seemly without dragging in conventions. 
‘“He’s just back on a spot of leave from 
the army of the Rhine. Stack’s prom- 
ised to come, and there'll be quite a 
crowd of amusing people. Do you think 
you could spare me one evening?” 

She appraised his laughing eyes, his 
lazy charm, at their exact value. “He's 
interested,” she told herself, “but only 
laughing interested. I’ve made him turn 
his ‘head to look at me, but he doesn’t 
really want me so far. Do I want him? 
Am I serious enough to bother much? 
Haven’t I got enough meaningless men ?” 
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In a swift brain picture she saw again 
that desperate swerve up the banking, 
that breakneck finish. “Not enough of 
this kind—perhaps not one!” answered 
her brain, and so she said: 

“I'd love to. I have a pretty frock 
I could wear, and you said you danced, 
didn’t you?” 

“Oh, rather !’”’ answered Arthur Here- 
ward in his indolent drawl. “And I 
want to dance with you awf’ly. It’s a 
good test, don’t you think, to dance with 
any one?” 

“Oh, yes,” she agreed, “it’s a good 
test.” 


At the celebration party she admired 
his cleverness. Having turned his head 
to look, he was looking more steadfastly, 
proceeding at the most restrained gait 
with what might be a love affair or 
merely a passing acquaintance. But why 
be so careful of a passing acquaintance? 
Why conscript his sister and her hus- 
band, a colonel on the staff? Why 
make those lazy, yet deliberate, ad- 
vances? Why offer the so-desired in- 
cense of delicate forethought and in- 
finite tact? 

“T am here; I like you; I admire you; 
I should like to know you better, but 
that is for you to decide,” he seemed to 
be saying. “I thave arranged the set- 
ting; it is for you to produce the scene 
according to your own choice.” 

She thought of all this the first time 
they danced together, the first time he 
held her in his arms. She knew herself 
a wise, sophisticated girl, but the ad- 
venturousness of him thrilled her. 
“This man,” she thought, “‘has risked his 
life for fun. How much more gayly 
would he risk it for me, if I could make 
him love me? Those hands have flown 
an airplane over the enemy’s lines; they 
held him safely at Brooklands last Sat- 
urday. Probably he’s killed men with 
them. I wonder how they would caress 
me, if he loved me? Wouldn’t it be 
worth while to know ?” 
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He held her correctly and perfectly ; 
he danced with decorous enthusiasm and 
no more; he amused her like a charm- 
ing host; he made her feel that her 
beauty won the admiration it deserved, 
and that was all, till the moment of 
homegoing. Then in a brief second of 
isolation he became serious, and begged: 

“Do come down to the track to-mor- 
row and let me take you round in a rac- 
ing car. It’s my one parlor trick, and 
I want to do it for you.” 

Laurel looked at him and he looked 
back steady eyed. 

“M’m,” he said, “I mean it. You'll 
be the first woman I ever asked into a 
racer. Do what you like, of course. I 
don’t know why I ask you. It’s some- 
thing in you rather like me, I think. 
Coming ?” 

“Yes,” she agreed at last, and added, 
with a girl’s conditional bargaining, “if 
you'll motor me down.” 

She went, and carried away a little 
cinema film of flying concrete, of hold- 
ing onto the exiguous body because, 
when they started, the acceleration was 
so fierce, of momentary terror, of obliv- 
ion, of a strange, wild intoxication and 
hoping they might rush forward for- 
ever. 

When it was over they sat looking at 
one another, smiling. 

“Great, isn’t it?” he asked. “If a 
tire had gone, if a bolt had sheared— 
who knows? But they didn’t.” 

He sat close to her and never touched 
her. He took her back to London and 
never kissed her. He asked her down to 
his country home for the day, and the 
sister from the army of the Rhine played 
hostess. After lunch they galloped side 
by side over grassland till she reined in, 
breathless and shining eyed, She came 

to long for the pain of his embrace, the 
sting of his mouth against hers, and 
he gave her his lazy smile and the very 
occasional glint in two reckless blue 
eyes. They played for a month, against 
a background of Nigel Stack’s epigrams, 
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and then one morning she met him in 
the park, gazing moodily over the rail- 
ings at the riders in the Row. 

“Oh, Arthur,” she exclaimed, “how 
bored and blasé you look!” 

“Good morning. Completely fed up,” 
he answered, giving the words a parade- 
ground crispness. “I’m off to Africa 
on a transcontinental motor-transport 
stunt. They’ve made a motor road run- 
ning east and west, you know. One 
leads a dog's life at home.” 

“You've seemed pretty happy,” she 
murmured, almost to herself. 

“IT was. I could be. I have been— 
I don’t know what I am—happy or mis- 
erable, sane or raving mad,” he said ir- 
ritably. “I tell you what. I wish you’d 
come round to my place and see all my 
household gods. It’s a bachelor abode, 
but it won't matter this once, for the 
last time, will it? Besides, you know 
me fairly well now.” 

Laurel nodded her shingled head, in 
its small, plain, adorable hat. They 
walked out of the park, beckoned a taxi, 
and drove to his flat in Westminster. 

She found it deadly simple in its ex- 
pensive comfort. An ex-soldier serv- 
ant moved about it, who would never 
have flicked an eyelash if his master had 
entered with an angel from heaven on 
his arm or come home leading a croco- 
dile by a pink ribbon. Hereward opened 
the sitting-room door, and she lost her- 
self in a vast, leather club chair. 

“Have something,” he begged. “Have 
a glass of sherry and a piece of cake. 
And these are cigarettes you like.” He 
lit one for her, and the servant waited 
on her, went out, and closed the door. 

“Well,” said Hereward lightly, “what 
do you think of my happy home? I al- 
ways love it when I’m leaving it, and 
when I stay here it bores me.” 

He stood in front of the fireplace and 
she looked up at him. She passed in 
review in one lightning vista the next 
forty years and the past fifteen. She 
read at least two possible futures in the 
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crystal of her mind, and not one shadow 
on her face betrayed her. She got up 
from the chair and stood in front of 
him, 

“You don’t know what you want, do 
you?” she told him. “You have a vague 
idea, but you rather funk the price 
you'd have to pay. I don’t blame you. 
I always funk paying the bill myself. I 
can't make up my mind whether it’s 
better to be free and restless and not 
pay it, or line up with the crowd. We've 
both got a personal devil and we’re both 
selfish. Some day I think I shall spin 
a coin and watch which way it falls. 
What shall you do, Arthur?” 

She balanced herself delicately, trail- 
ing her voice a little. She looked very 
lovely, and radiated a quality of dar- 
ing; she seemed an incarnate promise 
of dreams come true, wild dreams and 
little ones, blazing noon and tender star- 
light, mistress and mate. He caught his 
breath, stepped forward, and took her. 

“My God!” he said, with lightning in 
“T’d pay any price. What, 
after all, is Africa? Won't you let me 
kiss you?) Won’t you?” 

Her bruised mouth that never flinched 
murmured against his: 

“T don’t care if you kill me, but, ‘Ar- 
thur, darling, you don’t know how 
strong you are, and if you want me to 
live-——” 

He relaxed his arms the least in the 
world. She leaned back her head and 
laughed softly, 


his eyes. 


When Mrs. Considine heard they 
were going toé be married her face 


smoothed itself into conventional lines. 
“I think you’re being very wise,” she 
said to Laurel at last. “He has a good 
record and he comes of a good family. 
I feel it’s time your wild days were over. 
There’s putting off marriage. 
You accustom yourself to it young or 
not at all. If you leave it much longer, 
you'll never be willing to up 
enough.” 


no use 


give 
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“My wild days, as you call them, are 
only beginning, and far from giving up 
anything, I shall have much more. Mar- 
riage for a girl, nowadays, is a gate- 
way to freedom, unless one marries a 
poor man, and there wouldn't be much 
use in my doing that. My dear mummy, 
think of the adventure of a man like 
Arthur!” 

“I was thinking more of the mental 
attitude of men to their wives—that 
sense of ownership they all have. It'll 
take you a little time to get used to it, 
because you’ve always pleased yourself.” 

“That’s just a legend. Besides, the 
women of your day never took enough 
trouble. They didn’t sleep with a pow- 
der puff under their pillow.” 

Nigel Stack gazed mournfully at 
Laurel when she told him. 

“You will have the most delicious 
honeymoon, and I shall lend you moral 
support in the divorce court after- 
ward,” he declared. “I insist on your 
wearing black with touches of white at 
the neck and wrists. It makes the judge 
think what a poor, little, helpless thing 
you are,” 

But when Laurel assayed herself in 
front of the looking-glass she went for- 
ward confidently. 

“T’'ve just the dash of recklessness he 
loves, and so much to give or withhold. 
No man could possibly be unmoved by 
me as I am at my age, let alone if he 
loved me,” she concluded. 

So they were married, achieving one 
of the season’s fashionable weddings, 
Laurel very lovely and Arthur Here- 
ward very gallant and proper. Gener- 
als and judges, fine lords and fair ladies, 
came to wish them well, the fair ladies 
to take a last look at Arthur Hereward 
m a spirit of: “There wast thou bayed, 
brave hart!’ Laurel they viewed with 
concealed disapproval for having turned 
a figure of romance into a mere hus- 
band. 

She took him away and rode him with 
Mken reins and a velvet-padded bit. 
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She drugged him with kisses and won 
him gradually to center his life on her. 
She stole away adventure in order to 
constitute for him the whole of adven- 
ture. When he hinted at rebellion she 
withdrew her favors till his fretted 
senses drove him to surrender. She had 
toyed with men’s emotions before, but 
never so completely with the emotions of 
such a man. It amused her to lead a 
lion on a leash of gossamer. They 
adorned every function and every fash- 
ionable entertainment. Brooklands 
knew Arthur Hereward no longer. Men 
shook their heads and experienced 
women made auguries. 

In six months Laurel tired of her 
new excitement, rang up Nigel Stack, 
and wished to be given lunch. He saw 
her, with the eye of the amateur psy- 
chologist, more beautiful through ex- 
perience, bereft of an illusion, eager for 
her own life once more. 

“I want to be taken back into the 
world that was my world, before I left 
it on dragonflies’ wings for a flame- 
colored paradise that amused me very 
much while it lasted; that I wouldn’t 
have missed for anything, Nigel,” she 
explained. “Arthur’s a wonderful ani- 
mal, in the refined, technical sense of 
the word, but his brain isn’t subtle in 
the way mine is. I see beauty in a 
phrase, or a harmony, or a color, and he 
sees it in a box spanner or a connecting 
rod. Tell me what people have written 
or painted or composed while I was lost 
in my gilded wilderness.” 

“For one thing I am halfway through 
my new novel,” answered Nigel Stack 


thoughtfully. “If you would care to 
listen 2 





Soon people read in their newspapers 
that Sir Arthur Hereward, the well- 
known racing amateur, was testing the 
new two-litre, supercharged “Kite” at 
Brooklands with a view to attacking 
world records, and that Lady Hereward 
was rehearsing tirelessly in the fifteenth- 
century masque to be produced by the 
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Duchess of Gloamshire in aid of dis- 
abled ex-service men. 

On the heels of these announcements 
Paula Weston, from Hollywood and 
New York City, reached Southampton 
in the superliner Phantasmagoria. 

When she had been mobbed by ad- 
mirers at Waterloo Station and assisted 
by a police escort through a seething 
crowd in the Strand to the sanctuary of 
the Savoy Hotel, Paula Weston, a slight, 
girlish person of twenty whose smile en- 
slaved four fifths of the world, received 
the reporters, and at last found herself 
alone with her publicity expert. 

They looked at one another in su- 
preme candor, and he put the situation 
into words. 

“This,” he said, “is the peak of the 
curve. It won't happen again, if you 
come back, unless we find a new stunt. 
The baby vamp’s played out, Miss Wes- 
ton. We've got to find you a new ad- 
venture, with a difference.” 

“Maybe,” answered Miss Weston; 
“but I’m tired. I want to play.” 

There is a difference between the 
Ambassadors’ Club and Cirier’s, and, 
though they took Paula Weston to both, 
it was at Cirier’s that she met Arthur 
Hereward, supping with the managing 
director of the Kite Car Company. 
Nigel Stack, deep in his intense study 


of an American film star, introduced 
Arthur. 

“This is Sir Arthur Hereward, the 
speed king,” he announced. “Miss 


Paula Weston wants to meet you, Ar- 
thur. I’m merely the carcass round 
which you eagles are gathered together.” 

The president of Goldenfilms, Incor- 
porated, there present, saw a light of 
interest, hitherto long absent, fire the 
eye of Paula Weston, his star. Also a 
psychologist, and no amateur, there was 
born in his mind an idea. 

“Here,” he reflected, ‘is the man who 
can lend the touch of adventure to this 
baby vamp.” 


Arthur Hereward considered Paula 
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Weston with the frank callousness of a 
man who has exacted from life much 
that he wanted, and smiled. Paula, un- 
accustomed to callousness, arched, fig- 
uratively, her back and gathered herself 
for the spring. Outwardly she purred 
in a charming American accent. 

The president of Goldenfilms, Incor- 
porated, a man of enormous business 
stature, declined henceforward to let 
Arthur Hereward out of his sight, and 
very seldom allowed him out of Paula’s. 
There were functions and entertain- 
ments, and illustrations in the picture 
papers. “Sir Arthur Hereward helps 
Miss Paula Weston to choose her Kite 
limousine.” “Miss Paula Weston, after 
lapping at Brooklands at one hundred 
and twenty miles an hour with Sir Ar- 


thur Hereward, the amateur racing 
crack.” Finally came the persistent ru- 
mor: “Sir Arthur Hereward to take 


part in Miss Paula Weston’s new motor- 
racing film, ‘The Luck of the Track.’ ” 

“Nigel,” observed Sir Arthur’s wife 
across the tea cups in her Queen Anne’s 
Gate drawing-room, “I think I shall call 
on you, after all, for your promised sup- 
port when I seek my bill of divorcement, 
and I'm ordering the black frock, with 
touches of white at the neck and wrists. 
I refuse to play second fiddle to a film 
idol. Oh, and, Nigel, who’s the best 
baby doctor ?” 

“T shall be 


Clement 


honored. Undoubtedly 
Dawkins. But the two ideas 
seem, so to speak, mutually destructive. 
My dear, is it wise?” 

“Is anything wise, have I ever been 
wise, and what has wisdom to do with 
anything?”’ asked Laurel very calmly. 
“Surely, Nigel, you aren't going to be 
as stupid as the rest of the world, are 
you?” 

Doctor Clement Dawkins 
her with his calm, aseptic atmosphere, 
wrote careful notes in a large book, re- 
ceived her check in mute deprecation of 
anything so loathsome as money, and a 
wooden manservant ushered her into 


assuaged 
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Harley Street. That night, leaving the 
“All-arts Revel” with Nigel Stack, she 
came upon a tall, solitary figure standing 
in the vestibule of the Albert Hall. 

“My husband seems to be alone for 
once in his life. I want to talk to him. 
Good night, Nigel,” she said, and ap- 
proached the isolated figure. 

“I’d like to be taken home, please.” 
She stood before him exceedingly calm, 
perfectly frocked and cloaked, as 
groomed and polished and faultless as 
a cavalry horse. Arthur Hereward 
smiled politely, put two fingers and a 
thumb on her arm, and guided her to 
the door. 

“Taxi,” he said to an attendant, and, 
it being three a. m. and a taxiless land, 
they yet produced one from somewhere, 
to the intense disgust of other strayed 
revelers. He esquired Laurel carefully 
inside. She looked out at him from her 
corner, 

“Tell him to drive about a bit. I 
want to talk,” she demanded. He spoke 
to the driver, entered, and closed the 
door. 

The taxi moved away. She turned 
her shining head toward him and be- 
gan: 

“If you don’t mind providing the evi- 
dence, of course, I'll divorce you like 
a shot. On the other hand, I find the 
present state of affairs a bit tedious. 
My sense of humor won’t last forever.” 

“Why should I be divorced?” asked 
Arthur Hereward. 

“Well, you and Paula Weston are a 
bit obvious, aren’t you? I object to be- 
ing made to look a fool. It’s been going 
on for a month now. You're hardly 
ever out of her sight. People will be 
telling me very soon I can’t keep my 
husband.” 

“What about you and Stack?” 

She laughed. 

“My dear, everybody’s aware that 
Nigel is perfectly neutral. Besides, I’ve 
known him for years, and even at that 
we're rather more discreet than you and 
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Paula. At least we aren’t photographed 
together in the newspapers.” 

“A film star has to be more above 
suspicion than Cesar’s wife. I assure 
you I’m always most carefully chaper- 
oned.” 

“So you may be, but I saw you danc- 
ing together to-night. Not being abso- 
lutely passionless myself, I can see 
pretty well which way the cat jumps. 
Really, you needn’t humbug. I quite 
understand.” 

“In marriage as in war,” observed 
Arthur Hereward calmly, “the first 
seven years are the worst. You'll get 
your second wind in time, Laurel, dar- 
ling.” 

“On the contrary, I shall get my de- 
cree absolute.” 

“Even to-day you can’t divorce an 
innocent man, and I don’t propose to 
manufacture evidence for you. Months 
ago you forsook me to run about with 
Stack, and I went back to my ancient 
hobbies, but that doesn’t lead you any- 
where. It merely shows you lack dis- 
cipline.” 

“Discipline?” she inquired suavely. 
“What is discipline ?” 

“The ’eathen in ’is blindness bows down te 
wood an’ stone; 


’E don’t obey no orders unless they are ’is 
own; 


’E keeps ‘is side arms awful; ’e leaves ‘em all 
about; 

An’ then comes up the regiment an’ pokes the 
*eathen out.” 


he quoted. “You're the ‘eathen; the 
modern girl is the ’eathen; but the regi- 
ment is destiny, and destiny is on the 
march. Like the centurion, I’ve been 
a man under authority. I know.” 

“It would be sweet of you to tell me 
what you know,” continued the suave 
voice at his side. 

“The night is fairly young. As you 
know, we married. I married you be- 
cause I loved you. I still love you. I 
could have had a different girl every 
month. You couldn’t have had a differ- 
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ent man every month. I gave them up. 
I gave up motor racing. I even gave up 
my self-respect, because it amused you 
to trample over me. It didn’t matter. 
You were amused. Then you got tired 
and returned to your old life. I might 
not have existed. Very well! I didn’t 
complain. But, ostensibly, I return to 
my old life, and you complain. I can't 
see your logic.” 

“IT suppose,” said Laurel bitterly, 
“you want a slave and a chattel like my 
mother is to my father. You won’t find 
them in me. Above all, I will have my 
independence. If you'd try to win me 
back, I’m willing to be won back, and 
if not let’s end it. I only give; I don’t 
have anything exacted from me as a 
right.” 

“You'll never have your independence 
any more than I shall have mine. The 
difference is, I realize it and you don't.” 

The cab clattered its way between St. 
James’ Palace and Marlborough House. 
He pointed to the Guards sentry pacing 
his measured beat. 

“That guardsman may be good or bad, 
but he ceased to be independent when 
he joined. He’s simply a link in a tra- 
dition. Since Wellington's day, since 
Marlborough’s day, day and night, some 
guardsman has done guard duty on that 
very spot. You can see the furrow in 
the palace wall etched by generations of 
fixed bayonets. If that man dropped 
dead, they’d simply post another and 
carry on, because the man is nothing, 
but the regiment and tradition are ev- 
erything. His conduct sheet may be 
clean or it may not be, but at this mo- 
ment he represents the colonel and the 
regiment, and dead and gone colonels 
and regiments, and we respect him as 
their representative and no more. The 
drums of him and those like him have 
rolled down through the ages and roll 


on. When you married and when I 


married we merely carried on the tra- 
dition, and that means more than we 
mean ourselves.” 
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“And supposing I refuse?” she flamed, 

“Every now and then they push a 
man out through the barrack gate as 
not likely to make an efficient soldier, 
and record the fact in the regimental 
records. That’s all.” 

“There’s no good talking fair between 
men and women, because it isn’t fair and 
it never will be fair. We bear children 
and you don’t. If you want to know, 
I’m going to have a baby. I saw Clem- 
ent Dawkins to-day; it’s quite certain. 
It doesn’t make any difference. I can 
stand alone and you can go, and—and 
damn your tradition anyway.” 

“T’ve fought through one war,” he 
answered, “while you slept safely in 
your bed, and in the next I shall re- 
join, and they'll drill me on the square 
for a month because it’s the system, and 
some boy will take me up in the latest 
flying perambulator, and when he hands 
over the controls I shall stunt him till 
his eyes roll round in his head like a 
chameleon’s, and then I shall go out and 
be shelled, gassed, bombed, or whatever 
the current fashion is, and you'll sleep 
safely in your bed again. What about 
it ?” 

The cab drew up before his house in 
Queen Anne’s Gate. She entered the 
hall alone while he paid the driver. She 
was standing very still, her face deadly 
pale and her eyes dark, when he fol- 
lowed and closed the door. 

“You see,” he said gently, “I’m not 
a millionaire exactly, and we lead a 
pretty expensive life, and they’ve offered 
me a share in the film.” 

She swayed forward into his arms. 

“Laurel's a very good girl, really,” 
she said with deliberation, “only she 
does feel rotten. Prop me up, please, 
Arthur.” 

He carried her upstairs and presently 
she lay very still in her bed. The night 
passed fitfully and disjointed thoughts 
rocketed through her mind. She re- 
called all his tenderness, sympathy, con- 
gratulation, and laughed into the dark. 
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“What does he know—what can he 
know? I hope it’s a girl, and I'll teach 
her to despise men, never to marry, al- 
ways to be selfish—grab, grab, grab ev- 
erything all the time. That’s the thing 
to do. That’s Drowsiness over- 
came her. 

She drifted into uneasy sleep, to wake 
early. Dawn light stole into her room 
between the curtains. Quite suddenly, 
gay and indomitable, the lilt of the 
Guards’ bugles from Wellingtoii Bar- 
racks broke on the air, sounding re- 
veillé. 

A frown creased her brow, faded, and 
a smile quivered at the corners of her 
mouth. 

“I know all about you,” she told the 
lilting bugles. “You're tradition, and 
so am J. I’m handing it on and so are 
you. It'll go on when the men that 





hear you are dead and when I’m dead, 
except that now I shall never die. 
There'll be a bit of me left, carrying on, 
when I drop out.” 

She thought of her mother and the 
smile deepened. 

“Mummy said I’d have to accustom 
myself to marriage young or not at all, 
and that it wasn’t fun, and my wild days 
were over. They always try to scare 
recruits, and it’s only because they're 
jealous. They’re afraid we'll do bet- 
ter than they did, and that our babies 
will be better than theirs.” 

She glanced across at the twin bed. 
Arthur Hereward still slept. In case he 
should waken, she slipped a hand under 
her pillow, withdrew a powder box, 
opened the lid, lifted out a tiny puff, 
glanced at the mirrored lid, and care- 
fully powdered her face. 





SECOND SPRING 


OW would you like to meet her— 
Your first love—once again? 
To sit close beside her 
And read her young face plain? 
To conquer the long absence, 
The long, gray pain? 


To-day I met her—my first love. 

O luckiest of men! 

She smiled like heaven; her laughter 
Sang in my heart again; 

And she said, “No,” as blankly 


As she did then 


CLEMENT Woop, 
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The Land of To-morrow ¢@ 


By Beatrice Ravenel 


Author of “Marriage for a Year,” “Perfumes,” etc. 


AM afraid that the people who say 

that the human race is degenerating 

are right,” observed Sallie mus- 
ingly. “Look on that picture, and then 
on this—this being me. I'm not a patch 
on my mother, and she says that she’s 
not a patch on hers.” 

Landon hardly agreed with her, in 
regard, at least, to her own shortcom- 
ings. Obeying her, as he was finding 
it increasingly easy to do, he looked up 
at the oval-framed portrait which hung 
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between two long windows on the side 
where the direct light, implacable with 
that fine weather on the 
Sound infuses into the atmosphere, did 
not reach it. 
in a subdued, mellow brilliancy of its 
own. 


the clearness 
The pictured face lived 


It boasted more regularity of 


feature and, perhaps, more fire than 
Sallie’s countenance could claim. It 
suggested drama, but that for him 
rather spoiled its attraction. It was 


ambiguous; not deceitful—he wouldn’t 
that—but 


Only a woman who knew 


go as far as too 
experienced, ' 
life well could look that way. 

And he was in the mood when he 
didn’t want sophistication ready 
If a woman’s face was to betray it later 
on, he wanted, at all events, to be the 
teacher. Any friend. even though un- 
scientifically inclined, could have in- 


made. 
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formed Ralph Landon that he was in 
the marrying mood. 
love. 


More, he was in 
When two such conditions meet 
there is nothing more to be said ex 
cept, “Bless you, my children.” 

These were the exact words which 
Ralph was anxious to hear from the 
lips of Sallie Cartright’s father. Of 
Sallie’s own answer he was pretty well 
assured. Few engagements take place 
without a certain blissful preliminary 
period of interval 
which has a dawnlike charm of its own. 
About old Cartright he 
Now 


understanding, an 


wasn’t so sure 
that he came to consider it, he 
know him The 
that he called him “old” showed it. 


didn’t very well, fact 

Allen 
Cartright was of a young and energetic 
middle gray but florid, fond of 
sport and travel. As much time as he 


could spend out of town was devoted 


age, 


to outdoor interests. Gardening he was 
devoted to. The place demonstrated 
that. 

The grounds were unusually spaciou 
and visitors were sometime urprised 
by the comparative simplicity of th 
house which, though perfectly comfort 
able and rather beautiful in spots, was 


not the kind of show place which gen- 
erally went with such surroundings. 
Landon knew that it choice, not 
economy, that caused the discrepancy 


Was 
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There was a taste for simplicity in 
Cartright’s character, and on this he 
based his hopes, Cartright, he believed, 
would not hold it against him that he 
could not offer Sallie everything at once. 
Anything like magnificence was out of 
the question. Landon had one of those 
positions in a great New York banking 
house which might lead a man pretty 
far. It depended upon the man, and 
it also depended upon a certain amount 
of influence, whether he found himself 
on the list of vice presidents while he 
was still young. He could count on 
the influence, and he was not accounted 
a fool; nevertheless he felt an unpleas- 
ant reluctance to bring the supreme 
question before Sallie’s father. Any 
young man under the like circumstances 
will understand. 

He took refuge from his thoughts in 
a new contemplation of the portrait. 
The costume, he fancied, was that of 
about twenty years back, but the hair, 
instead of being elaborately curled, was 
parted on the side and drawn smoothly 
over the ears. It was as softly lustrous 
as the coat of a racer, and a white 
camellia was arranged in it, in exactly 
the correct spot. 

“Was your mother a Southerner, 
too?” he asked. They were the Vir- 
ginia Cartrights, though her father had 
lived in New York ever since his col- 
lege days. 


“From the Southwest; but they 
moved to France, years ago. She has 
no relatives at all in this country. She 


has always meant to take me with her 
when she went abroad to visit her 
mother, but it’s never been convenient, 
somehow. There were so many other 
things to do. But you haven’t said what 
you think of her.” 

“Very lovely, but”’—he hunted for 
his meaning—“I’d be a bit afraid of 
that lady. I prefer your style.” 

Mer eyelashes gently swept 
cheeks. 

“But you oughtn’t to. 


her 


It impugns 
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your taste. Why—why do you like me 
better ?” 

Ralph Landon laughed delightedly. 

“You know. You know. No matter 
who was there, I’d like you best. Like? 
I’d——” 

“Oh, don’t!” she murmured. It was 
a very helpless murmur and he disre- 
garded it to the point of taking her 
hands in his. 

“You asked for it,” he said sternly. 
“Not even Desdemona said a more pro- 
vocative thing than what you said just 


now. ‘On this hint 1 spake.’ I like 
you best because I love you best. Don’t 
you love me a little, Sallie? Couldn't 


you try, anyway?” 

The lashes rose for a disconcerting 
second. 

“I don’t think—it 
hard.” 

After an interval during which little 
that was rational was uttered but most 
important matters were fixed, Ralph 
said suddenly : 

“You know I’m not a rich man, dear, 
though I may be some day. As they 
say in the novels, I have prospects. 
You'd have to give up all this sumptu- 
ousness, you see.” 

She laughed happily. 

“T can do without it but I shan’t be 
permitted to altogether. Whether you 
like it or not, we'll have to come heré 
for long visits. Daddy couldn’t get 
along without me, especially when 
mother’s away.” 

Again he glanced at the picture. 

“Tt’s queer to think that I’ve never 
met your mother. We haven't known 
each other but a few months, after all.” 

“You'll meet her soon. She’s sailing 
this week for home. And you mustn't 
be afraid of her, Ralph. She’s the 
sweetest thing, and we always think 


would be very 


alike.” <A faint line came between her 
blue eyes. “Don’t mind if you find her 
reserved. She always is. Daddy and 


I are the talkative ones.” 
“T hope she'll like me.” 
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Her pressure on his arm reassured 
him. 

“She can’t help it.” From the shelter 
of his shoulder she looked up to plead: 
“Don’t tell daddy about this until she 
comes. I want her to know first.” 

Smiling he agreed. What wouldn't 
he have agreed to? It seems sweet and 
natural that she should want her mother 
now, and besides reinforcements were 
not to be despised. 

“Your way is my way,” he said. 


An unexpected business trip kept 
Ralph from the Cartrights’ place for a 
fortnight. One evening as he was ush- 
ered into the long veranda, which ran 
along the side of the house, he found 
his host there alone, apparently enjoy- 
ing the moonlight. The older man wel- 
comed him hospitably. The two were 
on excellent terms, fostered, perhaps, 
by Ralph’s habit of giving absorbed at- 
tention to the yarns for which Cartright 
was famous. Some people they bored 


but others went out of their way to 


listen. 

Cartright caught the circular glance 
which Ralph cast around and laughed 
comprehendingly. 

“Gone over to the Vannings to play 
cards—both of them,” he informed him. 
“Won't be home for some time. You’ve 
dined ?” 

Ralph had. He was ashamed to ad- 
mit that he had arrived in town only 
that afternoon late, and had rushed here 
in his car after an excuse for a meal. 
The proceeding seemed entirely too 
boyish to be confided to the man before 
whom he preferred to pose as a grave 
and responsible person. He took refuge 
in the weather. 

“Delightful here. 
ent from the city.” 

“Ves,” said Cartright. “This sort of 
evening always puts me in mind of my 
first visit to the tropics. I was about 
your age then.” 

Ralph was surprised. 


Altogether differ- 


Ainslee’s 


“T should have supposed it was much 
warmer there, muggy, enervating. This 
breeze is actually cool.” 

“You can get any temperature you 
want. It depends upon the altitude. 
The place I mean was on a table-land, 
ten miles from the sea, and backed by 
foothills that climbed into the moun- 
tains. Nearest thing to paradise I ever 
saw.” 

There was a pause, 
incumbent on him to 
interest, Ralph asked: 

“Did you go on a hunting trip?” 

Cartright gave a peculiar laugh. 

“No; nothing so usual. My errand 
was, for that time, rather an extraor- 
dinary one. I went to sell automobiles.” 

“T didn’t know you'd been in that 
business. You must have been one of 
the pioneers.” What hadn’t Cartright 
been in, Ralph wondered! Mines, mills, 
timber, and now he was a successful 
broker. 

“You flatter me,” said Cartright. 
His smile in the moonlight gave Ralph 
a glimpse of where Sallie’s happy-go- 
lucky charm came from. “I wasn’t in 
any business at the time. Since leaving 
college I had come a couple of bad crop- 
pers, and I was looking around, prob- 
ably for another, when I ran into an 
old friend of my father’s. He was go- 
ing in heavily for what was then the 
hazardous business of the horseless car- 
riage. Ever seen one of the early speci- 
mens? Smelled and_ shrieked to 
Heaven, and you got in by a little back 
door. Well, old Macklintoc had got 
hold of a model which, while it wouldn’t 
compare with the supermiracles to-day, 
was a vast improvement on the begin- 
nings. He offered me a job, and when 
I understood where it was going to take 
me, I accepted like a shot. There was 
still enough of the devil in me to jump 
at the new and unforseen, in spite of 
my couple of lessons.” 

“T hope this didn’t turn out to be a 
third,” said Ralph politely. Then he 


When it seemed 
show a proper 
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decided that was not tactful, when Cart- 
right ignored it. 

“J had to study the nature of the 
beast from the tires up, and then I had 
to personally escort a fleet of them down 
to South America, and sell them on ad- 
vantageous terms to the president of a 
small but rich republic tucked in be- 
tween the seacoast and the mountains. 
Remember that the automobile was a 
new thing then. Probably not a single 
inhabitant of Santa Clara had ever seen 
one.” 

“Where did you say?” Ralph in- 
quired. He had never heard of a South 
American republic of that name. 

“Santa Clara—that’s what I called it,” 
said Cartright firmly. “The president, 
General Cristoval Aguilar, had ex- 
pressed his willingness to behold the 
devil carriages. My mission was to help 
him make up his mind to keep them. 
You see, old Mack expected that first 
fleet to be the entering wedge. He knew 
that, if one potentate had them, nothing 
would content his neighbors but a simi- 

We would be 
Now you under- 


lar show of superbity. 
first on the ground. 

stand that a minister plenipotentiary has 
a less delicate job than was intrusted 


to me. When Macklintoc explained 
why he had picked me for the work I 
didn’t know whether to be flattered or 
furious. I had supposed that it was 
because I had a smattering of French 
and Spanish, having a knack for lan- 
guages.” 

Ralph made the polite sounds by 
which we indicate that we are desirous 
of having the mystery elucidated. 

“*Boy,’ said he to me, ‘there’s no use 
sending a live wire down to those Latin- 
Americans—a snappy, efficient, hustle- 
up chap. He'd get on their nerves. 
They'll deal with the fellow who suits 
their temperaments, one of their own 
kind who'll play around for a while and 
let business wait. You Southern fel- 
lows ought to get on with them like a 
house afire. You're used to taking 
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things easy. Remember you're going 
where the slogan is ‘mafiana.’ It’s the 
land of to-morrow.’ 

“Well, I went down to Santa Clara 
with seven cars and two expert mechani- 
cians. We landed at the port—Morales 
they call it. It was my first experience 
of the tropics and I was a bit disap- 
pointed. It looked as though a comic- 
opera bandit chorus had been dumped 
into the midst of some hot and scaling 
scenery. There was quite a lot of ship- 
ping in the harbor, and the port was 
doing a lot of business, but the view, 
except for the public buildings, was 
long, unpaved streets of one-story or 
two-story shacks, all in dingy tones of 
yellow or pink. It only takes one rainy 
season to fade a town. The crowd was 
the usual mob of barefooted half In- 
dians in dirty serapes and enormous 
hats, and swarms of undressed chil- 
dren. I noticed some broken-down vic- 
torias, fallen from grace, which they 
use for public carriages, and then I 
caught sight of an oxcart with solid, 
wooden wheels, all one piece, and I 
wondered what I and my cars were do- 
ing here, and which were the anachro- 
nisms.” 

Cartright took the cigar he had been 
puffing between sentences out of his 
mouth, and put it on the stand at his 
elbow. He leaned forward, gazing into 
the moonlight. Or was it into the past? 
This time the younger man did not in- 
terrupt. He knew that his host was 
talking, as your true raconteur does, 
more for his own satisfaction than that 
of his hearer, because to put his mem- 
ories into words brought them back. 

“Then, as snappily as a stage en- 
trance, there was a stir in the air, and 
a cavalcade came galloping down the 
road. Beautiful horses, an escort of 
smart troops, and a couple of victorias 
which, I discovered, had been provided 
for us in case we couldn’t ride. And 
two of the choicest officers, in silver- 
frogged, gray uniforms. 
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“T had expected to assemble the cars 
down at the port, and drive them into 
the capital under their own power. In 
fact, 1 had had a definite picture of the 
sensation we should produce. Now I 
was blandly informed by the elder of 
the officers, who introduced himself as 
Colonel Mariscal, and his friend as 
Captain Valenciana, that the arrange- 
ments were to be otherwise. Quarters 
had been assigned us at the summer 
palace, which was some miles beyond 
Zaragoza, the capital. Our luggage, in- 
cluding the packed motors, should be 
removed there at once. As for myself, 
he gave me a pressing invitation to ac- 
company him in the first victoria. 

“Knowing as I did that the country 
had been, not so long ago, in the throes 
of a revolution, from which the presi- 
dent had emerged with all the privileges 
of a dictator, except the name, I has- 
tened to comply. Contradicting even 
the lightest wishes of dictators is bad 
for one’s health. I need not have been 
apprehensive. From first to last those 


So Americans eated me like 

South Am ans treated like a 
prince—except in one respect. Later 
I sold a lot of cars to an American 


multimillionaire of the first water, and 
his secretary never even offered me a 
glass of ginger ale, though I had driven 
to his country place through miles of 
dust. But these Spanish-Americans 
know how to do things. I was taken 
straight to the winter palace in the capi- 
tal, where Aguilar then was—a lovely 
building of white limestone built around 
a flowery patio—and there I was re- 
ceived like a diplomat. 

“At the initial glance I understood 
what old Macklintoc had meant about 
the futility of hustling the south. He 
was a fine-looking man and a fine man, 
Don Cristoval Aguilar, but you might 
as well have tried to hustle the mountain 
range. You were there to wait his 
pleasure, not he yours. He was a boss, 


every inch of him, and so delightful 
with it all. 


I may say that during this 
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first visit business was hardly men- 


tioned, After that I was escorted, still 
by those two snappy officers, to the 
summer palace, where my quarters 
were. 


“What I saw of the city as we drove 
through it raised my spirits. It was a 
charming place; a bit like a tiny Mexico 
City on a table-land, but cleaner. There 
was a gorgeous double avenue of trees 
fringing the principal drive, which was 
called the Paseo Uno de Febrero, after 
the date when Aguilar had captured the 
town from the revolutionary leader, 
General Leandro Gomez. I caught 
glimpses of stately stone houses in gar- 
dens, and a few churches in the massive 
mission style. From the steeple of one 
of these, San Sebastiano, it was the cus- 
tom for each conquering president tq 
hang his predecessor, but Aguilar had 
declined to follow precedent, and Gen- 
eral Gomez had escaped to the moun- 
tains, there to foment more plots. 
Colonel Mariscal shook his head regret- 
fully, convinced that Aguilar’s mercy 
was a mistake for which he might pay 
dearly. 

“We made a loop to-take in the busi- 
ness part of the town, which seemed 
thriving, Aguilar having done wonders 
in every way. Then we turned into a 
street which seemed given up to luxury 
shops, cafés and theaters. Everything 
was fresh with new paint and flowers 
and palms, and though it was still early 
afternoon the sidewalks were encum- 
bered with little tables where the crowd 
—men mostly—were drinking and chat- 


ting. As we passed a large building 
Colonel Mariscal indicated a _ poster 
which almost filled one of its arches. 


On it appeared, in huge, red letters, a 
name: La Rosalba. 

“*To-night, sefior, you must give me 
the pleasure of showing you the bright- 
est ornament of our capital. The presi- 
dent encourages the night life; it keeps 
the people contented and interested in 
something besides politics. We are 
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proud of our theater, but in La Rosalba 
we have a miracle of nature. A dancer, 
an actress, an impersonator of a high 
order, You will see.’ 

“It must have been soon after this 
that we passed a picturesque spot, tur- 
rets like brown velvet, clustering trees, 
that was pointed out to me as the con- 
vent of Our Lady of Succor. I had 
occasion to remember it. And then 
the slope began. 

“The summer palace was high up, 
and I had time to admire the bold en- 
gineering of the road. The grades were 
fearsomely steep, and the turns abrupt, 
though the roadbed was fine. There 
was another road like this extending 
from Zaragoza on the other side, way 
into the country. And all at once it 
dawned on me what Aguilar wanted 
those motors for. They were to be 
military cars. When I announced this 
discovery I found that the two officers 
were about to confide it to me, as an 
important secret which I must know so 
as to be sufficiently careful. In con- 
sequence of this we became great 
friends. We beamed on each other, 
and I cheerfully prepared to submit to 
orders. It was all in the picture. 

“So was the summer palace. It had 
been constructed for safety rather than 
for pleasure, and its thick, stone walls 
and heavy, armored doors seemed to 
be ready for resistance. . The living 
rooms were on the upper story and were 
fresh and modern, and opened on a 
pillared gallery where deep-pink bugin- 
villa and other vines ran riot. But the 
lower story was given up to offices and 
to what looked singularly like a long 
guard room. 

“In this room or under the portales, 
as they called the arched space around 
the patio, the motors were parked. 
How they got them up, in the original 
packages, from the port, is still a mys- 
tery to me, except for the fact that 
your South American carter can move 
anything, especially when assisted by 
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oxen and the tough little donkeys. Any- 
way, nothing was missing when Green 
and Macintosh got to work. They 
worked like demons, too, and when they 
could they made use of the native 
mechanics, so that the cars were as- 
sembled in record time. When every- 
thing was ready the president and his 
whole staff came out and walked around 
the machines as though they were 
blooded horses, stroking them and pay- 
ing enthusiastic compliments on their 
points and the gloss of their coats. He 
asked a million questions, but some- 
thing warned me that it wasn’t time to 
talk business yet. I was to wait for 
my cue. Besides, it was just as well 
to let Don Cristoval get so fond of his 
new pets that he couldn’t bear to give 
them up. 

“It hadn’t taken me long to find out 
that his position was less secure than 
it seemed. Under the prosperity and 
popularity was an undertow that was 
discontent, and a shadow that was the 
shadow of Gomez. The president’s im- 
provements had meant taxes, and his 
reign of order had strengthened the 
arm of the police, so that there were 
plenty of the rougher element who 
longed for the good, wild old times. 
One result of this was that trusting 
any man was a gamble. The capital 
was riddled with spies. 

“The cars were guarded as_ they 
guarded their well-born girls in those 
countries. In the park outside there 
were always soldiers, and inside as well 
every servant looked like one. The 
ponderous doors were fastened every 
night, We Americans were instructed 
never to leave our charges, all at the 
same time. We stood watch, and I 
took my turn with Green and Mac- 
intosh, though the officers showed 
plainly enough that they recognized the 
difference. Me they treated as a sort 
of gentleman. They preferred me to 
teach them to drive. Our driving class, 


by the way, consisted exclusively of 
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officers. Later, I understood, they 
were to select picked men as chauffeurs. 

“They tell me that the inner society 
of these old Spanish communities is 
the most charming and the most ex- 
clusive in the world. Of that, frankly, 
I know little. I was present at a few 
official receptions that struck me as 
rather mixed, but my new friends did 
everything for me—except introduce 
me to their mothers and sisters. On the 
other hand, the rest of the town was 


mine. Beginning with that evening, 
Captain Jaime Valenciana, who ex- 


panded wonderfully when away from 
his superior officer, devoted himself to 
my amusement.” 

Cartright shifted his position so that 
his head leaned back and he could look 
through the festooning vines of the 
veranda straight into the gently brilliant 
sky. It was as if the prospect of his 
own trim lawns got in the way of his 
memories. His voice became musing 
and pitched in a lower key. 

“T understood afterward the inter- 
locking of motives that made him act 
as he did, but at the time it amazed me. 
It was the second evening, after the 
theaters were over and while the cafés 
were in full blast. Everything stopped 
short at one o'clock, so gayety was 
crowded into these last moments. We 
were at the Café Victoria, and we were 
talking, of course, about La Rosalba’s 
performance. She was a favorite topic. 
I had heard that she was not much liked 
by her fellow artists. Don Jaime ex- 
plained this with flashing eyes. 

“*It is because she is too proud for 
them, sefior. I am a man who has 
knocked about the world, a man with- 
out illusions.” He must have been all! 
of twenty-five. ‘And I tell you, I, that 
La Rosalba is a lady. No, you need 
not laugh. I know what you think—a 
dancer, a public performer, pursued by 
all the young gallants in town—but I 
speak the truth.’ 


“I had no idea of laughing. From 


the very first vision of La Rosalba, as 
she had come on the stage, she had 
given me a feeling of confusion that I 
couldn’t get over. It wasn’t her beauty, 
for others there had more; it wasa’t 
her cleverness, though her impersona- 
tions were wonderfully good. It was 
a combination of these with another ele- 
ment. Was it simply that she was so 
completely herself, with a disregard of 
her audience that sent them into a 
frenzy of delighted exasperation? Or 
was it a hint of tragedy that gave her 
the piquancy we find in contradictions? 
Anyway, I could think of nothing else. 
The thousand new impressions of the 
city, even my _ responsibilities, had 
dropped behind, had become scenery for 
the woman. 

“At midnight Valenciana got up from 
the table. ‘Do not disturb yourself, 
sefior,’ he said courteously. ‘I must re- 
gretfully depart—a matter of duty— 
but before I go may I do anything for 
your comfort?’ 

“And because my mind was over- 
flowing with the subject, and also be- 
cause of a few glasses of their deceitful 
Spanish wine, I said it: ‘You've done 
everything possible already. The only 
thing left is to introduce me to La 
Rosalba herself.’ I knew that I wa: 
doing a crazy thing; you get these 
warnings. He studied me gravely; then 
he said: 

“*That, also, is possible.’ 

“He seemed to know where to find 
her. It was no farther than the next 
room, a private room which he entered 
as though he had been invited, and 
where he was received with a burst of 
welcome that made me suspicious that 
his ‘matter of duty’ had been this very 
supper party. About eight or nine 
people were seated around an oval, 
flower-heaped table, but I saw only one. 
To me she was like a bright light; after 
staring at that, surrounding objects 
grew misty. She was besides a cor- 
uscation of colors being draped in one 
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of those gorgeous, every-colored things 
they called Manila shawls. Her lace 
mantilla was no blacker than her hair, 
and her face looked under it with the 
nonchalance of a queen and the chastity 
of ice. 

“Without knowing it, however, I be- 
came aware of several trifles. One was 
that Colonel Mariscal, who sat beside 
her, looked perfectly furious when he 
had to yield his place to me. And the 
curious idea came to me that he did 
yield it because Valenciana, his inferior, 
made him do it. At the time this did 
not impress me. I was caught up into 
a new and extraordinary plane, and the 
old one was merely an arrangement of 
slightly differentiated shadows. 

“And this was the way in which La 
Rosalba and I became friends. Be- 
cause, in the course of the next few 
days, any one in Zaragoza could have 
informed you that we were friends. 
The American had joined the ranks of 
the gallants, and the actress was finding 
him very pleasant; was accepting his 
flowers, and even allowing him to drive 
her in his devil carriages, on the road 
outside the city. Having this unusual 
pleasure to offer was where I scored. 
It was during our first drive, while I 
was racking my brain for suitably 
graceful Spanish phrases, that she elec- 
trified me by smiling in a way that was 
a revelation, it was so young, so’ spon- 
taneous, so different from her usual 
haughtiness. As she smiled she said: 

““Suppose we drop the foreign dia- 
lects and talk United States.’ 

“Why, you’re from there!’ I almost 
shouted. 

““Of course,’ she answered. ‘I won- 
dered how long it would take you to 
find out.’ 

“She had had a queer history. She 
told me a good deal of it as we drove 
along those mountain roads, where 
you’d have conical peaks, the true vol- 
canic shape, on one side, and. a preci- 
pice on the other; or where huge trees 
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would drip moss over you for miles and 
then the road would broaden out into a 
natural bower, a round space of grass 
and flowers, only needing a statue in 
the middle. 

“There’s no use trying to describe 
the life that began for me. If you 
know, you know, and if you don’t, there 
are no words for it. I think one of 
the most fascinating things about her 
was the contrast between the subtle, 
ironic actress and the sweet, dignified 
American girl who went driving with 
me in the warm mornings. She even 
received me in the little villa where she 
lived with an old woman, a kind of 
chaperon, whom she called Tia Lucre- 
zia, and to be so received was an honor 
she accorded very few—alone. She 
couldn’t have been ignorant of the gos- 
sip which collects about every actress 
in these countries. She lived in a 
quietly elegant way that her stage salary 
was inadequate to account for. She 
had the reputation for great aloofness, 
but it was taken for granted that this 
meant merely some influential lover, 
rich and jealous, in the background. I 
must say I raged at the Latin habit of 
mind in those days. 

“Naturally I never spoke of this to 
her. And, not so naturally, I never 
quite dared to make love to her. I 
believed that she liked me because I 
was the only man with whom she could 
be herself, poor girl; whom she could 
treat naturally without transforming 
him into a presumptuous lover. I must 
have been a refreshing change. 

“Anyway, I found an excuse for 
dawdling in Santa Clara eminently satis- 
factory. It was still impossible to get 
the president down to definite terms, 
and being in the enemy’s—that is, the 
buyer’s—country, I was going slow. I 
suppose I wasn’t born in the South for 
nothing. Only I grudged every night 
I had to spend on guard over those 
blessed cars, instead of at the theater. 

“And it was on one of those nights 











that the climax, the great act of the 
drama, came. 

“It was late but I hadn’t gone to bed, 
being in that state of mind that responds 
to moonlight. Everything was safe for 
the night, doors bolted, Macintosh asleep 
just off the patio. We could have stood 
a siege. Green was in town. I sus- 
pected that he had found a sefiorita, and 
was, as they express it, playing the bear 
in front of her house, and after events 
proved that I was right. 

“I was feeling excessively lonely. 
The moon was pouring itself out with 
a lack of self-restraint that turned the 
sward into silver and the undergrowth 
into black plush. It was too precious 
a moonlight to waste on one, being so 
evidently intended for the contempla- 
tion of two. All of a sudden I felt my- 
self stiffen, as a hunting dog does even 
before he actually knows why. There 
was a noise, a cautious rustle, coming 
toward me, not from the house nor 
along the gallery on which I was stand- 
ing, but from below. It was crawling 
up the ropy stems of the vines that 
climbed up from the garden. Without 
a sound I got out my pistol and was 
ready for the head that lifted itself 
above the edge of the balustrade. Liv- 
ing, as I had been, in an atmosphere 
of suspicion, there was nothing surpris- 
ing to me in this. I had been warned 
that the cars might be tampered with, 
as Gomez had agents everywhere. They 
would be regarded as war material, to 
be destroyed or made useless, if pos- 
sible. 

“Then I all but dropped my gun, in 
absolute consternation. 

“*For the love of Heaven,’ said her 
voice, ‘keep quiet!’ 

“T had sense enough to obey, as I 
helped her over the railing. She was 
wrapped in a long, dark cape, a black 
mantilla over her head. Her face looked 
out like moonlight on a flower. I drew 
her info the shadow under the arches of 
the gallery. All the while she kept talk- 
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ing, in a flowing monotone, not louder 
than a whisper. 

““T dared not wake your men to let 
me in, so I had to come this way. There 
are no soldiers in the garden. That 
means they have been bribed. Listen! 
This is most important.’ 

“*But how did you get here?’ I in- 
sisted. That seemed most important of 
all. 

“In one of those nighthawk car- 
riages that roam the city. I got out 
some distance off, so that no one should 
hear the sound of wheels up here, and 
sent the carriage back. You must listen. 
There is a plot against the government. 
Oh, I know there have been lots of 
them, but this time it is serious because 
Colonel Mariscal is at the head of it. 
He has come to an understanding with 
Gomez, and, unless the president is 
warned immediately, there’ll be another 
president in Santa Clara in a day or 
two, and dear old Don Cristoval will be 
dangling from the church steeple.’ 

“For a minute it knocked me stupid. 
Mariscal was the president’s right-hand 
man, the last person to suspect of trea- 
son. Of course that fact had given him 
his chance. As she went on, in that 
unceasing, hurrying voice, my own 
brain added a current of affirmation. 
Mariscal was immensely influential with 
the army. There were garrisons at 
various points around and outside the 
city. Once gain these over and Zara- 
goza would inevitably fall. Then some- 
thing flashed on me. 

“‘Wait!’ I said sharply. ‘Why does 
Mariscal take orders from young Valen- 
ciana ?” 

“She peered at me through the dark- 
ness. ‘So you’ve noticed that? He has 
to occasionally. Though he is so young, 
Valenciana is one of the most brilliant 
members of the secret service. He was 
the person I tried to reach first, because 
he can see the president at any hour. 
You understand, do you not, that the 
first thing to be done is to send men 
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whom Aguilar can trust, the officers of 
the city troops, to those outside garri- 
sons? Nothing else will stop a revolu- 
tion.” She wrung her hands. ‘And 
here we stand talking while time is fly- 
ing—flying. Soon it will be too late.’ 

“*Why didn’t you go to Valenciana?’ 

“‘Because I should have been 
stopped. It was at the Victoria that I 
overheard the plot. The partition in the 
supper room is thin, painted to look like 
paneling. I had my head leaning against 
it when I heard Mariscal and another 
officer talking in the next room. As 
soon as I could I left, meaning to go 
to the palace, where I knew Valenciana 
was on duty to-night. As I got into 
my carriage I saw two men watching 


me. It was too great a risk. I drove 
home. After the house was dark I went 


on my balcony. There, sitting on the 
curb of the garden wall opposite, were 
those two men, as though they meant to 
stay there all night. The woman in the 
baek of mine is a friend. She 
let me out of her gate, and I found one 
of those night carriages. Everything 
around the palace will be watched. They 
will never let me go through. But they 
may let you. I thought of you next. 
There’s a chance that you won’t be 
You are a stranger, here 
on business. By the way,’ she added 
with a shrewdness which was very 
American, ‘I can tell you this: If Gomez 
hecomes president your cars will never 
be paid for. In justice to your firm 
you ought to help Aguilar.’ 

“*You know it wouldn’t take busi- 
ness reasons to make me,’ I told her. 

“ ‘Na,’ she answered softly. ‘I know 
you would do it because I ask you.’ 
She moved a step away so that she was 
in the moonshine again, and without 
thinking I followed her. 

““T'd do anything in the world for 
you,’ I said. She leaned over the balus- 
trade, gazing into the tangle of mimosa 
and pomegranate bushes that fringed 
the garden. And then I felt as though 


house 


suspected. 
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a giant hand had given the earth a flick 
and set it whirling a thousand times 
faster. The stars danced. 

“She had flung herself into my arms! 
In another second I understood, and 
the stars relapsed almost to normal. 
With her fingers over my mouth she 
whispered fiercely into my ear. These 
were no loverlike tones; there was ter- 
ror in them. 

“*There are men in that shrubbery. 
I must have been followed. There’s 
only one thing to do. Let them think 
I came here because I care for you. 
Otherwise our lives are worth—nothing 
at all. Make love to me! Hurry!’ she 
pleaded. 

“T stammered out how easy that 
would be; how I had thought of noth- 
ing but that, ever since I had séen her. 

“*VYou’re the only real thing in the 
world to me,’ I said, ‘and you're treat- 
ing me as though I were an actor. Make 
love to you? Why, I’ve done nothing 
else.’ 

“T felt her shaking against me, but 
she answered with a laugh that was 
half a sob: 

““What a man! He knows that 
we're teetering on the edge of destruc- 
tion, and he stops to tell me that he 
isn’t an actor.’ 

“*What a woman!’ I retorted. ‘She 
knows that we may never reach the city 
alive, and she stops to coquette with 
me. Be honest! Tell me only once that 
it means something to you to be with 
me—like this.’ 

“That brought a cry from her, in- 
finitely sweet to me! 


















































“Oh, I’m forgetting, forgetting! 
How are we to get to the city? They 
will have horses, those men down 
there.’ 


“After that cry, no sound in the world 
ever gave me the satisfaction that I felt 
when I heard a peculiar, distant noise 
chug up from the road. It was the 
weary voice of a motor, straining up 
the steep grade, far, far down. Green - 
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was returning from the city! No angel 
could have been half so welcome. 

“*Well, we'll have a car,’ I assured 
Rosalba. I had been wondering how 
to get one out without opposition. It 
would have taken time, too. 

“I led her through the dark house, 
out by a little hidden door that opened 
into the park, away from the garden 
side. I know now why the insects and 
nocturnal creatures of South America 
make such an infernal racket at night; 
it’s to give fugitives a chance, to drown 
the swish of their footsteps through 
undergrowth. We looped through the 
bushes, and we met Green before he 
had branched into the avenue. It took 
a very few words to make him under- 
stand that he had better leak into the 
patio by way of our little door, wake 
Macintosh, and get every machine ready 
for instant use. They might be needed 
before the night was over. They were. 

“We were racing down the first curve 
before we heard the clatter of the 
horses’ hoofs behind us. I remember 
that I laughed. It seemed ridiculous 
to be chased by horses, and it would 
have been but for the idiosyncrasies of 
that road. I knew it too well to take 
chances, now that Rosalba was with me, 
not to speak of the issues that hung 
upon our journey. Aguilar’s life, the 
safety and prosperity of the whole 
country of Santa Clara, my own suc- 
cess—we were carrying a weighty load. 
Then, as we were down the first grade 
and out of the trees, I caught sight of 
the lariat curve. 

“In that spot the road doubled on it- 
self, whirled around in a loop, and 
formed a really triumphant curve from 
which, as you swept along it, you could 
perceive an extraordinary variety of 
scenery. Below it fell a grand, natural 
valley, as steep as a gorge in places. 
It was a wonderful feat of engineering, 
but it was the very devil to negotiate, 
its constructors having hoofs rather 
than tires in their minds when they 


built it. After its bold sweep the curve 
came back to within a couple of hun- 
dred feet of its starting place, the 
gorge dividing the two points. It ap- 
peared morce like a freak of giant land- 
scape gardening, a device for exhibiting 
to you the natural beauties of the re- 
gion, than like the necessary structure 
that it was. I was thankful for a clear, 
brilliant night. 

“Then, just as we came back on the 
return curve, before striking the 
broader highway which would carry us 
smoothly for a good distance, we saw 
them waiting for us. Two men on 
horseback. They stood as quietly and 
stolidly as rocks, about two hundred 
feet from us, on the farther side of 
the abyss. Their attitude made it clear 
that they didn’t like our movements. 
We were to be stopped. I swear that 
it wouldn’t have astonished me if those 
horses had risen in the air and swooped 
down on us like turkey buzzards. 
There was a fabulous, mystgrious air 
about the whole situation. 

“Then I saw that they wouldn’t have 
to fly. The men had guns, rifles. I 
heard them almost before I saw them. 
At the same instant the car shot into 
the roadway, out of sight of them, The 
bullets were still singing in my ears— 
I didn’t care for their voices—but we 
were still alive. I laughed again. 
There was a wild hurry in my nerves 
that was most exhilarating. The smile 
ymust have been riveted to my face 
when all the dangerous twists had been 
left behind and we were on the out- 
skirts of the city—still alive. 

“T slackened speed, as it occurred to 
me that I had not heard my companion 
say anything for some time. I put out 
my hand and clasped hers which was 
wrapped in the end of the mantilla. 
She cried out. Then I knew. I stopped 
the car with a jerk. 

“*You’re hurt,’ I cried in horror. 

“*Go on, go on!’ she pleaded. ‘It’s 
nothing. Don’t think of that. Go on.’ 
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“‘Not one inch till you tell me. 
Aguilar and his crowd can go to blazes.’ 

“When she saw that I meant it she 
showed me the place where a red mark 
had skimmed across her forearm. It 
looked terrifying because the blood was 
dripping from it, but after a quick ex- 
amination I found to my infinite relief, 
that the bullet had not penetrated the 
flesh, but only scraped it. It ought, 
however, to be treated at once. 

“‘T know!’ she murmured. ‘You see 
that building there? It’s the convent 
of Our Lady of Succor. Some of the 
sisters know me. They understand 
nursing. Leave me here.’ She laughed 
out of a mouth that a moment before 
had been drawn with pain. ‘It sounds 
funny, doesn’t it? Me to have nuns 
for friends!’ 

“*‘No! I’ve known for some time 
that you’re different.’ 

“‘From what I seem? And now go 
on. Those men may come.’ 

“But even if I hadn’t been calculat- 
ing on the good start we had, I wouldn’t 
have left her like that. 

“*You’re not going to send me off 
without some hope,’ I insisted. ‘You 
know how I love you. Give up this 
life—it doesn’t make you happy—and 
marry me and come back home. You 
want to. Don’t deny that, Rosalba.’ 

“For the first time I saw her eyes 
with tears in them. She threw back her 
head and said in the tone that only 
such women can use—the tone from 
which there is no appeal, which is final: 

““T am not going to marry you. This 
is the last time we shall meet. No, it 
will be easier this way—easier for both 
of us. For a long time I have been 
thinking of joining the sisters here, of 
remaining with them—one of them. 
I've waiting to make money 
enough for my dowry, and—then it was 
hard to make up my mind, But this is 
a good time, I think, to leave the world. 
As you say, I haven’t been happy in it.’ 

“*No, no! You shall not. I won't 
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I was infuri- 
ated, half crazy with revolt against 
what seemed to me so wild a resolution. 
‘If you care for me, the world is just 
opening for you. It’s the best of all 
times to stay in it. Say you will come 
with me!’ 

“She gave a mirthless little laugh. 

“*That is why I am going. I don’t 
want any deceit, any concealment be- 
tween us now, so I'll tell you that I’m 
running away from temptation—from 
the temptation to marry you. I’m not 
good enough for you. I don’t mean in 
the conventional sense. My conscience 
is clear of actual sin. But the world 
doesn’t know that and wouldn’t believe 
it. You mustn’t marry a woman with 
a reputation that has been blown upon; 
a woman, what is more—I’m going to 
tell you everything—who is a police 
spy. That’s the real work I’ve been 
doing here, It is true that I overheard 
Mariscal this evening, but it is also 
true that I knew before what was hap- 
pening—all except the time they had 
chosen. Mariscal tells me whatever I 
want to know, and—trusts me. And I 
have to be more or less sweet to him 
to keep him from suspecting that I take 
all his information straight to the gov- 
ernment. That’s a nice, respectable 
thing for a woman to do, isn’t it? Va- 
lenciana is my chief. Ask him.’ 

“*And Valenciana has for you the 
most extravagant respect.’ 

“*Perhaps. Jaime is a nice boy. But 
he wouldn’t marry me and take me to 
the family home among his aristocratic 
sisters. And you mustn’t either. I 
know that at home you’re just as good 
as he is, if not better. And at home 
I’m a nobody.’ 

“T spoke again, irrationally enough I 
suppose, because nothing I could say 
would move her. At last she put her 
arms around my neck and her cheek 
on mine. 


““Good-by!’ she said. ‘This is good- 


, 


by. 
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“T stood there and watched her go up 
the shining path that led to a grated 
doorway, and disappear in the shadows 
of the trees. And I knew that my 
youth went with her. 

“Because she had asked me to do it, 
I carried out my mission. It’s a long 
story. It’s enough to say that in the 
gray light of the morning Aguilar came 
into the anteroom where Valenciana 
had left me waiting, and thanked me 
for my share in saving his government. 
He was a remarkable figure, with his 
silver-laced uniform coat pulled over 
his pajamas, and his gray hair standing 
up like an Indian headdress, but his 
manner was as magnificently courtly as 
ever. The sonorous Spanish compli- 
ments rolled out like a velvet-toned 
cataract. 

“*And now, sefior,’ he concluded, ‘in 
what way may I show my appreciation 
of your  never-to-be-sufficiently-re- 


warded services ?’ 
“*Your excellency,’ I answered, ‘if 
you will permit me to say so, I consider 


you one of the most distinguished 
gentlemen in the world, and your coun- 
try the most beautiful and enlightened 
spot possible. It has been a privilege 
to reside here, but, all the same, my 
dearest wish just now is to leave Santa 
Clara. Will you be so kind as to give 
me a passport, or a safe conduct, or 
whatever is necessary, for myself and 
party? J can’t leave my men, They 
have been active to-night and perhaps 
they’ye made enemies.’ 

“As he signed the paper he smiled, 
and I soon found out why. Both Green 
and Macintosh preferred to remain with 
the cars, accepting responsible and high- 
priced jobs under the administration. 
As he handed me the document with 
its lovely seals, Aguilar observed: 

“*And, sefior, as you mention the 
subject. perhaps that affair shold be 
arranged, also.’ 

“All I shall say about the settlement 
is that old Macklintoc bubbled over 
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with delight when he saw it, and it made 
my reputation as a putter-across, Those 
Spaniards, when they want to show 
their gratitude, know how to behave. 
What is more, the president pinned on 
my breast, as I took my leave, the best 
decoration he had to give, the Grand 
Cross of Santa Clara. It ought to have 
been a proud day for me. 

“But all I could think of was a sinis- 
ter clump of trees beyond the city which 
had swallowed up my youth and my joy 
of life. To this day the relentless 
blackness of thickets under the moon 
makes me uneasy. The contrast be- 
tween those pools of light on the ground 
and that devouring, unanswering dark- 
ness represents for me what is most 
threatening, most hopeless in all 
nature.” 

Cartright grew silent. 3oth =men 
moved in their chairs. It was a relief 
to have the stillness broken by the 
sound of a motor coming into the drive. 

“They’ve come home,” “said Cart- 
right. Ralph Landon got up and, with 
a murmur of excuse, went into the 
house. His mind came back to the 
present with a wrench. It was always 
an excitement to see Sallie, and to- 
night he was to have the further inter- 
est of meeting his future mother-in- 
law. 

Cartright’s story had sharpened that 
interest. How did she compare with 
the woman who had certainly been the 
ideal of her husband’s youth? How 
did she measure up with the lost love? 
He glanced up at the portrait as he 
passed through the drawing-room—so 
patrician, so far removed from the dra- 
matic, many-colored, somewhat rowdy 
world that La Rosalba must 
known. 

He reached the hall as the motor 
drew up. Sallie ran ahead, and for a 
happy second he felt her hand in his 
and heard her murmur: 

“I’ve told her. It’s all right, only ef 
course she wants to see you.” 


have 
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Then he turned to watch the older 
woman cross the terrace where the col- 
umns made a fitting frame for her state- 
liness. She had all the poise, the in- 
evitability of line, of a classical figure. 

“Here he is,” Sallie presented him 
breathlessly. It was evident that, 
though Mrs. Cartright might be a clas- 
sical statue to others, to Sallie she was 
simply mother. As the girl caught 
childishly at her hand the wide, gold, 
flexible bracelet which Mrs, Cartright 
wore became entangled in the fringe of 
embroidered shawl. The girl 
gave the silk threads a shake, then an 
impatient jerk, and the bracelet parted 
and tinkled on the floor. 

Swiftly Mrs. Cartright put her arm 
behind her, but not quite swiftly 
enough. A revelation plunged into 
Ralph’s mind like a stone into a pond, 
starting ripples in every direction, 

It is perfectly possible for a young 


Sallie’s 


woman to think twice before immuring 
herself for life. 
fe conduct 


It is possible for a 
for self and party to in- 
a newly married couple. It is 
possible to conceal the early life 
of a woman, if that woman has lived 
long enough in a foreign country. Cer- 
tainly it might reflect seriously upon the 


posi 1oOn Of 


a woman, should it become 
known that she was once a dancer in a 
South American city and also a secret- 
spy. that family in 
Had it been put in for cor- 


service Even 


Europe? 


rohorative evidence, as part of an alibi? 
Was it mythical or merely not present- 
able? 

As he rose and handed Mrs. Cart- 
right her bracelet for which he had 
stooped, Ralph felt for her more than 
a thrill of gratitude for her willingness 
to find him “all right.” He understood 
now the hint of repression, of secrecy, 
he had felt in the portrait, and it no 
longer repelled him. The secrecy, he 
was sure, was all for Sallie’s sake. 

A thought struck him. Why had 
Cartright told him the story? Of 
course Cartright must know that the 
young man would sooner or later enter 
the family. He didn’t need announce- 
ments in so many words. And, realiz- 
ing that old stories have a way of crop- 
ping up, no matter how carefully one 
covers their traces, he had probably 
wanted Ralph to hear this story in the 
right way. 

As he followed Mrs. Cartright to the 
veranda and saw how her husband met 
her, as though she had away for 
a long Ipl l 1 her 


been 
time, Ralph addressed 
1 \We't 
to be pals, I think. I’m glad 
considered; that the wasn’t 
nipped, after all. I’m glad Cartright 
found that tropical and hectic country 
a real land of to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Cartright fastened her bracelet 
securely over the long, narrow scar en 
her left forearm. 


silently. “Yes, I like you. going 
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little songs are wordless things, 
Like those the night sings. 


My tears come silently like rain 
That soothes the earth’s pain. 


But my heart beats like the wild sea 
When the wind is free, 


And my love holds its breath for fear 
All the world will hear. 


Epitu Loomis. 














JUST FOR EXPERIMENT 


By Berton Braley 


AYBE it’s true I'd be restless 
And zestless, 
If it were not for my work. 
Maybe my life would be duller 
In color, 
Should I be able to shirk. 
Still, though I’m strong for endeavor, 
I'm ever 
Longing to loaf for a season or two, 
Just by the way of discerning 
And learning 
Whether I’d weary of nothing to do? 








Loafing, they say, quickly frets one 
And sets one 
Sighing for labor once more. 
But I’ve discovered that toiling 
And moiling 
Also can be quite a bore. 
All I can honestly say is 
That play is 
Jolly good fun when of tasks I am free. 
Idleness—well, I admit it— 
I quit it 
Only when famine is threatening me! 


I have found, up to the present, 
It’s pleasant 
Taking my ease now and then. 
I’ve thought vacations were splendid ; 
When ended 
I’ve longed to start ’em again! 
Loafing might soon have me sated 
And fated 
Often to envy my busier peers; 
Yet, should my fortune command it, 
I’d stand it 
Bravely, I guess, for the first forty years! 
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Triumph 


By Berthe K. Mellet 


Author of “Three Women,” A Thousand Ships,” ete. 


ACOM was new among us, and 
we all resented him, Just why 
was a little difficult to say. He 

had a blatant, pugnacious manner, to 
be sure, but so many Americans who 
come to Paris have that, that we, who 
have lived there long and endured all 
things from ovr countrymen, should not 
have noticed it particularly, Even though 
Octavia Evering had undoubtedly taken 
him up, and was, to all appearances, 
thrusting him down the throats of our- 
selves and every one else, we entertained 
a disturbing feeling that she, least of 
all, liked Gerald Macom. 

Harriet Morton brought my un- 
defined thoughts on the subject into 
focus. She shivered into my studio on 
a particularly unlikely day in spring 
for Harriet to be abroad—Harriet hates 
rain as a cat hates baths—and after 
moaning about the room until the coffee 
was ‘thumping on the gas ring, and 
toast’ was making before the fire, she 
threw back her coat and admitted why 
she had ventured forth. 

‘’Tavie phoned me from my bed at 
the crack of dawn—if a dawn as soggy 
as this one was could be said to crack.” 
Pausing, she reached for her coat again, 
and turned her pleasantly 
tongue on me. ‘Good heavens, Rich- 
ard, won’t you, just for me, move out 
of this elevated tomb into a place where 
your friends can visit you without dy- 
ing of pneumonia afterward? I never 
could see why good light and central 
heating were incompatible 

“Hate steam,” I answered from the 


nagging 


frigid zone in which my easel stood, 
“Makes my head go round. Miasma 
to art, steam heat is. The mist that 
went up from the ground and obscured 
true vision. All right for photography 
and batik puddlers, but for art ig 

“As I was saying”’—Harriet sus- 
pended the ancient feud temporarily— 
“’Tavie phoned me up betimes this 
morning for the express purpose of in- 
viting me to dintier to-morrow night. 
She said the whole gang would be there. 
Are you going?” 

“As telephones are my other hate, and 
as the postman takes his time, no sum- 
mons has yet arrived. But I'll be a 
sport and lay any bet—if that’s what 
you're after—that I will be at Octavia’s 
to-morrow night. Why?” 

“The Macom atrocity will be there. 
You'll see. He'll be there.” 

“Well ?” 

“T don’t like him, Richard.” 

“He’s much as other men.” 

“T’'m gs: of him. I’m afraid of 
him for ’Tavie.’ 

A jerk of laughter came from my 
diaphragm, and my hand drew a 
strange droop of fear along the mouth 
of the girl I was painting. The face 
of the girl was the face of Octavia. 
Whoever my moadel might be, my 
women were always repetitions of Oc- 
tavia. Octavia, tall and brave, her back 
unbent under a peasant’s burden. Oc- 
tavia brooding down upon a child. Oc- 
tavia like a white flame in a swirl of 
Spanish skirts. No one else noticed it, 
At least the critics said nothing. But I 
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knew. Whatever I painted, there was 
the soul of Octavia looking out, her 
clear eyes level with the world, her 
splendor stiffening even the flabbiest 
canvas into a semblance of beauty. 

“Oh, you may laugh!” Harriet 
looked at me sharply. “But you feel 
exactly as I do. Not that ’"Tavie'll fall 
in love with him, or anything like that. 
She couldn’t. [e’s—why he’s pathetic.” 

“T should say he was anything else, 
certainly, but not pathetic. If ever 
there was an off-stage representation 
of the village squire of melodrama evo- 
luted into a Babbit——-” 

“But”—Harriet turned the toasting 
fork, found the other side of the slice 
to her liking, and added it to its but- 
tered fellows on the plate—“but the vil- 
lage squire with his confidence in his 
own deadliness shaken. The village 
squire who has met his come-up-to in 
the farmer’s daughter. If anything 
could be more pathetic that that, tell 
me and I'll write a song about it.” 

“He has come down a bit since his 
arrival in Paris.” I admitted after con- 
siderable thought. Let’s see. It was 
just a month ago—wasn’t it ?—that Oc- 
tavia brought him to my show in the 
Little Gallery?” 

“Wasn’t he awful that day? Wasn't 
he? Come on, Richard, put down your 
brush and bring a stool to set the toast 
on, there’s a dear! We won’t go near 
that table with the frozen legs, over 
there by the window. Wasn't he 
awful?” she resumed when the toast 
had been brought, and flat on the floor 
with our backs against the chimney we 
were drinking our coffee. “His vest! 
Remember his vest? A man is known 
by the vest he keeps. There never was 
such a bumptious, domineering bit of 
haberdashery in all the world before. 
They've grown weaker since that day— 
his vests have.” 

“Octavia has always been too big for 
mere consideration of vests,” I inter- 
rupted. “Or any other outer harness. 


I myself have happened in upon her 
when she was entertaining the next 
thing to royalty, and experienced the 
doubtful exhilaration of being presented 
all around in that form of footgear so 
brilliantly designated as sneakers.” 

“Of course "Tavie wouldn’t snub him 
because of his vest. And of course 
she’d present you. That’s just why I’m 
afraid—not of you, Heaven knows, 
Richard. I’ve seen how it was with you 
for, lo! these many years, and I’d be so 
happy I'd chirp if you ~ 

“Pass the toast,” I said. 

“Right you are! It’s none of my 
business about you and "Tavie. So 
we'll get back to Macom, whose bad 
taste puts him in the public domain, 
so to speak. She presented Macom all 
around that day of your show, if you 
remember. She actually went hunting 
through the crush for journalists with 
big names, and dramatists and bankers 
and deputies and ministers and dancers 
and Myrtis Flamin from the Odeon, and 
Madame la Princesse d’Avigné——” 

“T myself thought was rather 
overdoing the thing.” 

“You've hit it exactly, Richard. She 
was overdoing the thing then, and she’s 
been overdoing it ever since. She’s be- 
ing panicky in some covered, terrible 
way. She’s even being cruel to Macom 
in her panic. It’s the journalists, and 
Madame la Princesse D’Avigné, and 
all the rest of them, that have reduced 
the temperature of his vests. The tem- 
perature that was, somehow, normal to 
the man. She’s be- 
And for Octavia to be 


she 


She’s being cruel. 
ing frightened. 
frightened is for her not to be Octavia 


at all. Why should she be? What can 
possibly trouble her or alarm her—she 
the—the——”’ 

“The unassailable!” 
ently. 

“Yes.” 

“Then she will not be frightened. 
And neither will she be cruel—any more 
cruel than is necessary. I don’t see the 


I spoke rever- 
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case as you do, I’m afraid. I’m all 
for the extermination of Macom by 
whatever means.” 

“You're optimistic. Creatures like 
Macom don’t just grow gratifyingly less 
until they fade entirely out of the pic- 
ture. They have a final, angry flare. 
They kick back like guns that have 
never been cleaned. He’s developing a 
complex under Octavia’s treatment—an 
inferiority one. Which would be alto- 
gether satisfactory if complexes weren’t 
so darned fecund. They spawn things 
called compensations.” 

“As a psychoanalyst,” I said, “you 
are a pippin of a coffee maker. May 
I have another cup?” 

“As a comforter you are a hair shirt,” 
said Harriet. ‘Speaking of which, how 
do you like my new coat?” 

“More helpless little animals slaugh- 
tered to keep the wind away,” I an- 
swered. “My dear Harriet, don’t you 
know that spring is on the calendar, 
and the chestnuts are in bud te 

“Don’t Pollyanna me. You know as 
well as I do that spring is a fraud and 
never comes. Anyway, the thing was 
reduced to a perfectly foolish price.” 

After which we talked of this and 
that, consumed the rest of the toast, 
drained the coffee pot to its dregs, and 
Harriet took her departure. 

When she was gone, however, I left 
my brushes to dry and sat for a long 
time with my back against the chimney, 
considering the things she had said. 
Harriet puts a deal of matter in her 
flighty chatterings, and they were all 
there—the essential points of a case that 
had been bothering me in a strange, sub- 
conscious way. Octavia was doing 
things utterly unlike Octavia—things 
that did look, in an odd, suave way, 
like actions springing from fear. She 
was marshaling the legions of her suc- 
cess. Her house—that almost palace 
fronting on the Bois where she lived 
like another Portia in another Belmont 
—her friends, ranging from myself in 


the subsoil of art to those austere dames 
who still rode in carriages from the 
Faubourg to make their calls, her art, 
so great that sometimes even her own 
personal glory of mind and body seemed 
veiled and hidden by it. Everything— 
wealth, house, friends, art—she had 
brought into parade before a_ loud- 
vested, black-mustached bounder from 
nobody knew where. Yes, a bounder. 
And yet, as Harriet had suggested, a 
bounder who every day bounded a little 
less. I wondered about it all as long as 
I could keep my mind from its accus- 
tomed dreaming over the woman in. 
volved. Finally I gave up the problem 
and let the old glamour steal over m« 
and envelope me. I returned to my 
canvas. The droop of the mouth was 
there where my accidental laughter had 
lodged it. I did not wipe it off. My 
dancing girl had become a mater dolo- 
rosa—a mater dolorosa in skirts like a 
powder puff, looking out at the world 
with level eyes. 


We were all there—-the eighteen or’ 
twenty of us who loved each other—at* 
Octavia’s house next night. I got my’ 
note by the morning post, and, excusing! 
my own laziness on the grounds of 
well-known delinquencies in afternoon 
deliveries, did not answer it. sut I 
was expected, and Octavia crossed the 
room to me as I was announced, and 
took both my hands in hers, and led? 
me back to the long seat from which 
she had risen at my entry. We were 
in the drawing-room—that vast and 
wistfully festive apartment where the 
ghosts of powdered ladies and gartered 
lords seemed yet to linger. I had hoped 
that we would not be in the drawing- 
room, but would climb to that other 
room at the top of the house where Oc- 
tavia’s piano stood, and where the wind 
could be heard perpetua!ly rehearsing 
its symphony through the gables of the 
roof; I was a little saddened by the 
drawing-room, and my sadness curdled 
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into something less gentle as Octavia led 
me across the room and put me down 
beside Gerald Macom. 

“Richard and Gerald,” she said, “I 
am going to leave you together. I have 
an idea that perhaps But never 
mind!” And remaining barely long 
enough for me to sense the benediction 
of her presence, she returned to the 
door to greet other guests. 

Whatever bond she thought might 
exist between Gerald Macom and my- 
self, it certainly was not that which 
did. I began analyzing him in a fasci- 
nated, horrified manner the moment we 
were alone. I observed that his vest 
was not particularly vocal. It was really 
as white as my own. It only seemed 
to shriek. Neither was his mustache 
genuinely spectacular. I could have 
done better at a moment’s notice with 
a wisp of crape hair and a swipe of 
spirit gum. Macom’s was, in fact, 
clipped close to his lip. But it did un- 
deniably suggest the pomatumed labial 
adornment of the heart wrecker who 
used to swagger through the more af- 
fecting type of drama, swishing at his 
tiding boots with the looped leather of 
a crop. 

He did not pay me the compliment of 
the attention I rendered to him.  ILlis 
eyes followed Octavia across the room, 
and merely slued around to me. 

“You'd think she was a queen.” He 
breathed heavily, and I noted with relish 
that the lines of his youth were un- 
doubtedly losing themselves in the blur 
of middle age. 

“She is a queen,” I answered. 

“Ts that so! Listen here, my young 
friend, queens have pedigrees, and I 
knew her when—as we say back in the 
States.” ; 

“If you’re interested in seventeenth- 
century decoration, a study of this room 
would be worth your while. Those 
moldings——” 

“What you trying to do? Ritz me? 
She’s been high-hatting me, too, and it 


might work, only I’ve got a card or 
two up my own sleeve. Guess I’m 
about the only old friend of hers you’ve 
ever met, eh? Know why? Because 
she’s been mighty careful to lay out the 
new line she’s walking clear of all the 
old landmarks. Say—she was about as 
glad to see me when I showed up in 
Paris as if I’d been a nice, ripe case of 
smallpox. ‘Well,’ I said when her frog 
of a flunky finally let me in, ‘you’ve 
come up in the world, haven’t you, 
since the day you crashed the gate 
in——” 

“Pardon me,” I said, and left him. 
Octavia turned away from the group 
that was forming around her at the 
doorway and came to me in the window 
embrasure where I had taken refuge 
My breath caught in my throat when I 
saw her. The droop that I had drawn 
along the mouth of the dancing girl 
was upon her own. 

“What is it, Richard?” she asked. 

“Octavia,” I said, “I never was what 
you might call a parlor pet, but, un- 
couth as I am, I'd hate to have to haul 
off my coat and wade into a guest of 
yours in your own drawing-room.” 

She caught at my sleeve. Never had 
I felt tension in Octavia’s fingers be- 
fore. 

“Richard,” she said, “promise me! 
Promise me that whatever happens, you 
won 't——” 

“T tell you, I’m 

“Richard, promise me!” 

Her eyes were straight and her 
hands were cool and relaxed again, The 
pathetic droop of her mouth twisted at 
my heart. 

“Oh, all right, then! I promise.” 

“Fighting the inevitable is no good,” 
she said by way of acknowledging my 
concession. 

“Cads are not inevitable.” 

“How do we know? Perhaps they 
are. Perhaps they are part of the plan 
that we call fate. The deciding facter 
in destiny.” 
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“Your. destiny is assured.” 

“Success, in the showy outside of 
things isn’t all of my destiny, Richard. 
There are other departments of my 
life.” 

And before I could demand her mean- 
ing she left me. Left—too abruptly for 
Octavia. 

But, for all the promise I had passed, 
a desire to rise and choke Macom with 
my bare hands persisted all through din- 
ner. The fellow was being objection- 
able in a new way. He had adopted 
the role of a man of the world and a 
raconteur, There was none present 
among us at that long, bright table who 
did not know the home country and 
love it as a mother. But the vociferous 
voice in which Macom sang its praise 
begot a kind of shuddering shame for 
it in all of us. I, for one, loathed and 
dreaded the glassy shine of his eyes as 
he seemed to edge nearer and nearer 
to some obscure objective, as I would 
have. loathed and dreaded the glassy 
shine of a slug on the move. 

“Now take the town I come from,” 
he said, swallowing the last of his ice 
at a gulp and smiling at the empty 
plate—an ugly, slithering smile. “My 
grandfather owned about half a county, 
and my father cut it up into town lots 
and sold it off, Enterprise! You don’t 
see folks over here cutting up their 
acres and making something out of 
them—not by a darned sight. They'd 
rot in the midst of them before they'd 
take the trouble. And they do, too. 
They don’t know what’s going on un- 
der their very noses. If a thing looks 
flossy enough, and watches out not to 
offend their la-de-da manners, they let 
it go at that.. And the stuff that gets 
by! I’m not talking about making 
something out of real estate now! I’m 
talking about a 

“Just as.I was crossing the bridge by 
the morgue they pulled a man out of 
the river. Ugh! The poor thing must 
have been caught in the undertow for 


weeks.” Harriet’s high little babble 
rose feverishly, only to trail away weak- 
ly in the heavy patience of Macom’s 
waiting. 

“It’s something else I’m talking about 
now. They can keep their town lots 
and welcome—to bury themselves in— 
for all of me. But when I see them 
smirking and bowing: x 

Octavia moved in her chair. For just 
the flicker of a second I thought her 
eyes came hunting mine. But it must 
have been the wavering of the candle- 
light, for she smiled at Riddle who was 
admiring a perfect fruit upon his plate. 

“A pear.” Riddle bowed toward Oc- 
tavia. “A pear like a green-and-mad- 
der pearl. How you manage to produce 
pears at this season of the year 

Macom was waiting again, and Rid- 
dle’s effort died a-borning. 

“When I see them smirking and 
kotowing without bothering to find out 
what it is they’re making fools of them- 
selves about, it raises my gall.” The 
lodestone of his objectionability drew 
even the most recalcitrant attention back 
to him. Octavia held a grape in her 
fingers, but did not lift it to her mouth. 
Across the loveliness of her face I could 
see the swift passage of thought com- 
ing to rest at length in white resolu- 
tion. 

“There was a girl back home—a good- 
looking girl in a big, strapping way— 
too good looking, if it comes to that,” 
Macom went on. “This is a story to 
show you what.I meant by what I said 
a minute ago. A story to show you 
what fools there are in this country 
here, and what fools Americans get to 
be if they live here long enough.” He 
pushed his fruit plate back as though 
he felt things crowding in upon him, 
smothering him. His hand was shak- 
ing, and he moistened his lips nervous- 
ly. There was a twitching at the angle 
of his square jaw. 

“Mark is writing the 
Willy’s new show.” 


lyrics for 
From the ether 
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end of the table another voice flung the 
final reserve against the enemy. “The 
scene is laid in Detroit, so they're doing 
the work in Nice.” 

“This girl”—Macom lumbered on 
like a juggernaut—“this girl that I’m 
going to tell you about was not only 
too good looking for her own good, but 
she was too high-flying for the folks 
she came from. They lived over back 
of the tracks, and I guess you all know 
what that means in America. Her 
father was a great, husky bruiser who 
worked in the steel mills, and her 
mother was a little, scraggly, flat- 
breasted, overworked , 

Octavia rose. 

“Let us have our coffee——” she be- 
gan, but I was beside her whispering 
a plea into her ear. 

“We'll all go now,” I said, “and come 
back another time for an evening with 
you. We'll go now and take him with 
us.” 

“Let us have our coffee upstairs.” 
Octavia disregarded me and moved to- 
ward the door. 

“No!” I clutched at her elbow and 
bent low over her. “Not upstairs—not 
in that room that we all love so much.” 

Deftly she loosened her arm and led 
the way toward the top of the house. 

The wind was singing in the gables, 
moaning the melody of some ominous, 
wailing music through the inky velvet 
of the night beyond the windows. A 
fire played in the wide, high opening of 
the chimney, licking tongues of light 
along the brown walls and across the 
groined beams of the ceiling. Tike the 
ghostly essence of the night itself Oc- 
tavia sat erect on the bench before the 
piano. 

“Hush,” she said as we came in and 
found our familiar places on the seats 
along the walls. “Richard, sit there, 
far over in the corner. And you, Ger- 
ald, by the fire where we can see your 
face.” 

“Look here!” I burst out. “We all 
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know you have a genius for stage sets, 
Octavia, but I'll be hanged if we’re go- 
ing to play puppet to you to-night.” 

“Hush!” she said again, and the com- 
mand of the quiet, sibilant word brought 
me into silence and my corner. “Hush! 
Gerald must go on with the story he be- 
gan to tell us downstairs. And we 
must all listen to him.” 

He stared at her incredulously, his 
mouth open and cavernous in the play- 
ing firelight. Then his jaw snapped, 
and once more I could see the twitching 
of muscles at the angles of his cheek. 

“You bet your life I’ve got a story 
to tell, and you bet your life I’m going 
to tell it.” He coughed a little for the 
telease of his voice. “There was a girl 
back home in the town where I 
came from z 

“You said all that before, Gerald. Go 
on from the place you left off—from 
the mother who was overworked and 
thin and anxious.” 

“Look here,” he flung out, “am I go- 
ing to tell this story, or are you?” 

“You are going to tell the story, Ger- 
ald. I am only going to recall details 
that you may forget.” 

“All right. The more that’s put in 
it the better. So here goes! It’s the 
old story about the girl with the back- 
ground, no folks, no education—noth- 
ing but good looks that she used to 
help her get along. In the same town 
with her there was a man 

“A handsome man, Gerald, and 
young.” 

“T’m not saying whether he was 
handsome or not.” 

“He looked like a god to her.” 

“Oh, very well, have it that way! 
Anyway, he was young and came of 
a good family—the best in the place— 
and he had most of the things that the 
girl didn’t have. What I mean is that 
there was plenty of money and a lot of 
friends is 

“Describe the girl, Gerald. You 
merely said she was pretty.” 
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“I didn’t say she was pretty. I said 
she was good looking. She was too tall 
to be pretty, and her hair was straight 
and black, and there was no color in 
her face except her lips. No, she wasn’t 
what you’d call pretty.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“She was a schemer from the start. 
She had two ideas in the world. One 
was to get out of the class she’d been 
born to, and the other was to have a 
good time. She went to all those cheap 
dance places that towns like that have— 
had to sneak away from home to do it 
because her folks, for all that they were 
scum, were decent in their way—and 
when he showed up at one of them one 
night, and came over and got acquainted 
the way they do, she nabbed him. 
Nabbed him, and hung on like a leech. 
Began right away throwing the old stuff 
about being better than the folks she 
was with, and only needing a chance, 
and all that. When he was too smart 
to take any of that in, she knocked un- 
der quick, and met him any place he 
said and as often as he could spare 
time for. Changed her tune to the one 
about being in love with him, and time 
would show whether she was worthy or 
not. He was kind of carried off his 


feet, too. She had more pep than the 


girls he’d known before; was sort of 
more——”" 
* Alive 
“Yes, I guess you'd call it that. 
way, 


perhaps ?” 

Any- 
she made the girls he usually ran 
around with seem kind of milk and 
water. So he saw a lot of her. Went 
on picnics that the mill hands gave on 
Sunday afternoons. Had to sneak off 
to those, too, as her folks were pious. 
Danced till you’d’ve thought she’d drop 
on platforms in the woods. Rambled 
off away from the rest to places where 
there was nobody around but only the 
two of them, and the music from the 
German band came in faint over the 
brush. Well, even if this is mixed 
company, I guess I can say that you all 


know what was sure to happen. A big, 
strong, warm-blooded girl like that 
hanging onto a fellow, and listening like 
she was all ears for every word he 
said.” 

“He said things, 
things did he say?” 

“Just the usual bunk about being 
crazy about her, and wanting her, and 
how no man was sure of a girl’s love 
till she’d proved it to him, and how it 
might take a long time to get his folks’ 
consent to a marriage.” 

“Oh, I see. Just the usual bunk. 
Go on, Gerald.” 

“Then one day, when they’d ditched 
the rest of the picnic they were with, 
and cut out for themselves into the 
woods, who should come along but the 
girl’s old man. I told you before that 
he was a great big brute of a husky 
that worked in the mills. Well, it didn’t 
take more than one look for the young 
man to see he was no match for an 
iron puddler on the warpath, and so he 
beat it.” 

“But the girl—was she a match for 
an iron puddler on the warpath?” 

“See here, are you trying to get me 
in wrong with this story?” 

“No! I was only thinking—even a 
big, strong girl, left alone in the woods 
where nobody could hear, with an iron 
puddler who had cut a hickory sapling 
on his way——” 

“Oho! You know about the hickory 
sapling, do you?” 

“T—I just thought that an iron pud- 
dler would But I’m interrupting.” 

“Well, she came to the young man 
that night. Forced her way past the 
maid at the door, and came right in. 
His own house, mind you! Crying 
about now was the time to tell his folks 
and make them let him marry her. Nat- 
urally he refused.” 

“Naturally! She must have been an 
awful fool, Gerald, when all she had to 
go on was the bunk he had talked to her. 
He couldn’t marry her, could he? She 


Gerald? What 
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ought to have known that a young man 
who lived in a house such as he lived 
in, and had the friends he had, and the 
position ¥ 

“Of course he couldn’t marry her. 
Her trick failed. She’d thought she 
could hang onto him and climb, but she 
couldn’t. He was a little too smart for 
her.” 

“But perhaps it wasn’t merely a ques- 
tion of climbing. You said yourself 
that she loved him.” 

“Maybe that was a part of it, but get- 
ting up in the world was another part. 
Else why was she studying every book 
she could lay her hands to, and kiting 
off to night school three times a week, 
and carrying on about if she only had 
a piano to play on, and hanging around 
stores listening to folks talk so she 
could imitate the way they said things? 
I’m not so sure but that she doped out 
the scheme to have the iron puddler 
come up on them that time, thinking 
the young man was weak-kneed enough 
to be bluffed into the marriage he’d been 
side-stepping too long to suit her. He 
was a good catch, remember—the best 
in town. And when the iron puddler 
failed—she tried another tack. She 
came crying and wringing her hands. 
Her father’d beaten her and turned her 
out of the house. She had no place 
to go, nobody to help her.” 

“And he, Gerald?” 

“Naturally he had to protect himself 
some way, and so, just to show that 
he was a gentleman, he offered her 
money.” 

“And she? She—when he offered her 
money ?” 

“She took it! Can you imagine that? 
She took it—pocketed the price of her 
shame P 

“Was it much—the price of her 
shame ?” 

“Much?” He laughed raucously. 
“One hundred dollars! A measly one 
hundred dollars. If you can beat that, 








I'll hand you a hundred to match it, 
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out of my own pocket. 
looked at it, and her tears dried up and 


She took it and 


her face got 
went.” 

“But perhaps——” 

“There wasn’t any perhaps about it. 
I tell you she was the kind to lay hold 
to anything that’d give her a hand hold 
up. She thought she could get the man, 
and when she saw she was wrong there, 
she took his money. Took a rotten little 
hundred dollars and used it to climb 
on.” 

“But you don’t mean—you can’t 
mean, Gerald, that the girl actually did 
climb.” 

“That’s exactly what I mean. The 
man didn’t know. He was too flabber- 
gasted when she took the money to 
think of that. And afterwards—well, 
he never was one to bother his head 
with looking at pictures in magazines, 
and all that.” 

“Of course not. What a fool a man 
would be to bother his head with pic- 
tures in magazines while there were still 
flesh-and-blood girls in the world! I 
suppose there were still flesh-and-blood 
girls in the world?” 

“There’ve always been girls in the 
world, and there always will be. 
Women tried often enough after that 
to fasten themselves onto him, all play- 
ing the same marrying game. But he 
never lost his head.” 

“And never paid less than a hundred 
dollars for the price of a woman’s 
shame.” 

“If girls will go on being fools 5 

“We're digressing, Gerald. Let us 
get back to the story.” 

“Well, as I said before, he wasn’t 
one to bother with pictures in maga- 
zines and the musical flub-dub in the 
papers. There were a lot of long- 
haired nuts in town who used to go 
ramping off to New York whenever they 
could scare up the price of an opera. 
But he didn’t flock with them. Kept 
to his own kind. Anyway, years had 


white again—and she 
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passed, and he was a busy man. One 
of the big bugs of the city. It had 
grown from a town to a city. He was 
engaged to the daughter of the next 
biggest bug. He owned a bank. All 
that sort of thing. Then, when he was 
least expecting anything, the ground 
began to slide under his feet. Business 
went to the devil. Investments shot. 
Loans called. Bank failed, and a lot 
of yowling depositors lost their dirty 
little wads of money and dished up a 
scandal. On top of it all some hound 
of a reporter dug around in the muck 
till the story of a girl who had shot 
herself a year before came to the top. 
His fiancée ditched him. Dropped him 
flat. Wouldn’t let him get near enough 
to explain. I tell you, it does something 
to a man when luck breaks bad for him 
like that. I tell you a man changes 
when the one girl he’s ever loved in all 
his life—and that was the way it was 
with him about the girl he was going to 
marry—walks herself out of his life 
as cool as though she was walking out 
of a room she didn’t care for. It does 
something to a man, and if, on top of 
everything else, he finds out that some- 
body else has gone up while he’s gone 
down Es 

“You don’t mean, do you, that the 
girl—the first girl——” 

“I’m coming to that next. Just the 
day that the whole dirty business hit him 
the hardest, and two men he’d chummed 
around with walked out of the club 
lounge when he walked in, he picked 
ap a magazine. And there, printed as 
plain as though she’d been everything 
that a woman ought to be, was the picture 
of the girl who had left him with the 
welts of the iron-puddler’s club across 
her back and his hundred dollars shoved 
down in the pocket of her skimpy coat. 
By Heaven, he saw red when he looked 
at that smiling face and read the write- 
up that went with it. Talk about your 
blurbs! Greatest soprano of the age. 
Theater of her own. Friends among 


the élite. Princes had wanted to marry 
her. Jewels and money to burn and 
houses and cars Pe 

“Are you telling us, Gerald, that the 
girl, who had nothing but the young 
man’s hundred dollars and her shame 
to start with, had succeeded? Suc- 
ceeded, when the man, with all his 
wealth and friends and position and 
ability to keep his head where women 
were concerned, had failed?” 

“If the magazine was to be believed, 
it was that way. But the man had a 
little more dope on the case than the 
writer of the article had, and h s 
He hesitated. 

“And he gathered together what he 
could of his wrecked fortunes and went 
out to hunt her down. Did he find 
her ?” 

“You bet your sweet life he found 
her. Found her living in a place about 
the size of a court house with duchesses 
and Heaven knows what trying to make 
doormats of themselves for her to walk 
on. And virtue—the virtue she put 
on——” 

“But wasn’t he convinced—I mean 
to say, didn’t the duchesses and the 
homage of the world convince him that, 
after ail, he had been wrong, long be- 
fore, in his estimate of the girl? Didn’t 
he begin to wonder is 

“He began to wonder, all right. He 
began to wonder, knowing what he did 
know about her, what was back of all 
the glitter that she had around her.” 

“Her art. Her art—wasn’t it back 
of everything ?” 

“Art doesn’t pay. Not like that, it 
doesn’t. Not for a woman. There’s 
something else besides art that’s buy- 
ing when you see a woman loaded down 
with diamonds and pearls and auto 
mobiles and friends.” 

“Not friends. Nothing buys friends. 
They come.” 

“And go.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard that they go, but I 
don’t believe it. I think friends stay. 
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I think that, if that girl—that woman—- 
had put her friends to the test—had had 
the courage to put those that she loved 
best to the test a 

“The only one she put to any test was 
him. And'she certainly ran him through 
the mill. Thought she’d break him. 
Thought she’d flash her glory around 
before his eyes till he got scared and 
crawled away. She didn’t know the 
man she was dealing with, and so, on 
the very first day he showed up, and 
while he was still trying to talk a little 
sense into her head and make her come 
out honest before the world for what 
she really was, what should she do but 
go hunt up some old queen or some- 
thing, to let him see her being made 
a fuss over.” 

“But how, after all, could she do 
what the man was urging upon her? 
Could she buy the front page of a news- 
paper and print all over it, ‘I am a 
fraud. A man came into my life when 
I was sixteen years old, and subse- 
quently he cast me off. For that rea- 
son I am not entitled to any of the gifts 
that a lifetime of work have bestowed 
upon me.’ ” 

“She wouldn't have to do that. All 
she’d have to do, and all she ought to 
do now, is to bring up the man who’s 
paying for her house and her theater 
and the million-dollar beads she drapes 
across her bosom. There’s always a 
man with a woman like her.” 

“You liar!” 

I don’t know how I launched myself 
from my corner and reached Macom 
across the width of the big, dusky room. 
I saw him slide from his chair and 


barricade himself behind it. I was up 
on it, my hands the spread, steely hands 
of the strangler, as I crouched for a 
spring. 

When, cutting through the startled 
voices in the room, and the hate that 
hammered at my ears and swam in the 
color of murder before my eyes, the 
whole world seemed to reverberate to 
and echo back some vast, triumphant 
rush of sound pierced through by a cry 
like the call of a bird set free from 
long captivity, the rejoicing of a woman 
whose deliverance after long travail has 
come. 

It was Octavia! Octavia at the piano, 
crashing out chords, opening in song 
the golden trumpet that was her throat, 
sweeping the harp that was her heart. 

I slid down into the chair. Behind 
me in the murk I heard the door open 
cautiously and close again as Macom 
crept away into the outer darkness 
which was his sphere. Octavia’s song 
went on, higher and higher, clearer and 
sharper in the poignancy of its exulta- 
tion—a resonant Te Deum to the Lord 
of life and love and courage and ever- 
lasting right. I looked at her, and the 
half dark that lay between us became 
an interval of light. 

One by one, out of the shadows along 
the wall, the others crept forward. 
Harriet came first, a little, rapturous 
wraith of a woman, to drop on the floor 
beside my chair and prop her head 
against my knee. Then Riddle and 
Wharton and Angelica and the rest, 
into the firelight, with faces turned to- 
ward Octavia, until the circle of adora- 
tion was complete. 
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By Rice Gaither 


Anthor of “Live Water,” “The Silver Lantern,” etc. 


HEN one evening, long after the 
] newspapers had relegated the 
Falls case to the morgue of for- 
gotten mysteries, her letter came. It 
came in a big, square, creamy envelope, 
just like millions of other envelopes; 
and it was on the taboret in Membling’s 
small library when he came in late. 
Squires had propped it against the ash 
tray, so that it would be instantly visible 
from the door, as if he, too, had sensed 
its significance, or was somehow baffled 
by it 
It is quite true that, every day for six 
months, Membling had expected a let- 
ter or a telephone call from Alice Falls. 
He had expected it because she had said, 
on the morning following her husband’s 
death, that she would let him know when 
he might see her. But, as the days and 
weeks slipped away and no word came 
to his office, his club or his apartment, 
he had expected it less and less; and 
he wondered, whether he 
death of her husband 


sometimes, 


The 


wanted it 


had most illogically cast a shadow upon 


their relations; and his experience with 
her, touched through it was by the glam- 
our of Southern nights and the mem- 
ory of absurdly stolen moments, he had 
viewed more and more as something 
which could not happily be renewed. 
He had not thought it strange, when, 
on the morning following the death of 
John Falls, she had declined to see him. 
Loving her husband or not, it would be 
a shock to any woman to have him dead 
by murder, a bullet wound in the back 


of his head. But he had often won- 
dered why, since she was free, she had 
never lifted the telephone receiver off 
its hook to speak his number. And, 
even though he had not wholly wished 
to see her, he had looked sharply for 
her in the bright stream which was New 
York; behind the glass of every limou- 
sine his roadster passed in the counter 
currents of Fifth Avenue; in restau- 
rants and hotels, in boxes at the theater, 
in stalls at the opera. If he dined at 
the Ritz, he fancied her at the Plaza or 
the Ambassador, and if he sat under 
the spell of Jeritza’s voice, he wondered 
if she were not laughing somewhere at 
Eddie Cantor. 

Once he had driven his car past her 
house: in the dark, thinking that she 
must have closed it and gone; but there 
was a light burning behind the wrought- 
iron grille, and the windows showed 
faintly luminous rectangles. Another 
time he had almost rung her bell when 
the memory of her: “Don’t try to see 
me or communicate with me until [ say 
so,” sent him speeding away with the 
queerest, baffled sense. 

Membling stood for some moments 
beside the taboret with her letter in his 
hand, turning it over and over. It was 
addressed simply, “Mr. Burton Mem- 
bling, New York,” with the Park Av- 
enue number beneath his name. There 
was no return address on the envelope; 
there were no initials. Only once be- 
fore had he seen her handwriting. And 
yet he knew, and, knowing, knew that 
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he cared. 
read: 


He slit the envelope and 


Dear Mr. MemsBiinc: Has it occurred to 
you that it is about time you were looking up 
an old friend? In case it has, I think I 
ought to tell you that I shall be at home 
Wednesday evening. 


Casual, wasn’t it? In a way, his pride 
was piqued by the offhand fashion of 
her summons. Six months of expectant 
waiting, and then: “I think I ought to 
tell you that I shall be at home 
Wednesday evening.” 

When he met Somers at lunch next 
day, he said nothing about the letter; 
said not once: “Oh, by the way, Som- 
ers, I’m going to see Alice Falls this 
evening.” Somers wouldn’t approve of 
that. Somers didn’t like Alice Falls. 
He gave no reasons, but Membling 
knew. To the district attorney, who 
was first of all a prosecutor, Alice Falls 
was not a woman. She was only a re- 
minder that the law is a futile thing 
when you can’t find the murderer. Alice 
Fails set Somers’ mind to work on a 
case. 

“Coming around to the club this eve- 
ning?’ Somers wanted to know when 
they parted. 

“Don’t think so,” answered Membling. 
“Think maybe I'll—— Oh, I don’t 
know. Perhaps.” 

In fact, he did not quite know. When 
Somers had gone, Membling went into 
the card room and wrote: 

Dear Mrs. Faris: I have wanted much 
to see you during all these months. Consider 
my disappointment when I tell you that your 
note finds me on the eve of sailing 


But that was untrue and obviously 


absurd. He crumpled the note and 
tossed it away, and that evening parked 
his roadster in front of the grilled door- 
way in Sixty-sixth Street. 

Membling was prepared by the for- 
mality of her note for the emotionless 
manner with which she gave him her 
kend. It was odd, in view of her in- 
sanctions, that she should say: 
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“Why, I haven’t seen you for ages!” 
But he failed to marvel at it all in 
the sudden burst of her beauty upon 
him. He had forgotten the wonder of 
that light-gold hair which was too beau- 
tiful to bob, and the wide appealingness 
of her blue eyes with their tawny 
lashes. He said impulsively: 

“Why haven’t you let me come be- 
fore?” 

On her brow he thought he saw the 
tiniest hint of a frown. But he must 
have been mistaken, because she laughed. 

“T was not aware that you wanted to 
come.” Then she turned to the butler 
who seemed dissatisfied with the folds 
of the doorway hanging. “That will do, 
Johnson, thank you.” 

She waited until the man was gone 
before saying in an altered voice: 

“T am not sure yet that I was right.” 

It sounded like her first natural 
speech, enigmatical though it was. But 
before he could respond with his natural 
puzzlement, she was talking of other 
things: of her summer in the moun- 
tains; of a new French car she wished 
she hadn’t bought because it was hard 
to get parts for it; and of how she had 
lost her dearest maid. This first time 
they had seen each other since that 
night in Florida, they sat on a blue 
davenport in front of a log fire while 
she talked of mountains, maids and 
cars. “Well, I’m free now,” she might 
have said. “There’s no longer any rea- 
son But she didn’t. 

“My maid left me,” elaborated Alice 
Falls, “because my dog bit her. You 
remember Hans, my great police dog, 
don’t you?” 

She was very beautiful. He won- 
dered if she were always so lovely as 
now in‘that particular shade of blue: 
blue-satin dress quite plain; blue band 
about her hair which burned gold in 
the play of the fire; long 


>? 


round arms 
which remembered the sun. Her face 
was appealingly pale. And he wouldn’t 
look at her eyes. No! And when it 
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should be eleven o’clock, he would go 
away and come back not at all. 

“And you?” she said finally, when it 
lacked only five minutes of the hour. 
“Tell me about yourself. What have 
you been doing ?” 

“Oh, I!” he answered, quite forget- 
thing her indifference. ‘I’ve been look- 
ing for you, waiting—— 

She got up suddenly ; crossed the blue 
Jagdad rug to the blue hangings. 

“Johnson,” she said to the amazing 
butler who seemed to have been wait- 
ing for her summons, “Johnson, will 
you please have Marie bring my wrap 
off the bed? And maybe you’d better 
ask about the furnace. It’s a bit cold 
in here.” 

When the man was gone she turned 
on Membling a troubled face, as if the 
ordering of a house were too much for 
her. 

“Please don’t bother,” he said, look- 
ing steadfastly away from her. “I was 
just going.” 


Yes, it was a queer evening. 
though it seemed to settle for him, by 
the positive show of her indifference, 
the question of why she had not sen 
for him during all his months of 
ing, it raised another even more inex- 


And, 


wait- 


plicable. Why had she sent for him at 
all? Why had she sent for him, if it 
were only to frown when he spoke im- 
pulsively of having wished to come ; and 
get up off the divan to ask for coat and 
heat when for a second time he had 
committed himself to warmth? With 
these unaccountable actions of hers was 
somehow connected the presence of her 
rather remarkable butler. First he was 
patting the doorway hangings which ob- 
viously needed no patting; and then he 
was waiting as if for the call of her 
voice. Was he a sort of dragon to 
protect her from the ardor of men? 
Well, that chapter of Membling’s life 
was closed. He had come, he had seen, 
and he had gone away. There would be 
no more waiting now for a summons 
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which he no tonger wanted or expected. 
Indeed, he was going out of town. 
Sailfish, it was said, could be caught in 
the Gulf of Mexico just now. He knew 
a place near Tampa. 

When he should return to New York 
she would have forgotten him and he 
would have forgotten her. Oh, yes, it 
would be easy to forget now that he 
knew positively she no longer cared. 
Thinking of her as little as possible, he 
strolled down to the consolidated ticket 
office next morning, booked his reserva- 
tions for the trip South, and, after a 
busy day in which he acquired just the 
right line and the precise reel, met Som- 
ers for an early dinner at the club. 

They talked of sailfish until coffee 
came. Then Somers, looking first be- 
hind him as if to make sure the waiter 
had gone, leaned across the table. 

““Membling,” he said in a low voice, 
“are you really going to Florida to- 
night ?”’ 

Membling flipped his ticket on the 
table. 

“Why do you ask?” he answered, 
laughing and puzzled, too. “Haven't I 
been telling you all evening?” 

“Because,” said Somers, nar- 
rowed, “you were at Alice Falls’ house 
last night.” 


eves 


The train on which Membling had 
booked leaves New York at some time 
before midnight. It was now half past 
eight. But his purpose resolved itself 
into a question as he went into the dark 
of his own room and shut the door. He 
let his fingers fall away from the elec- 
tric switch and went over to the win- 
dow to stare down upon the familiar 
stretch of avenue. Up the avenue a bit 
and around the corner toward the Park 
there was a house with a grilled door, 
and in the house was a woman with fair 
hair and Bending over her at 
dinner, perhaps, was a man in butler’s 
clothes who had been put there to spy 
on her. 


eves. 
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““Accuse ther?” echoed Somers’ voice. 
“Well, obviously not—not yet. But, if 
she didn’t do it, Membling, who did?” 

“Any one of a dozen men might have 
killed that race-track gambler.” 

“Granted. But were any of them at 
the hotel that night? And did any of 
them happen to have rooms opening 
out on that balcony?” 

“Well, as to that, I had a room on 
the balcony, myself.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Membling; not 
when I am betraying the thing a man 
calls his honor to tell you this. I’m 
telling you so you will get away and 
stay away. You were a fool to go to 
her house.” 

Membling stared out of the window. 
Sut what he saw was not the black 
parkway in the middie of the avenue, 
or the moving motors on either side of 
it, or the bright lamps with their posts 
which made it a colonnade. He saw 
palm trees and a quiet sea, and a moon 
that had just’ come up over the sand 
dunes. He saw himself stepping out 
upon the narrow, iron balcony of the 
long,’ white hotel facing the sea. He 
saw himself turning his back upon moon 
and sea and palm-bordered lagoon to 
watch a rectangle of light which was 
the window of a room next his but one. 

Yes, they were there, the three rooms 
in a row; all of them, and more besides, 
opening out onto the narrow little 
wrought-iron balcony which ran almost 
the entire length of the second floor. 
It was a queer way to build a hotel. 
One’s room should be one’s castle, in- 
accessible save by the door to which one 
1ad the key. And yet he had seen other 
hotels built like that. There was one, 
at least, in New York—Tenth or 
Eleventh Street just off Fifth Avenue; 
and there was another in Paris, in the 
Rue de Seine ; and there were still others 
on the Riviera. 

John Falls was moving about in the 
middle of the three rooms. Membiing 
heard the click of a little door and liquid 


poured into a glass. He could have 
looked in at the window and seen Falls 
with the glass to his lips. But he had 
no wish to see Falls. 

The light in the window beyond the 
one he had been watching went out. 
Membling left the balcony, crossed his 
own room to the corridor, took the ele- 
vator to the lobby immediately below, 
traversed the bright rectangle of the 
tessellated floor, and stood for a mo- 
ment on the terrace; then, after having 
sauntered a bit as if he had no purpose, 
cut across the golf links to a curve in 
the road where there was a clump of 
palms. There, sheltered from the moon. 
he saw the still car. 

“Alice!” he called. 

“You drive,” she said as he climbed 
into the seat beside her. 

After that, miles of white road, 
straight or curving before them; little 
bridges over still lagoons, silver where 
the moon touched, and black in palm 
shadows—on and on. Hours, possibly, 
though he had no sense of time. It 
must have been much later when 
said: 

“T wish we 
back.” 

Membling turned on her fiercely. 

“Why don’t you leave him?” he said 
with that impulse which overpowered 
him whenever he was very near to her. 

She tilted her white face up until the 
moon fell on it full. 

“Oh, I’ve thought of that. But—how 
can I tell you?—there have been other 
men who understood me a little, were 
sorry for me, about whom he says—— 
Oh, but I dare not ask the courts. Do 
you understand?” He bent over the 
white “No, no, you mustn’t do 
that. If I were free——” 

“And do you want to be?” 

Some other hot words of his, blurred 
in the moonlight. 


she 


didn’t ever have to go 


face. 


It was late when they reached the 
island on which the hotel faced the sea, 
for at the drawbridge, over which one 
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attained it, they had to wait for two 
fishing boats to glide by like phantoms. 

“Can you drive it alone from here?” 
he asked when they came to the curve 
in the road by the clump of palms. 

“Oh, I must,” she answered. 

She seemed not unnaturally and yet 
needlessly overwrought when he left 
her, and, when he neared the hotel, he 
peered anxiously in the direction of her 
room. But he saw by the bright rec- 
tangle of her window that she had got 
home safe, and by the figure of a man 
silhouetted in the next that she had not 
had to meet her husband. Falls was 
reading with his back to the low balcony 
which Membling could almost have 
touched from the terrace—stolid, un- 
moving, a rocklike man. But Membling 
couldn’t remember Falls an hour later 
when a sound like the crack of a whip 
waked him out of a deep sleep. For a 
moment he could remember nothing. 
He lay in his bed trying vainly to estab- 
lish contact with a lost identity. Then, 


amid the tumult of voices and rushing 
feet, he heard some one cali out: 


“It’s Falls. Shot from the balcony.” 

It all came back to him thus clearly 
as he stood in the dark of his own 
room looking down upon the familiar 
stretch of Park Avenue—not only that 
night when he had rushed late and fully 
clad to the crowded room where John 
Falls lay dead; but the next day when 
Somers, in the South to rest, had taken 
the trail like a hunting dog. “You can 
depend on it, Membling, there’s a New 
York end to all this. The murderer 
will bob ‘up in New York some day.” 
And the whispers of old men sitting 
around waiting for telegrams which 
never came. “They say she’s not aw- 
fully cut up about it,” murmured the 
lady knitters. Yes, he had heard all 
this. But never until now, when Som- 
ers’ voice echoed, “If she didn’t do it, 
who did?”’-—never until to-night had 
Membling sensed the unthinkable direc- 
tion of their insinuations. 
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There was a knock on his door, and 
Membling touched the room into light. 

“Your bags are all packed, sir,” said 
Sqfires. “I’ve ordered the taxi.” 

“Well, you can unpack them again,” 
said Membling, “and pay the taxi when 
it comes. I shan’t be going, after all.” 

While it was clear to him that he 
could not leave Alice Falls to the harsh 
mercilessness of a district attorney, his 
positive course appeared to him in out- 
lines which the was able to see only 
through the golden haze of her hair 
and the blue haze of her eyes. But 
next evening he rang her bell, and sat 
with her again on the blue davenport in 
front of the fire. 

“Do you think it prudent to come 
here—again?”’ she asked when she was 
quite certain they were alone. 

He laughed. 

“What do I care for prudence where 
you are concerned?” 

And she looked at him with eyes in 
which he read a sort of wonder. 

“T have known before now that you 
are brave,” was all she said, however. 

He was sure, now, that she knew 
the thing that shadowed her ; and clearly 
she guessed that he was standing by. 
Something she must have known from 
the very first. His mind ran back to 
the morning in Florida, when, after 
Falls’ death, he had tried to call on her 
in her sitting room, and she had sent 
by her maid the note which said: “Don’t 
try to see me or communicate with me 
until I send for you.” Had she guessed 
even then that suspicion might point her 
out, and tried to shield him? He 
looked at the fair face made rosy by 
the fire. 

“It is you who have been brave.” 

He wanted to tell her that the butler 
who came in with a log was spying on 
her. But his lips were sealed against 
that by the thing Somers had called his 
honor ; and, besides, what difference did 
it make if a thousand butlers were spy- 
ing on her? She was innocent. And 
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if she had that evidence of being 
watched, would she not send him—- 
Membling—away? He wanted to stay 
near her until the last shadow had been 
dissolved in light. He said on leaving: 

“Will you drive with me to-morrow 
afternoon?” He laughed protectingly 
when she murmured diffidence. 

“T'll be ready at three,” she promised. 

They drove into Connecticut next 
day; and, the day after, into Jersey. 
They saw the red and gold which are 
the autumn woods, and the blue haze 
which is autumn’s sky. She laid her 
shoulder against his, and they talked of 
everything except that which they both 
thought about. It is true that some- 
times he saw the shadow fall into the 
clear warmth of her eyes, when, after 
a long silence, he startled her with a 
look; and once, when he stopped the 
car on a height where they could see the 
Hudson, she asked out of the golden 
afternoon: 

“Do you think it is right that we 
But al- 


should have this happiness ?” 
ways he confounded her questionings. 

“Why should you ever have had any- 
thing else?’ he wanted to know. 


there was the 
he would, with 


And yet, somehow, 
shadow. Banish it as 
the clear logic of her deserts, of her 
innocence untouched by Somers’ desper- 
ate insinuations, it fell between them not 
only in the bright countryside, but in 
the theater where they spent evenings 
together, and in the soft glow of a 
skirted table lamp. How could Somers’ 
unprovable and soon-to-be-abandoned 
charge affect their happiness? Who, 
but Somers, cared what hand had given 
her her merited freedom, by the for- 
tuitous fact of an unrelated hate? And 
yet the question—who killed Falls ?— 
followed Membling home at night, 
haunting his dreams, pushing up to con- 
sciousness at the moment of his wak- 
ing, tapping his mind through the long 
hours in which he could not see her, 
failing athwart her face at evening— 
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an extraneous and unrelated question 
which could not touch their love. 

One evening when it was too cold to 
drive and they were surfeited with 
plays, he said to her out of nothing 
he was thinking: 

“Were you asleep when you heard 
the shot?” 

She shivered away from him against 
the blue back of the davenport, and he 
saw the tawny lashes come hard to- 
gether over her eyes. 

“T was wide awake—staringly awake. 
I lay there frozen with the horror of 
the sound, as if I knew. Sometimes I 
think I did know, even before I heard 
them shouting my husband’s name. And 
I was glad—glad and afraid.” 

He wanted to take her into his arms. 

“What have you to be afraid of?” 
he asked. 

“I was thinking of you!” 

And he laughed to tell her that for 
him there was no shadow upon her. 

“Don’t let us speak of it.” 

He did not speak of it again. He 
shut it out of his mind when he went 
home and to bed. But, while he slept, 
he saw a shadow steal upon the narrow 
balcony of a moonlit hotel, a shadow 
holding in its hand something that was 
not a shadow, something nickeled, 
gleaming. There was a veil over the 
shadow. Membling was climbing upon 
the low balcony to draw that veil when 
the gleaming object suddenly exploded 
into the room where Falls sat reading. 

The dream was still vivid and terrible 
when Squires knocked on the door to 
tell him: 

“It’s Mr. Somers. 
you immediately.” 

And Somers in the door: 

“Thought you’d want to know at 
once, Membling. We've solved the 
mystery.” Membling’s throat was hot 
and dry. He tried to speak, but the 
muscles refused to move. “Good heav- 
ens! you aren’t awake yet. The Falls 
case, man. Didn't I tell you it would 


He wants to see 
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bob up in New York? We've got the 
murderer under lock and key.” 

“I'll go at once,” said Membling. 

Somers laughed. 

“Go on; get your beauty sleep, old 
chap. Sorry I waked you even a little 
bit. But, if you happen to be seeing 
Alice Falls to-day, you might tell her. 
It won’t be in the papers just yet.” 

“Hold on, Somers. Just tell me all 
about this thing, won't you?” 

Somers sitting in the chair beside 
Membling’s bed: 

“We should have got ~him anyway, 
Membling. Sut, you see, he wasn’t 
satisfied to kill one man—he has to mur- 
der this other. And——— Well, what 
else do you want to know about it all?” 

Nothing. Nothing at all. Membling 
hardly heard even the name of the short, 
active little jockey, who, moved by a 
racing feud, climbed up on the balcony 
that night to kill John Falls. Of course 
it interested Somers to know that the 
murderer escaped the way he entered; 


that he caught a train just pulling out 
of the station; that he would, perhaps, 
never have been discovered, had not his 
later crime brought him into the hands 


of the police. All that interested Mem- 
bling was that John Fall’s murderer 
was safely under lock and key; that 
Alice Falls, innocent as he had always 
known her to be, was now at last be- 
yond the shadow of suspicion. 


The sky was a blue bowl turned 
down over a warm world when he 
stepped out into Park Avenue at noon. 
The sun was almost overhead, and there 
was no shadow in all New York. The 
gray roadster was a shining chariot of 
nickel and beveled glass. It was 
lighter than air and swifter than wind 
when he swung it out from the curb. 
A finger turned it into Sixty-sixth 
Street. The iron grille in front of her 
house was wide to the bright day, her 
door was crystal, and she opened it 
herself. 
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“Your estimable butler?” 

“He is gone, left, parti,’ she flashed ; 
and he remembered it was the first time 
he had heard her laugh like that. It 
was almost as if she had some prempni- 
tion of what he had to tell her. She 
laughed about the butler: “His aunt’s 
cousin is sick—or something. I think 
I must have hated that man.” 

A wave of tenderness swept over him, 
and, as much as he could, he hated Som- 
ers. But the shadows were all gone 
now. He wotiidn’t tell her, yet. He 
would hoard the happiness for a per- 
fect moment. 

“You're giving me the whole day,” 
he exulted. “And—what shall we do 
with it?” 

She considered a moment while her 
own desires came crowding. 

“First, you will drive me in the 
Park,” she commanded, “and in the 
Park we shall deliberate upon luncheon. 
And after luncheon, I think you should 
take me across that highest bridge over 
the East River—the one over the 
island; it always seems highest to me 
And then—well, how long is Long 
Island ?” 

“How about that place up Riverside 
for luncheon, where you can see the 
bend in the Hudson and the boats from 
Albany?” 

“Ves. 
bridge.” 

“And the loveliest place beyond it. 
I shan’t forget.” 

It was a lovely place, and they founa 
it over the loveliest of roads. It was 
on a hill where the trees stood off so 
that the house could see the blue Sourtd. 
There were little hedges, and low gar- 
dens with pools mirroring the blue sky, 
and in the gardens red dahlias rioting 
with yellow chrysanthemums, and by- 
paths where bronze leaves drifted. 
There were two naked children in one 
of the pools, who playfully put their 
chins into a high bowl—ittle bronze 
children grown green in the water. 


And don’t forget my high 
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“Whose place is this?” she wanted to 
know. “I believe it’s all shut up.” 

“My place,” he said, “and it is all 
shut up. I think, however, that it could 
be opened again. You—like it?” He 
watched her eagerly. 

She did not trouble not to understand 
him. 

“T love it,” she answered. 

He made her sit down on a low bench 
where they could watch a white yacht 
skimming over the autumn treetops of 
the lower hillside—a white yacht steam- 
ing down toward the sea; toward Egypt 
or Italy, perhaps. They, too, would go 
to Italy, to all the bright places of earth 
that were far. And then back here. 
He could see tea on the warm porch 
where the thinning vines were; himself 
in old clothes digging about the garden, 
and Alice coming out of the white door 
to call him. Unbelievable now and fan- 
tastic were those months in which he 
had waited for her call, while she, 
mindful of that last shadow which he 
could now banish in a word, had with- 
held the summons. Fantastic, too, 
those weeks in which, seeing her, he 
had spoken no word of love. 

“Alice,” he said, “you know I love 
you.” 

“Of course,” she answered, her shoul- 
der warm against his own. 

It was a perfect moment. He took 
the toque from her head so that the 
sun might fall upon her bright hair, and 
tilted her face up in order that he might 
look down into her blue eyes. They 
were clear, untroubled eyes, as if the 
hint of what he was come to tell her 
had indeed outrun his tongue. 

“You’ve known—always ?” 

“T knew that night in Florida.” 

The shadow came into her eyes again. 
Her voice dropped, frightened. Oddly, 
she got up off the warm bench and 
stood away from him, so that a shadow 
fell grotesque and slanting on the 
ground. It began at her slippered feet 
and dimmed the brightest of the dahlias. 
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It dulled the bronze babies, blackened 
the fountain pool. 

“My dear,” he began, “you mustn't 
be afraid.” 

“You're not afraid—sometimes ?” she 
questioned. 

He laughed. The sun dropped into 
one of those cloud banks which often 
gather on. the brightest days. The air 
chilled. Light and shade, the yellow of 
chysanthemums, the white yacht and 
the blue Sound were in the moment all 
gone. She was suddenly obscure. 
Clouds wrapped her as they’ wrapped 
the sun. 

“Why should I be afraid?” he asked. 

“Didn’t you risk your life—when you 
—got me my freedom?” 

Her voice, in the midst of solitude, 
was strangely a whisper. He shut his 
ears to it. He shut his eyes, too, for 
it was singularly visual. It was as if 
he stood in front of an alien window 
peering through a dark glass. He per- 
ceived that never before had he looked 
into her mind, 

He tried to say: “They’ve caught 
that man. I was about to tell you.” But 
his voice made no sound. How explain 
to her in words what she should have 
known without words? How find any 
common ground with a woman who 
could believe him a murderer? 

She said: 

“Let’s go. It’s cold.” 

That was all. But still her whisper, 
guarded in the midst of solitude, echoed: 
“Oh, don’t I know—what you risked 
for me?” And still he saw, as with 
her eyes, a balcony, moon flooded, 
whereon a shadow crept with something 
gleaming in its hand. 


It was, of course, quite dark when 
Membling reached his apartment in 
Park Avenue. Squires, who had laid 
Membling’s dinner clothes on the hed 
and was now waiting in the small li- 
brary, thought he looked worn and tired. 

“I shan’t dress this evening, Squires,” 
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he said; and went into his room and 
shut the door. 

Squires sat down by the little taboret 
and read Membling’s unopened news- 
paper. At nine he rapped on the panel 
of the shut door. There was no re- 
sponse. He rapped again, and, when 
there was still no answer, turned the 
knob and looked in. 

His master stood in the dark room 
looking down upon the familiar stretch 
of avenue. Squires coughed and spoke 
of dinner. Still Membling did not turn. 

“Just pack my bags, will you, 
Squires ?” he said. 

The bags were quite ready when he 
came into the library half an hour later, 
ordering a taxi. Before Squires could 
reach the telephone, however, Membling 
had picked up the receiver. 


“Samers?” he called. “I’m leaving 
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town to-night. Confessed, eh?” 
His tone was that of a man who is only 
politely interested. “Yes, I am sure 
Mrs, Falls ought to be told. She doesn’t 
know yet who killed her husband.” 

Somers seemed to interrupt. There 
was a pause in which he must have 
spoken at length. 

“Yes?” said Membling. “That’s very 
gratifying to you, I’m sure. Though 
you didn’t need any further proof, did 
you? But, as you say, it’s well the 
murderer’s under lock and key, and no 
innocent person need be left under a 
cloud.” 

Another pause. 

“No,” said Membling; “I didn’t tell 
her, after all. Perhaps she’ll read it in 
the papers. Yes, I shall be gone in- 
definitely, and I shan’t be seeing her 
again.” 


ie 


THE ASCETIC 


MY memory is a dusky nave, 

In which I kneel and pray 
Before an altar, violet heaped, 
And dream the hours away. 


But when the candles gutter out 
I hear a haunting cry; 

A face I loved in sunset woods 
Goes, halo wreathed, by. 


ie 


THE READING ROOM 


| AM too weak for beauty. Let me not. 
Remember things I had forgot! 

Your fair head bent above a book, 

The slow uprising of your steadfast look. 


EUGENE JOLAs, 


I had forgotten that your azure eyes 
Were fringed bits of Paradise. 
Would I had not come here to-day! 
Beloved, turn your head another way! 


ALBERT BRUSH. 
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the tight uniform of the marines 

with the little, round, white cap 
pushed back on his blond head, stopped 
at last before a palatial, biscuit-colored 
hotel in Menton and gulped a breath 
of relief. This place—the hotel in 
sharp sunlight with its lawn, its row of 
palms, its clean, gravel drive, with the 
purple-blue Mediterranean at its front 
yard and the precipitous gray Alps at 
its back yard—was right. Theo was 
right. 

Peter felt again to make sure that 
Theo’s token, the tiny gold heart which 
she had traded him for his fraternity 
pin on his last night in Delaware, Ohio, 
was safe in his pocket; he carried it 
there, wrapped up in tin-foil, with his 
money and his keys, because he had a 
superstition that anything which you 
guarded too closely you were bound to 
lose. The gold heart had kept Peter 
out of some messes. Now with Theo 
herself in view—Peter’s quivering, 
tight muscles relaxed. Let him just get 
a firm grip on Theo’s small, chilly hand, 
let him get a guiding palm upon Theo’s 
stiff, little dancing backbone! 

It was September since he had seen 
Theo, and this was February. Theo- 
dosia Pratt had been Peter’s real reason 
for joining the navy. He had been un- 


Pe i MURRAY, a lank boy in 


justly accused of a particularly stupid 
and wholesale piece of vandalism per- 
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petrated by some humorist who had 
broken into the high-school building by 
night. Peter had been unable to pro- 
duce an alibi, owing to the fact that he 
and Bob Reilly had had Theo and Peggy 
McClaren up at the fraternity house on 
a lark on that evening, a thing strictly 
forbidden without a chaperon; Peter 
couldn’t tell where he had been without 
finishing Theo with her aunt, with the 
whole town. So in his senior year he 
had been expelled from school. He had 
stood before a navy billboard with pic- 
tures of palm trees, and with a large 
gesture of recklessness had bet Bob 
Reilly a fiver that he would be in the 
navy within twenty-four hours. He had 
collected the fiver. Since he had missed 
the war because of his youth, and since 
the lure of battles and foreign lands was 
strong for him, Peter had been jubilant. 
Theo had been the only sore point, and 
she had confided to him her aunt’s plan 
of a winter on the Riviera and had sug- 
gested that Peter might see her over 
there. 

When they had laid in overnight at 
Monaco—so tantalizingly close to Theo! 
—with no leave and no time to get 
word to her, Peter had chafed and de- 
spaired 

Then had come luck: Cherbourg and 
a ten-day’s furlough; Paris with Allchin, 
Magruger and Kellogg—Peter’s mouth 
‘vent wry. Now here! 
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Just one point bothered Peter— 
money. But he had Magruger’s word 
that they would wire him the money. 
Peter had been.the only one of the 
quartet who was not flat broke when 
they struck Paris, and they had stripped 
him, pointing out that their need was 
greater than his. Peter had been forced 
reluctantly to the admission of his own 
need. 

“A—a girl.” He had guarded from 
contact with them Theodosia’s name. 

They greeted it with enthusiasm and 
wise jibes. 

“If that was the way it was——” 

“That was the way it was,” Peter as- 
sured them earnestly. 

They were glad to hear it; glad to 
welcome in the “Little Brother of the 
Main.” They had called him that, de- 


risively, ever since they had found him 
devouring a child’s edition of “The Life 
and Adventures of Captain Kidd.” 
But he could count on Magruger. 
Peter was still troubled by one scruple: 


he knew how the fellows would raise 
money, and, while he didn’t object to 
gambling, still he couldn’t quite stomach 
the idea of putting poker winnings into 
a ring for Theo. 

Yet the ring was essential. If he 
could only go back an engaged man, 
sealed and stamped, Peter thought, it 
would be an inviolable guarantee, to the 
others and to himself—yet would it? 
There was Haynes, the ship’s doctor, 
a handsome fellow, “a prince,” the men 
called him, but with a look to his eyes 
and his mouth which Peter in the last 
five months had come to know. Haynes 
was a married man, and yet they all 
laughed—Haynes himself laughed 
openly—about what his_wife would say 
if she knew. Peter would just like to 
see any one laugh about what Theo 
would say! 

He ranged up the graveled drive, 
slouched, rather diffidently, past the im- 


pudent eyes of a gold-buttoned door 
boy. 
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“Is there a telegram for Peter Mur- 
ray?” he asked at the desk. 

The Frenchman with a waxed mus- 
tache suspiciously denied it. Peter 
hesitated. With the little money he 
had, did he dare risk it? It looked a 
most expensive ‘hotel, and Theo’s aunt 
was notoriously well-to-do. But the 
Frenchman was measuring him super- 
ciliously ; Peter, feeling out of place in 
these rose-and-gilt spaces in his gob’s 
blue, winced and defied him. It was 
for two days at the most, and the tele- 
gram was sure to come. He would take 
a room. 

The Frenchman doubted whether he 
had a free room. A _ horsey-looking 
Englishwoman would know the way to 
St. Agnes; the man left Peter, and, 
bowing profusely, described for her five 
ways. 

“Tnterestin’ heap o’ rocks, with a fair 
café,” she spurred her stout husband. 

“But why they ever built them so 
jolly high x 

“Fortification, Gerald, fortifica— 

“Miss Theodosia Pratt and her aunt, 
Mrs. Ruggles, are expecting me,” Peter 
tried. 

Mrs. Ruggles? That was slightly dif- 
ferent; there might, perhaps, be a room 
at liberty. 

Peter bathed in a white-tiled private 
bathroom, dressed clean through for 
Theodosia, risked his inconspicuous 
civilian’s suit. Then, having sent her 
a note, he parted his damp hair in a 
white line like a baby’s, brushed down 
the two blond flaps to his satisfaction, 
and descended to the rose-and-gold re- 
ception room. 

Theo, in white, fidgeting a tennis 
racket, waited for him alone. Peter’s 
first impression, after he had got her 
hand, was one of deep shock. 

“You ought,” he brought out slowly, 
“to be—spanked.” 

“What? Oh, this?” Ruffling the 
black brush of her hair beneath a close 
hat. 
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He nodded dumbly; he had a mem- 
ory of a smooth, black bun on her neck, 
so heavy that he had wondered it did 
not weight back her head. 

“Don’t be stupid, Peter; everybody’s 
wearing shingles.” Her laugh mocked 
him rather. She slipped from his pain- 
ful: grip; even her eyes, changing like 
gray water, avoided the seriousness of 
his. She was restless, elusive as ever. 

“You were at Monaco?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you didn’t try to get over!” 

“Now, Theo, you know a 

“But you were ashore ?”’ 

“Well, yes,” he said honestly, though 
he despaired of making her understand. 
“You see, we had orders to stick 
around zi 

Theo glanced at her watch. 

“Gosh, honey, you do believe that I 
was about as sick over that as any 
poor Couldn’t we,” he begged, con- 
scious of the waxed mustache at the 


desk, “go out into that palm garden at 


the side?” 

But, no, Theo’s Aunt Jennie might 
be looking for her. Theo, giving him 
half of ther restless attention, had the 
coils of his bungling emotion smoothly 
in hand, had the thread of the conver- 
sation under a rather expert control. 

Constantinople? Turkish women, 
Peter remembered instantly, who had 
a code of their own—that you could 
have one woman, but not two. 

“The Bosporus,” the told her, 
pretty much heaven; you lie back, and 
a boatman in a white turban takes you 
up a creek to the Waters of Sweet Asia; 
you come back at dark with the stars 
out and music.” 

“Alone?” she darted. 

“Well, yes.” 

Naples? American bar run by a 
French girl whose English had been 
picked up from drunken sailors. 

“I stepped out of the arcade into a 
sure-’nough revolution,” Peter remem- 
bered enthusiastically. “Yells, and a 


“is 
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man on a balcony making a speech, and 
shooting.” 

He had two impressions of every port 
at which they had called: a second-hand 
one from the boys, a first-hand one from 
his own ramblings. 

But Theo was fidgeting. 

“These fellows,” Peter delved, “‘have 
a little gold leaf on their uniform, and 
they call them the fig-leaf infantry.” 

That brought Theo’s giggle. 

“Experience,” she sighed; “I sure do 
envy you, Petey-Dink. What did you 
think of Paris?” 

Paris? If he gave her his sharpest 
memory of Paris! He had wandered 
with Chinny, Magruger, and Kellogg 
one night into a café not far from the 
Place de l’Opera. A Frenchman had 
quarreled loudly with a girl at the table 
next to theirs, and had actually laid 
hands to her when she had tried to block 
his way past her. Peter had instinctively 
leaped to her defense; the Frenchman 
had escaped with a sneer, and had left 
Peter standing rigid, Chinny and 
Magruger and Kellogg laughing at him, 
the girl joining in. She was a little, 
blond girl in a dark, severe dress, a tiny, 
strictly tailored, black hat, with scarlet 
lips and a scarlet bandanna about her 
shoulders. She had come over to 
them; had laid two fingers upon 
Magruger’s sleeve, and his hand had 
covered them; had taken a wry nibble 
at Kellogg’s American-style mustard- 
ham sandwich, and Kellogg had blown 
his smoke into her eyes; had stuck a 
finger into Chinny’s cognac and traced a 
cognac mustache on his face, and 
Chinny had kissed her finger, her arm. 

She had laughed delightedly at this 
complete, this perfect comprehension. 
The waiter had smiled, and had 
brought a little pile of stacked plates 
to their table, 


too, 


which had drawn a good- 
natured groan from Chinny. Peter had 
slumped back into his chair. Now she 
reached him, and settled herself de- 
liberately, easily on Peter’s knee. Peter 
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stiffened, not touching her, and she 
balanced uncomfortably, scolding him in 
French, while the trio roared. She was 
not heavy, and there was a little, reas- 
suring mole on the back of her neck. 
Peter grasped with both hands the hard 
edge of the table. The girl settled 
deeply between his arms, turned her 
check to his, and whispered. 

Peter somehow got out to the street. 

“A guide?” No, no! He got to the 
hotel, left them a note reminding them 
of the money, and took a third-class 
ticket to Theo, not even waiting for 
her answer to his letter. 

eter’s final expression of disap- 
proval: “She should be spanked”— 
which covered most of the follies o1 
conduct of which Delaware girls were 
guilty—was inadequate. But Peter had 
another favorite maxim: “A _ fellow’s 
got to draw the line somewhere,” and 
that one seemed to fit the case better. 

Paris? The top of the Eiffel Tower 


on a windy day was his cleanest im- 


pression of Paris, and he mentioned it. 

“Oh?” Theo murmured something 
about shops, and dancing at the Café de 
Paris, and loving Paris. 

They were caught up, and for a mo- 
ment there was nothing to say. The 
fine, showery leaves of a pepper tree 
against the window flowed to the breeze, 
rippled shadows over Theo. Her nar- 
row face was dead-white, without any 
of that artificial orange coloring, thank 
lleaven; the smile stirred in her eyes 
uke points of sun on gray water. She 
was so remote, so sweet, so clean. 

“Come outside,” he breathed, mum- 
bling rather; “please, Theo!” 

She was tracing a figure on the carpet 
witheher tennis racket. 

“No!” 

‘Look, you remember that last night 
when we drove out 

Some one moved through the hall; 
Theo looked up quickly; Peter waited 
in desperation for the woman to pass on, 

“See, Theo, I’ve only got two days, 
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and I can’t wait, honey. I’ve got to— 
to know. You promised that night——” 

“Look,” she said brightly; “the fat 
lady in the lace curtain.’ 

“Theo!” 

“No, not now.” 

But he had her hand, was close to 
her with his warm, clumsy insistence. 

“No,” she said faintly, but she did not 
pull away, and her head was back, the 
gray eyes hazy, heavy-lidded, smiling. 
Did she, for a moment, waver! 

But Peter faltered, supplicated with 
all reverence: 

“Will you?” 

But she couldn’t have forgotten that 
last night, how she had kissed him. 
Peter’s hand was about her wrist, his 
big thumb pressed through the crystal 
of her watch, shattered it. 

“Oh!” she cried. 
stupid!” 

Dazed, he merely sucked the blood 
from his thumb. 

“I didn’t mean to spoil your time 
here by telling you at first. If you 
hadn’t made me—but you'll just have to 
know! I can’t! Your fraternity pin— 
I'll give it back to you. Sorry, but I 
just can’t!” 

“The ,whole tennis club,” bowed a 
smiling, dark man, stepping in between 
them, “waits for Miss Pratt.” 

“Waits! You mean I’ve been wait- 
ing for you; you certainly are late.” 

“Stopped,” he murmured easily, ‘“‘to 
find you that magazine, but they’re still 
not in. Ah-ha! Did she have a temper 
and smash it?’ He touched the broken 
watch which dangled from her hand. 

“Nasty temper! Oh, Peter,” she re- 
membered; “Mr. Pomeroy, Mr. Mur- 
ray.” He was a slim, older man in 
tennis flannels; his mouth and his eyes 
were experienced, like those of the 
ship's doctor, and his manner was sure. 

Theo summed up the situation for 
Peter. They had this tennis match. 
She was sorry to leave him, but per- 
haps Aunt Jennie—— She would see 


“Now see— 
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him at dinner and dance with him 
afterward at the casino, perhaps. 

Mr. Pomeroy took over her racket. 
They left Peter feeling like a stunned 
St. Bernard puppy. 


Peter wandered through the town. 
People strolling, sitting in the sun, driv- 
ing past in carriages; music, laughter, 
wash of waves; tea places, florist shops, 
with dazzling white awnings. Curious, 
how the efforts of a whole band in a 
band stand could come to nothing but 
those little trickling, thin, flute trills, 
watered by the Mediterranean. Theo 
couldn’t have meant—but she _ had 
meant 

He got into the casino, lost twenty 
of his remaining eighty francs on seven, 
the number he _ invariably backed. 
Should he try it once again? No, he'd 
need more than he had to clear out from 
-—Theo. He saw the white ball spin, 
hesitate, drop to seven. Oh, well 

Peter, finding himself on the *moun- 
tain edge of the town before a blue sign 
marked in white letters, an hour and a 
fraction to the name of a certain village, 
followed the sign. He plodded up a 
cobble-stoned mule track, stepping aside 
with absent-minded politeness for a 
donkey laden with brush to pass him. 
He was careful*not to step on the black 
beetles in the path, until he discovered 
that they were olives, that he was walk- 
ing on a ridge between two deep valleys 
terraced down, down in orchards of 
olives and lemons. He stopped then 
conscientiously for the view. Behind, 
the red roofs of Menton sprawled along 
a sea that had paled from purple to 
washings of gray and silver; around and 
ahead of him, just beyond the valleys, 
the Alps, ridges and sugar-loaf peaks of 
them, blue gray and touched with haze. 

Peter climbed on. He climbed by a 
plaster hut with a cat asleep on the 
doorstep curled up in a rusted tin pan 
warmed by the sun. He climbed past a 
tipe-skinned, dirty little girl dragging 


her bare toes in the dust, past a woman 
who carried a basket on her head with 
an easy, sloping stride. A kind of en- 
chanted stillness seemed to hang over 
this country. A man and a woman 
worked silently together, gathering 
olives. An old woman with a goat 
wished him a pleasant “Good morning, 
monsieur,” but it was like one word 
dropped into the hush of a century. 
Even the laughter of children tumbling 
together made no impression upon the 
immense, golden quiet. Peter, walking 
steadily, felt as though he were moving 
through a dream; as though all of life 
—Delaware, the Charlestown, even Theo 
—were far away. 

Abruptly he reached a town that was 
like a scar of gray rocks above the last 
olive grove. He entered a square which 
contained an old elm tree, a stone bench, 
a fountain, and not a living soul. There 
were buildings, a store or two—the Café 
de la Renaissance—but they were like 
buildings painted flat on an old stage 
back drop, and with the paint now peel- 
ing off. Dead, deserted. The town 
itself was hung there in stillness; the 
spell held. 

People must live here, for a chicken 
wandered into the square, and a washing 
was draped from a window down the 
dark alley of a street. But what did 
they live on, and where did they keep 
themselves? Olives, perhaps, and were 
they all down there at work at this hour? 
He looked back over the stone parape 
on which he sat, down sun-dusted tops 
of olive trees. And why under heaven, 
Peter asked himself, would folks set a 
town up here? Fortification, yes, but 
fortification from what? The place 
must be old, centuries old from the feel 
of it, but even back in the Middle Ages 
what enemy—— 

Theo had said that night in Delaware 
—and she had said here to-day But 
Peter was following idly the line of 
white “smoke down there along the 
water’s edge. A train. It reminded 
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him that he must get back to the hotel 
and find a train to Paris; figure out 
somehow about the money. The village 
clock struck close somewhere, but the 
sound was without urge, a part of the 
dream., Peter sat on. 

He must move. If only he had a 
cigarette! Peter stopped before the 
window of a little shop which contained 
dusty post cards, two fly-spotted water 
colors of the country, tobacco, a wooden 
crucifix, rosaries. He entered a damp 
and exceedingly dark interior, close with 
odors and must. 

“Cig-cigarettes,” he sneezed. 

A woman moved from the window 
where she had been observing him. 

“Have you,” asked Peter in his pain- 
ful French, “Pall Malls?” 

“No Pall Malls,” answered a voice 
that stirred the dust and startled in this 
place of whispers. “I have Abdullas, 
Prince de Monacos, Tanag 

“You speak English?” 

“A little. I have work, during the 
war, down in the village—the little 
flower shop, ‘Au Mimosa’—monsieur 
know ?” probed the full, vibrant voice. 

“No,” said Peter. “Abdullas, please.” 
The smell, he thought, was the ghost of 
a dead fish contending with a very- 
much-alive cheese, with perhaps the 
breath of an onion. 

“There you are, monsieur.” 

He struck a match, met bold eyes. 
She was not old, and she was not— 
clean. Peter moved toward the air. 

“Monsieur is a stranger?” she per- 
sisted. 

“Ves.” He could see now. The 
closeness was not of space, for the room 
was big and deep, like a long cavern, 
with dark, massive beams overhead, and 
a great stone fireplace, walled up. The 
girl—she could not be much over seven- 
teen—was barelegged with felts on her 
feet, wore a short, yellow dress which 
hung into her, and an old, red-wool 
shawl; her hair was drawn back smooth 
7 and tight in a great, shining black knob, 
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which was like Theo’s had been, Peter 
thought dully, only she was not like 
Theo in any other way. No, she was 
plump and full, with a blood coloring 
beneath her warm, brown skin that 
deepened to the beat of her heart, and 
with a large, smiling, red mouth. She 
came out of this old, soft darkness like 
an orange fungus that springs amazingly 
from a brown leaf mold. She stood 
there, with her legs apart, and her dark 
eyes traveled slowly up Peter and rested 
with approval on his blond head. 

Peter edged definitely toward the 
door. 

“Monsieur wish post card? 
venir?” 

“No.” 

“Cigarette holder, lucky charm, box 
out of olive wood?” 

“No.” 

“Or look! 
of eight?” 

“Pieces of eight?” He caught at the 
magic password of his boyhood. 

“But, yes! It is here.” She rubbed 
the dust onto her bosom, passed to him 
the battered rim of an old, discolored 
coin strung on a loop of wire. “It is,” 
she assured him, “the true earring of 
Pierre le Fort—Pierre, the pirate— 
monsieur know?” 

“Pirate?” grinned Peter. “Here?” 

“But, yes!” She shook her earrings 
of gold wire. ‘Look you!” She coaxed 
him back the length of the cavern into 
a small, sun-dusted room with a slit of 
a window, from which, with one startled 
blink of your eyes, you plunged down, 
down, two hundred feet, to the first 
green ledge of the valley. “Look you”— 
she pointed him the far water, the 
winding mule track—‘‘they come often 
by the sea—Barbarossa, the Saracens, 
back of them the Lombards. This little 
town—it is not otherwise from all the 
little towns on these mountains— 
Roquebrune, Gorbio, St. Agnes. The 
pirates, they. come up from the sea; 
they rob, they assassinate, they burn; 


Sou- 


This old coin—this piece 
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they go down to the sea, and they sail . 


off, and they leave back of them the 
village in black smoke and the peoples 
—spoiled. Pierre le Fort come here by 
the moonlight seex-seven hundred year 
ago. It is not otherwise from all the 
raids, only Pierre is—how de you say 
—more complete—more thorough. 
Pierre was bad mans,” she admired ; “he 
was beeg man—dark, he was.” The 
girl shuddered, smiling. 

Peter’s lips were parted in the smile 
of an enchanted boy. His mind stirred 
to old pirate names—Ringrose, Captain 
Peter Harris, Red Legs; to old pirate 
maps—“The Voyage of the Most 
Blessed Trinity; to rounded oaths, and 
daring batties, and phrases. “They 
sounded the ‘loath to depart’ and dipped 
their colors.” 

It was very still there by the window. 

“So,” breathed Peter, “it’s the pirates 
that have done for this place.” The 
scars were pirate scars; he was here in 
old pirate haunts, as, with book open 
on his pillow, elbows, knees, and toes 
dug into the bedspread, he had so often 
dreamed of being. “Dear,” he sighed 
wistfully. 

“Not dead,” she contradicted. “They 
pass again, the little wind of them; the 
song of them, the strut of them, the put- 
ting out the hand and taking of them. 
Men! 

“It is the true earring of Pierre le 
Fort, who wore always the piece of 
eight, the shell of the money—so—as 
the sign of his power, that he take. I 
sell it to monsieur,” she spoke eagerly, 
“for ten franc—ten little franc.” 

A pan of soup bubbled on a little 
charcoal brazier. The sunny, small 
room was close; Peter felt the warmth 
from the coals, the warmth from the 
girl’s body as she breathed beside him. 
He saw the blood living in her cheek, 
renewed with each pumping of her 
heart; he saw that heavy, placid weight 
of black hair. In all the golden stillness 
there was only the little bubbling of 


the soup and the crow of a cock down 
the valley. 

“T sell it to monsieur for eight franc.” 
But the bargaining eagerness had gone 
from the girl’s voice, and had left it 
drowsy, content; the black eyes were 
full on Peter, smiling, sleepy. 

Peter was stilled. Beneath the stirring 
of his blood—was it to the pirates ?— 
was sleep, fathoms of sleep, pleasant, 
deep, complete. Lapping up over his 
hurt was a warmth like a pleasant, warm 
sea, like the Mediterranean down there. 
Whatever the spell, it was a part of 
this place, of those olive terraces, 
shivered now to a little, running silver, 
an ecstasy, now hushed to a sun-gilded 
peace. 

“It is,” she whispered, “to be like 
Pierre le Fort. Pierre take—he take 
what he wish—and nothing can touch 
him. It is the same with monsieur, if 
monsieur have the earring; monsieur 
take—he take what he wish.” The 
sleepy eyes smiled. 

Peter got out. He got out abruptly. 
He wiped his face on his sleeve. He 
was shot, that was it. Theo, and the 
girl’s hair! But he was a fool and an 
idiot! Dirty little peasant creature in 
that stinking hole! Peter was sick with 
himself. He’d get down to the village 
at once and decide what he was going 
to do. But first he’d pull himself to- 
gether. He went back to the terrace of 
a café, and sat at a table with a view, 
and ordered a bottle of wine. For the 
first time in his life Peter drank not 
aimlessly, but with a purpose, for what 
the wine would do to him. 

The wine, or something, did a curious 
thing. Peter, watching the sun go 
down, saw a rose flush over all the moun- 
tains that was too vivid to be true. 
Now shadows creeping up the last un- 
believably bright peak. Twilight, and 
olive trees running down to the sea in 
a silver water of their own. Only off 
there in the harbor lingered that strange 
flush of rose. Peter fixed his attention 
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upon the dark sikhouette of an old sail- 
ing vessel which was real enough. But 
curiously the sailing vessel became two 
sailing vessels, now three, now a harbor- 
ful of them, rocking down there in-a 
sinister silence, black hulls with black 
rigging and black sails against that un- 
earthly afterglow. Still more curiously 
the ships with their pointed prows, their 
complicated rigging and lateen sails, 
were more antiquated than the most an- 
cient fishing boat that sails modern 
waters. For, two hours’ distant from 
Peter as the dark fleet was, the details 
were yet clear to him, down to a double- 
tongued pennant that split to the breeze, 
and turbaned heads that moved on 
decks. 

Darkness ! The olive orchards 
gathered the shadows to themselves as 
though they loved them, and still the 
fleet was there, unseen, in the dark 
pocket of the harbor with its silly little 
rim of electric lights. Peter could feel 
it there. He ate a chop, an omelet, 
drank coffee and more wine, and waited. 

The moon rose over Vintimille, picked 
out masts and dragon-tongued pennants 
—Peter had known it! He waited, 
watching steadily, scarcely daring to 
moisten his lips, for what he knew 
would happen. The pale streak of the 
mule path just there between the subtle 
mystery of olive trees at night—Peter 
watched that spot. Now—now at last a 
shadow moved across it—two shadows. 
They were coming, shadow after 
shadow, creeping up silently! 

A scream—the watchman rousing the 
town too late, Peter exulted. The fool 
—the sleeping dog-of-a-fool! Sounds 
of fright and confusion; people run- 
ning, doors slamming, a child crying; 
now a bell—the church bell ringing the 
alarm, 

Peter laughed. All the blood was in 
his face. He himself was down there 
on the mule path, a shadow with a cut- 
lass, beckonitig them on. 

He laughed again. Peter found him- 
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self standing, the bone-handled cutlet — 
knife grasped firmly i his upraised 
hand, the proprietor of the café staring 
at him in consternation. The exact 
gesture with which, on a picnic holiday 
some ten years before, Peter had played x 
Morgan himself, frightening his small 
sister into spasms—he* remembered it 
perfectly. 

“Anything more, monsieur?” 

“No; the amount, please,” said Peter, 
striving for dignity. 

Funny business! Yet there was 
nothing: a quiet night, the lights of - 
Menton, the shadow of a branch across 
the mule path. This pink, fringed nap- 
kin was identical with the napkins which 
had always spelled picnics for them in 
those kid days. What was it had started 
him? Oh, the rim of the piece of eight ; 
Peter suddenly hankered for it with the 
intensity of a boy who hankers for a 
penknife. He couldn’t go back to the 
shop for it himself, but he could send— 
yes. Peter tore the paper from his 
cigarette box, scribbled on it, by the 
light from a window, a line, folded into 
it a ten-franc note, and made the pro- 
prietor understand what he wanted. 

He waited for the man in the square, 
jingling the little pocketful of francs 
left him. The light was far back in the 
shop; from her dark doorway, Peter 
seemed to feel the girl watching him. 
He stepped backward into a shadow, but 
listened toward her with that odd, pleas- 
ant tingling. Fool! He tried to anchor 
himself to Theo, remembered. He must 
go down. 

But listening still, looking out from 
his ink shadow upon a stone parapet 
gray white from the moon, he caught 
again a movement, a clamor—faint at 
first, now unmistakable, pounding in his 
head. The rustle of stealthy footsteps, 
the clink of arms. Surely it was a 
lantern, that smoked and antique light 
which bobbed agitatedly toward him. 
An old man with bags over his shoul- 
der. He crossed the square, set down 
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his lantern, tugged at a flagstone, de- 
posited his bags, and dropped the stone 
back again with a thud against the 
night. Peter shivered. Now a soldier, 
a great, hulking fellow, stumbling up 
through sleep, buckling himself into coat 
and sword. A woman in a white cap 
leaning out froin the balcony of that 
stone house opposite, drawing back in 
sudden fear. Sound of a bolt—silence. 
The silence of tense waiting. Ah, at 
last, that hammering upon the gate, that 
splintering, imperative shattering of the 
gate! 

Pierre le Fort? Peter le Fort! He 
was barely conscious that he had taken 
the earring from the proprietor, that the 
man was bidding him good night. It 
was Peter himself who stood outside 
the gate, a cutlass in one hand, a pistol 
in the other, who beat upon the gate, 
called down curses and imprecations, 
cried on his men. 

“God and the devil,” said Peter, sum- 


moning up from some boy’s limbo of 
unexpurgated outlaw literature an oath, 
“God and the devil take you if you do 
not open!” Now a shot—Peter’s shot— 


the signal! They were coming on, 
Chinny and Kellogg and Magruger, not 
laughing at him now, but following him, 
seeing him as a man who took what he 
wanted! They had burst through, were 
spilling into the square, Peter at the 
head of them. 

Torches running everywhere, the 
crack and blaze of pistols, shrieks of 
victory and shrieks of defeat. Peter 
braced himself, his two legs, and struck 
out. 

He strode, he swaggered down a 
trench of a street of thick, piled black- 
ness. He felt himself in loose boots, 
hitched up a broad belt with double 
holsters. If the infrequent lights 
which struggled against the gloom of 
high, cherishing stone walls were elec- 
tric lights, and if the softness upon 
which Peter sometimes stepped was 
more likely a pile of rotting lemons than 


the body of a cut-down enemy, yet 
surely this narrow, cobbled street twisted 
and dipped, led now to the right to a 
blind alley, and plunged now to the left 
below houses and vaulted arches, in a 
way no sane, twentieth-century street 
would ever do. Surely, too, it was the 
iron of a Middle Age grilled window at 
which Peter caught once; and it was the 
worn wood of an old, old door with 
ancient, hammered nails which his un- 
steady hand fumbled another time. Al- 
most as surely it was a cloaked figure 
which slid by a dim corner out of Peter’s 
path. And there was not the slightest 
doubt in Peter’s mind that the silence 
of the houses was that of people crouch- 
ing, hiding treasure. Do them no good! 
By golly-whiz! But now the pad-pad 
of running sandals. A priest, skirted, 
bald-headed for an instant under the 
light. So he thought to make way with 
the church treasure, did he? 

Peter followed. He broke, panting, 
through a door, was jerked up abruptly 
by the cold, wavering whiteness of a 
little plaster cathedral. No priest—no 
one at all; he was alone in the little 
church, which was candlelit as though 
for a special mass. 

“Christmas!” said Peter, pressing a 
chilly hand to his burning face. Plaster 
angels, a virgin, pink flowers under glass 
jars, some pathetic gilt wheat. Peter’s 
mind ran to other church loot: silver 
altar pieces and chalices, golden cruci- 
fixes and statuettes. “Not much ‘dew of 
heaven’ here,” he grinned, recalling the 
old pirate phrase. But the two candles 
on either side of the Virgin were blur- 
ring and mingling in a most curious 
fashion; Peter groped for the air. 

He stood again by the parapet. Peter 
laughed at himself, at the silly pipe 
dream. Yet below the laugh, the 
bubbling lightness which he felt, was 
the solid weight of an wunreasoning 
anger. He felt let down, balked, as 
though some one ‘hadundammed a 
stream in him and‘had given it no out- 
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let. He felt as he had used to when 


he had committed the worst atrocities 
of his childhood. He experienced a 
surge of the most intense bitterness 
against Magruger, who had failed him 
with the money, against—yes, against 
Theo, who had broken her promise to 
him. 

It came down over Peter again. It 
came at him suddenly and concretely in 
the person of a fellow in armor and 
plumes. Below the raised visor Peter 
could see his face—sophisticated, super- 
cilious, with a look to the eyes and the 
mouth, 

“A prince!” scoffed Peter derisively. 
A prince flourishing a tennis racket. 
ut no, it was a cold, slim rapier. A 
very fever of fury seized Peter. He 
stood up to the fellow! He, Peter Mur- 
ray, was Blackbeard himself—Black- 
beard straddled there in rakish felt hat, 
silk coat and breeches—Blackbeard, with 
chest out, fighting his last glorious battle. 
Killed, did he? Let him kill! The 


ship’s doctor, Pomeroy, Allchin, Ma- 
gruger, Kellogg—the knight in armor 


all of these, one after the other, 
shifting, mocking: Peter fought them 
all, but he fought chiefly smug eyes and 
a knowing mouth which did not change, 
fought with a hatred and a viciousness 
sounded by five -months of wincing 
under them and losing out to them, with 
the climax of Theo. It was a silent 
combat—strange the number of times 
steel met steel without sound. The out- 
come was uncertain, for the fellow 
merely melted away, still smiling, and 
left Peter alone in the moonlit square 
with all his pitched emotions. Peter 
was backed against the parapet, from 
which he had perhaps not moved, and 
the intensity of the conflict was measured 
only by the pressure with which his 
hands gripped the solid stone. 

Nothing—nothing at all. 
—go down. 

Ah, but something! Voices quarreling 
down there in the olive grove—one voice 
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full and vibrant, which scattered ghosts. 
Peter pulled himself upright, listened. 
The low burr of a man’s anger—no 
coubt about it. Peter’s blood surged to 
it. He swaggered gallantly, eagerly, 
down the hill to her defense, striding 
now over a grassy level, now plunging 
down a treacherous, rock-faced step. 

In a moon-white patch he found her 
face, tear-stained, but smiling to see him. 
The man—Peter tackled first a thick 
olive trunk, but he found him, too. 
Peter knew from his breathing that he 
was a heavy man, and swarthy; he 
spilled foreign words, which Peter did 
not answer; he had a mustache in which 
Peter’s fingers tangled once. Beyond 
that he was too much for Peter, a broad, 
sure, wall of a man against the boy’s 
slim and awkward body. But so much 
the better! Peter had at last a sub- 
stantial opponent, with a chance of a 
real victory. Solid flesh beneath his 
fist! He was Blackbeard, Morgan, 
Pierre le Fort, all condensed into one. 
They gripped silently, rolled now on 
soft ground, now over a terrace with 
the loose stones clattering after them. 
Sword snapped at the hilt, did it? Well, 
his good old fist wouldn’t—snap at the 
—hilt! Peter had him now; he had him 
proper. One more smash—the fellow 
grunted and relaxed. Peter spraddled 
him, laughed; he hitched up his belt, 
laughed again. 

Now the girl. Her eyes were on 
Peter’s face, and Peter met them full. 

“Come here!” She tugged him away 
from the man. She smiled at Peter in 
the moonlight, and Peter smiled back. 

“Here.” She had his hand. “Blood 
here—here.” She touched his face. “T 
know a little—water.” 

She had him down, away from the 
village, in the soft darkness of olive 
trees, on the soft grass of a terrace. A 
splitting of cloth, now cold-water to his 
face. Peter, sitting there, clutched two 
handfuls of the turf; he lifted his face 
obediently. She had the wet, cold cloth 
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on his cheek, his forehead;. Peter 
shivered. She had her hand in his blond 
hair, teasing it. She was crowding him, 
and Peter put his arms around her. His 
hand touched the smooth knob of her 
hair, cupped it. Piracy was in his 
blood, and all about him was the clog- 
ging sweetness of some mimosa in 
bloom, very close. 


He told her good-by at the gate. 

“That fellow—he won’t bother you 
again.” 

“My man.” 

“What ?” 
horror. 

She laughed. 

His second sensation was one of re- 
lief. Well, if she could see humor 
He twisted the thickness in his throat 
into a laugh of his own; the laugh ended 
the first phase of Peter’s life. 

She lifted her mouth, and Peter 
kissed it. 

“You come back?” 

“Yes, I come back.” He knew that 
it was a lie, that he would not come 
back. 

Peter went down to the village. 
There was a lightness to him, but he 
was seeing quite clearly. Stars, a mil- 
lion of them, sharper and whiter than 
anything in the heavens of Delaware; 
he’d like to see Bob Reilly count these, 
he thought, remembering a kid game 
they had played, lying out on the top 
of old Grayson’s hill. But of a sudden 
Peter couldn’t face the stars. 

He didn’t care—didn’t care! 

“ ‘Copper charms and silver trinkets 
from the chests of Spanish crews,’” he 
sang, just to prove to himself that he 
didn’t care. Treasure! Down this very 
path they had come, laughing, singing, 
staggering under the loot. Lucky she 
was married. 

“Gold doubloons and double moi- 
dores, louis d’ors and Portagues.’” 
She didn’t even know his name, nor he 
hers; he was leaving, but even if he 


Peter stared at her in 
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weren’t leaving, in a town of a dozen 
hotels, among seven thousand  tour- 
ists Which reminded Peter of his 
pressing need of money. Ten bells by 
the village clock; he’d still have time. 

Peter went into the casino. He 
staked ten of his remaining forty francs 
on seven, and won. He played seven 
consistently and with assurance, and 
won more than he lost. He was con- 
scious that Theo was looking on, that 
she was impatiently refusing to return 
to the dance floor with Pomeroy. 

“Play three,” she commanded once. 

“No, seven.” Peter left at the end of 
an hour with two hundred and fifty-two 
francs in his pocket—enough to pay his 
hotel bill and get him back to Paris. 

He stopped in a place and asked about 
trains. He loafed back along the 
Mediterranean, listening to the lazy 
crunch of gravel beneath the rollers, 
content with the prospect of sleep— 
sleep. 

In the hotel Theo rose up to meet him; 
she was in white, a-shimmer with tiny 
crystal beads like water drops. Peter 
could not look at her. 

“T’ve been waiting for you,” she con- 
fessed hurriedly. “Look, Petey-Dink, 
I didn’t want you to—to get me wrong. 
You didn’t get me wrong?” 

“No,” said Peter, his eyes on the car- 
pet. “I’m leaving to-morrow morning; 
you were right.” 

“You’re not leaving so soon!” 

“Unless”—he was startled into look- 
ing—“unless you want me to stay.” 

“Well——” 

“Do you,” asked Peter with a new 
poise, “want me to stay?” 

But Theo was staring at him, puzzling 
over him. 

“Yes, I—want you to stay.” The 
palest hypatica flush marred her clear, 
white pallor; but still she probed, the 
pucker deepening. 

Peter stood quite still. 








He was gaz- 


ing at her with the old solemn serious- 
ness. 
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“You're stire?”’ 

“Sure,” she said faintly; there was a 
flutter, a little thrill about her. 

There was no thrill to Peter; he 
might almost have been weighing her. 

“Horrid to—make me say it.”” She 
flashed him the old, quick smile, and 
he paid her back. with a ready coin, not 
the old Peterish, dead-slow-in-coming 
smile. 

“Peter,” she followed quickly, jeal- 
ously, “where have you been -all this 
day? Tennis, and I thought you might 
come over, and then dinner and danc- 
ing, and I watched for you. Where?” 

“T’'ve been He took a breath 
and tried again: “I’ve been leaning over 
a balustrade thinking of you.” 

“A muddy balustrade?” she scoffed, 
with an eye for his bedraggled suit. 
“All the afternoon! You don’t expect 
me to believe it! Some girl ag 

“All afternoon, thinking of 
alone.” 

“Well, I don’t believe 

She was waiting rather breathlessly. 
But, oh, God, he couldn’t, not to-night. 
Peter was staring at the place where 
Theo’s knob would have been if she 
hadn't cut it off; he was glad it wasn’t 
there. 

The Frenchman of the waxed mus- 
tache with a telegram. 

“For me?” asked ‘Peter curtly. 


you 
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“For monsieur,” he bowed, entirely 
respectful. 
So they hadn’t forgotten him! 


old eggs! 


Good 
You could count on them. 

Buy her says. Chinny a Spanish comb with 
rhinestones ask Chinny he’s tried it. Brethren 
of the Main. 

They must have made a good old 
haul, and it was like them to squander 
a hunk of it on an idiotic, fifty-word 
telegram. But he'd do better than 
rhinestones ! 


“We'll go out,” announced Peter to 
Theodosia, “to that palm garden at the 
side while I tell you 


’ 


“You remember,” probed Theo, “that 
silly gold heart of mine, and how you 
vowed you'd keep it for ever and ever.” 

“Got it,” Peter declared; “got it here, 
now.” He delved, brought up nothing 
in tin-foil, delved again. 

“What She pounced upon the 
curious earring. “Give it to me!” 

“No. It’s I can’t.” 

“Where did you get it, and what 

“°S nothing—watch charm.” 

“But the heart—my heart?” she 
pressed, with her new suspicion of him. 

It was gone; Peter knew it. 

“Tt’s a funny thing,” he invented 
glibly, “but it must be in—in the pocket 
of my other suit.” 


OBLIVION 


GRAY-fingered Time, hold out your hand 
That I may hold it fast, 

And in its cooling calm 

Forget the pain that’s passed. 


Spread wide your numbing mantle, 
Where I may hide my face, 

And breathe deep of forgetting 
The pain that haunts each place. 


Lift from my heart the memory 

Of how still she seemed in death. 

Chill me into oblivion, 

Mother Time, with your breath. 
MARGARET MILLER. 





_ World Without End 


By May Edginton 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Despite her maternal pride and affection, it was not without a twinge of professional 
jealousy that Mrs. Light watched her lovely daughter step into her own abandoned shoes. 
Mrs. Light found it just a little difficult to surrender to Carla the place of London’s most 
beautiful and popular actress; to see transferred to Carla the homage, the glances, the 
flowers—even the men—that had for so long been the colorful wake of her own progress. 

But Carla was happy and successful and youthfully arrogant until John Prince came 
from Mexico to negotiate a loan for his mine, and crossed the settled path of Carla’s career. 
It was then the young actress began to doubt the value of professional success, and to dis- 
trust the friendship of Sara Deeping, whose lovely eyes lingered on Prince. 

Prince, his loan arranged, found himself unable to leave Carla behind him. She, on 
the other hand, clutching to her a high ideal of marriage, was unwilling to rush blindly into 
it on the strength of a sudden infatuation. She suggested to him that they go together to 
Mexico and live together, as brother and sister, for a year. Then they would decide what 
should come after. Reluctantly, believing that she would yield and marry him before the 
year was out, Prince accepted her terms. 

But Carla held firm. After months of deadlock, alone together in the wretched little 
mining town, shorn of her loveliness by serious illness, Carla found that Prince’s devotion 
had turned to bitter exasperation, even as her own love grew more assured. Sara Deeping, 
coming unexpectedly out to the mine, found them so, at swords’ points. 

Returning to London, Carla found herself only half welcome to her mother, who had 
found her youth again in Carla’s absence; found her lover taken from her by pretty, scheming 
little Sara. Bitterly Carla hardened her heart, determined to center her life in her career. 
She succeeded in displacing Carla the elder in Mellor’s new play, and forcing her into second 
place in the mother’s rdle. London was electrified by the magnificent mother-and-daughter 
scene, but the audience could not guess that the broken appeal of Carla was genuine, or that the 
response of Carla the elder was for the first time in her life the surge of true mother love. 


CHAPTER XVI. from Sara’s house. ‘“‘How are you, 
© it was Harry Avon who ap- ear?” he wanted to know. “Hap- 
proached Miss Carla King about pier?” 
the surrender of that part to her “Happy! Quite happy, Harry,” she 

returned prodigal of a daughter. replied. “I am not a fool any more.” 


“Leave it to, me,” he rang up to say “I love you, Carla,” he repeated, be- 
to Carla the younger when she returned fore he rang-off. 
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Harry sent flowers round to Carla 
King’s dressing room that evening, with 
a note confirming their previously made 
supper appointment. And at eleven 
o'clock he was following her into the 
Charlton to that particular corner table 
upon which, long ago, she had, in the 
heyday of her youthful beauty, set the 
cachet of her:fame. Now again, she 
walked in as royally as.of old, slim 
from the attentions. of masseuse and 
dietist and fencing miaster;_ sleekly 
coiffured, slenderly gowned, sparkling 
with life and conquest. Following her 
straight back up that long room, Harry 
remembered to himself, “And, by 
Heaven! she’s fifty!” while obsequious 
waiters paused in service to see the star 
and the maitre d’hotel bowed 
and beamed, and heads turned at all 
tables 

“Oh, Harry, we had a marvelous 
house to-night! It’s a million pities 


go by, 


the play comes off. I've never done 
In the fashion of stage folk 


better !”" 
she continued to talk enthusiastically of 
herself and the most glamorous pro- 
fession of all. 

He presented an air of 
listening, 

‘\ new frock?” 

“Yes! And d’you like my hair this 
way’ I’m trying the little fringe. It 
suits me. Curiously enough, long ago, 
I had a little fringe cut, didn’t I? You 
haven't forgotten ?” 


absorbed 


“I should never forget anything con- 
cerning you, Queen Carla. You know, 
you have a curious quality.” 

“Yes. Tell me!” 

“No, Queen Carla, you never leave 
a heart-once you’ve reigned there.” 

“I wish you sometimes meant. what 
you say, Harry. It would be nice.” 

“Ah, but I do. It’s all true. Only 
the stupid women go right out of a 
man’s heart and mind, leaving no 
memories.” 

“You © must 
memories, Harry ! 


have thousands of 


” 
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“Well, none makes another the less 
dear.” 

She remembered to thank him 
stractedly for the flowers. 

“T have a special wine cup here for 
you, your majesty.” 

“Oh, Harry,” murmured Mrs. Light, 
“isn’t life glorious?” 

“Glorious, my dear; but it 
never be labored or abused.” 

“You mean?” 

Avon thought a little while. And the 
picture in his head was of Carla the 
younger, sitting in that big armchair 
with him that afternoon, crying almost 
prettily, as quite young girls can. Tears 
made her eyes big, and paled her face 
instead of blotching it. 

Mrs. Light, not wanting an answer to 
her question, looked around her. She 
had pearls about her throat, and coiled 
about her wrist, and their softening 
luster soothed away the inevitable slight 
hardness of fifty. Her gown was sil- 
ver, molded to her figure as a young 
girl might have worn it; but then her 
figure had been clearly molded, too. 
Decorators and artists had been at work 
on it, with Swedish tricks, and French 
tricks, and martinet drill, and instru- 
ments like rolling pins. And life was 
glorious. 

Here and there she saw friends and 
bowed to them. Men came up to the 
table, paid homage, and went away en- 
vying Harry. 

Harry had been in her life so long; 
transferring his affections so often; re- 
turning with them unspoiled and un- 
impaired. Harry was a great possession 
for a woman. 

“T called this afternoon, my dear,” 
he was saying, “hoping to find you in.” 

“Ah, Harry! Still, no doubt you saw 
Carla. She would be moping about the 
place.” 

“I saw the princess, queen.”* Harry 
said, coming to the point gravely: “You 
must let her play the girl in ‘Starlight.’ ” 

“Harry! The part is mine.” 


ab- 


should 
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“You said just now,” said Avon 
gravely, “that life is glorious. I replied, 
if it were not labored and abused. You 
mustn't labor the glories of life, Queen 
Carla. Every season has its glories, 
but they are different. Now the girl in 
‘Starlight’ is the spring of the year.” 

“You mean?” Mrs. Light cried again. 
She trembled. “You’re cruel! You 
mean 

“Ah, my dear!” said Harry. And 
under the table he touched her hand. 
He made love to her discreetly with 
eyes and voice. “I am not cruel. I 
am your dearest friend and adorer, and 
sincere well wisher. I don’t wish to 
see the queen led astray by silly coun- 
selors. All counselors in all beauty 
shops are rogues. You stepped most 
daintily into the shoes your naughty girl 
left empty, rescued Mellor from a di- 
lemma, and delighted your public and 
us all by growing adorably young again. 
But listen, my dear. It is not your 
right place.” 

“Let me tell you, Mellor has engaged 
me 

“You have not signed your contract 
yet. You have been quarreling over it, 
as usual, But, even if you had, resign 
in favor of your daughter. Mellor 
wants it.” 

“Mellor! Oh! 
Light lamented, 

“But of course, my dear! Of course 
he wants it.” 

“The public——” 

“Would be thinking, if it didn’t 
demonstrate, that it knew what you 
ought to do.” 

“Pray what does Mellor suggest for 
me ?” 

“That you play the mother.” 

“T am, reluctantly, a mother in pri- 
vate life; but that I should come to play 
it in public, yet, at my age——”’ 

“Fifty.” 

“Fifty,” said Mrs, Light in a whis- 
per. And then she turned a tragedy 
face upon him. “Fifty! Harry, isn’t 


The traitor!’ Mrs. 


it terrible, and one cannot escape it? 
Fifty! Fifty!’ 

“Don’t think of escape. Fifty’s a 
good age; a very good age if you treat it 
right.” 

“I’ve got my youth back. Oh, Harry, 
I’ve lived again! Oh, Harry! I’ve 
lived again.” 

“You're marvelous, my dear!” 

“I can’t give up!” 

“Make the beautiful gesture. Give 
us the delightful spectacle.” 

“Too hard! Too hard, Harry! Ah, 
Harry, if you knew what it means to a 
woman !” 

“She should be wise. She should face 
it !” 

“You're fifty, too.” 

“Dear, I’m in luck. I’m a man.” 

“One day you may be taking my 
granddaughter here to supper!” 

“Queen Carla, you see, I rather hope 
again—that your granddaughter may be 
my daughter.” 

At that Mrs. Light laughed; and 
Harry listened anxiously to the timbre 
of that laughter. 

He took her hand under the table. 
He said warmly: “Splendid! Face it 
and damn it!” 

Still Mrs. Light laughed. 
presently : 

“One must try to think that things 
are—diverting. Harry, why did you 
give five thousand pounds—you who 
have a fondness for sums like five thou- 
sand pounds, disgustingly rich as you 
are—to that engineer man so that he 
could take it away and bury it where 
you'll never see it again?” 

“T wanted him out of my way, Queen 
Carla.” 

Mrs. Light was all laughter, hard and 
light. And she felt so much sadder than 
the woman who had come so gayly into 
the restaurant with Harry. Still, she 
was diverted; very much diverted. 

“And he’s come back.” 

“So has Sara Deeping; so has your 
girl.” 


She said 


; E 
lool 
mot 
mis 
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‘Harry looked hard into her eyes. She 

looked back attentively. But her look 
mocked him, She was now devilishly 
mischievous, 

“Tell me, my dear, where that girl 
of yours went and what she did,” 

Mrs. Light wanted just at the mo- 
ment to give Harry a facer, in return 
for this, far more than she cared about 
keeping Carla’s stupid, incredible secret 

So she told him. 

During the confidence Harry sur- 
prised her only once. It was then, look- 
ing her in the eyes, he accused : 

“You ought not to have allowed it.” 

“1? My dear! When nowadays 
young women lo as they please!” 

“Did you try very hard to keep her?” 

“I—my dear Harry—I assure you 
that——” 

“You wanted her shoes, my dear girl. 
You wanted her shoes.” 

“Harry!” 

“I know you, my dear.” 

“Be human, Harry, be human. You 
understand perfectly well what it meant 
to me ; 

“Ah, perfectly. I know you, queen.” 

“Don’t look so inexorable. Be hu- 
man!” 

“If you had been human yourself— 
after all you are a mother, if a reluctant 
one—if you had been human yourself, 
you could have kept her.” 

“My good Harry!” 

“For Carla the second is very human 
indeed,” 

“What does an escapade more or less 
matter in these happy days?” 

“Nothing, to you or me. But perhaps 
it matters to Carla the second, very much 
indeed.” 


On the way home he asked her: 

“Well, what are you going to do? 
Hand that child back her life; or put 
it up to her that you want it yourself?” 

To that Mrs. Light made many re- 
plies, but not~one. that answered the 
question. 


She left him at the lift gate and 
ascended alone. She went into her bed- 
room and walked slowly toward a long 
mirror, watching herself advance in it, 
appraising her light footfall, her 
buoyant carriage, the ripple of her figure 
under the silver cloth—the figure that 
was slim again. She appraised her eyes 
and hair, and the lips that she had al- 
ways tried to prevent from the down- 
ward curve at the corners, that so often 
first marks the descent of youth into 
middle age. She looked young and 
radiant; almost as supple as her daugh- 
ter. And she whispered to herself: “I 
could have five more years—five more 
lovely, darling years, like this. But she 
has come back!” 

And she turned from the room, vi- 
brant with emotion. 

She stood at the foot of Carla’s bed. 
Carla had answered her touch with a 
wide-awake “Come.” She stood there 
and looked her daughter over from head 
to foot. Carla the second lay in bed, 
a very thin outline under the covers. 
She was reading a copy of “Starlight.” 
So already Mellor had sent her the play! 
The mother smiled. 

“T see you have something worth 
keeping awake for.” 

“T have, mother,” Carla answered 
coolly, keeping the manuscript open be- 
fore her. 

It was always like that between them 
—war; courteous, carried on in cool 
tones, suave formation. The ranks of 
their thoughts of each other never broke 
and fought and fell in confusion. But 
it was always war. 

Mrs. Light saw something new in 
Carla, as she looked long and steadily; 
a decision, almost a ferocity of decision, 
such as women can only achieve when 
they have taken a clear look at despair. 
Carla had despaired, and arisen, resolv- 
ing to fight. 

“Mellor has already sent you the play, 
I see.” 

“Has he spoken to vou about it?” 


6b oaths alae 
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“No! He left that for Harry to do, 
at supper.” 

“Harry has explained the whole thing 
to you?” 

“The whole thing. You are leading 
lady. I retire into my background again. 
The old  story—the young _ star’s 
mother.” 

Lying on her pillows, Carla stared at 
her. She would take it quietly, then? 
There was little bitterness in Mrs. 
Light’s soothing voice; she was nearly 
smiling. At last, then, some faint 
maternity warmed her heart, broke upon 
her uncomprehending vision? Had she, 
now, a glimmer of what other mothers 
feel, when, proud as queens, they leave 
their daughters to carry on their own 
youth where they laid it down? 

“How do you feel about it, mother?” 

“Ah, what a truly amusing question! 
How do I feel about it? My good 
child, I feel as if I am dying a second 
death, by your loving hand. I had got 
it all back, Carla. But with the greed 
of your youth, you take it from me. 
You have all London to choose from, 
and you take your mother’s triumphs 
from her to wear them yourself.” 

“T have not all London to choose 
from! There isn’t, at the moment, an- 
other opening at all.” 

“And you must have your desires 
gratified at the moment! You must not 
wait at all—retire at all! I suppose you 
longed for the limelight all the time 
you were out in Mexico with that man.” 

Mrs. Light smiléd; an infinitely wise, 
worldly, cruel smile. She smiled for 
one purpose—to hurt Carla. She knew 
that the part in “Starlight’’ would be 
given to the girl; she knew that, the 
daughter returned, Mellor would not 
dream of giving it to the mother. She 
knew herself vanquished, and, for all 
that stirring maternity, must allay her 
anger with a thrust or two before she 
went down. 

A silence fell between mother and 
daughter, Carla transfixed by that smile, 
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Then the same spirit that drove the 
mother drove the daughter ; anger, desire 
to punish. Whereas, till that moment 
her mind had wavered to and fro over 
the matter of the “Starlight” part, her 
heart been distressed by its depreda- 
tions, now she hesitated no more, sor- 
rowed no more for Carla King’s pos- 
sible sorrows. 

“I am taking this part.” 

She smiled, too. They smiled at each 
other—the two women, their souls cir- 
cling warily about each other. 

“You haven’t the decency, chivalry, 
honor to refuse it, then?” 

“Was that what you hoped for?” 

“Ah, hoped is too much. I thought 
it possible that some little shred of gen- 
erosity in you———” 

“T have no such shred.” 

Now Mrs. Light laughed a laugh of 
the same quality as her smile. 

“Very derisive! Very 
darling !”’ 

“Let us settle this now. Mellor will 
offer you the part of the mother, at the 
bigger salary. We swap salaries, to 
comfort you.” 

“Ah, thanks. Thanks!” 

“Shall you take it?” 

“T wonder.” 

Carla the star spoke deliberately : 

“IT am quite willing for you to play 
it, mother.” 

“You are—you are—quite—willing !” 

The girl gazed steadily at the mother. 
Mrs. Light’s eyes flickered, wavered 
from Carla, for relief to the objects in 
the room. Carla reminded her coolly, 
by right, that she had a choice in the al- 
lotment of that secondary part—she, the 
bright star. 

Mrs. Light did not dream of refusing 
to play that part. The salary was big; 
the kudos might be great. But Carla’s 
simple reminder of the business posi- 
tion took her breath away. 

She longed to refuse, but knew that 
she could not. Enraged she was, but 
not a fool. 


derisive, 
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She swept around her the splendid 
silver cloak that hung loosely from her 
shoulders. 

“You behave unthinkably, Carla.” 

“We were always enemies, mother. 
It was your wish.” 

“My wish!” 

Mrs. Light went to the door. The 
daughter’s eyes followed her. The 
daughter, in spite of the intangible feud 
that had always been between them, 
yearned to ask peace; to ask for the hold 
of a loving hand, the listening of lov- 
ing ears to the misery that rent her. 
She yearned that this mother should 
come and sit on the bedside; that her 
eyes should hold love in them; and that 
she would let a tired child lay her head 
upon her breast. But Mrs. Light had 
never been such a mother, 

“T am arranging to take a little flat 
by myself, mother.” 

“How nice for both of us,” said Mrs. 
Light, going out. 

The next morning Harry telephoned 
to Carla early, as she still lay in bed 
drinking her coffee. 

“Is it all settled, Carla, about your 
play ?” 

‘All settled, Harry. 
your good offices.” 

Is she in a good temper about it all ?” 

“No, Harry.” 

‘*Fraid she might not. 
child, I am at your sérvice.” 
“Find me a flat, Harry. 

to rehearse all day.” 

‘Do you very much want to go home 
to your own little flat to-night, Carla?” 

“How he understands!” she thought. 
“tlow secure he makes a woman feel! 
How well he knows that mere whims 
count!” 

She 
should !” 

“You'll do it, then. I shall fetch you 
this afternoon from the theater at——-”’ 

“Five o'clock.” 

“At five o’clock, and see you installed 
in your new home. Price?” 


Thank you for 


Now, dear 


I’m going 


answered: “Oh, Harry, 
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“You manage it for me, Harry. My 
salary will be a hundred a week.” 

“It was to have been two hundred, 
surely.” 

“The change goes to mother to make 
up her fifty to the hundred and fiity she 
might have had.” 

“I see! Dear, you’re not feeling mor- 
bid, are you now?” 

“I’m feeling fine!” 

“Then, au ‘voir till five o’clock. Tell 
your maid to pack.” 

“Au ’voir.” 

Carla dressed, with those distressingly 
facile tears dripping now and again 
down her cheeks, and drove to the 
theater. 

Her mother was there, smiling. Her 
mother was chatting so agreeably to 
every one. 

“Isn't it wonderful, my little girl com- 
ing home-just in time? I was to have 
kept the part warm for her! Now I 
step right out, and she steps right in. 
I’m playing the mother. 
it all last night. We're all délighted. 
Yes! I always think the public loves 
to see mother and daughter playing to- 
gether. The situation has a charm.” 

To Carla, the mother did not speak 
unless others stood by. 

Carla entered that theater on the de- 
fensive, armed against the world, cold 
to all questioning. 

The great Mellor was pleased at the 
turn of events; and filled with relief 
that things had arranged themselves 
thus smoothly. He had a replica of 
Carla’s original contract—the one she 
had let Prince so lightly destroy ten 
months ago—at the theater for her to 
sign. She willed her hand to steadiness 
and her heart to hardness as she wrote 
her name. 

She flung herself ardently into the 
new part. She did not let her thoughts 
wander ; she did not let herself wonder : 
“What is he doing? Where is he?” 
She did. not let herself question how 
Sara maneuvered to-day. She told her- 


We arranged 
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self: “‘There’s my life, my career ; that’s 
my god! There’s going to be nothing 
else. I will give to my art, and to noth- 
ing else.” She passed that day in a con- 
centration of work. 

Then, soon after five o’clock, looking 
down into the dim, sheeted auditorium, 
she saw Harry Avon sitting there, pa- 
tiently biding his time. 

A memory came to her of yesterday, 
of sitting in that big chair with him, 
crying on his shoulder ; finding that stu- 
dent of women very comfortable; find- 
ing him very human, and wise, yet light- 
hearted, and imparting his sophisticated 
cheer. Harry made a desperate girl 
think, if she were attractive enough to 
warrant his attention, that, no matter 
what had happened, it had passed by; 
she could walk out into the sunshine 
again at will; the sunshine of good 
things, pleasant skies, laughter, and 
beauty. Harry made one once again 
give these amenities their full value, and 
more. 

Wistfully she smiled at him, from the 
dismantied stage. 

He was attentive, listening, raptly if 
critically, to her reading of her part. 
He did not belittle her work, or the 
artistic work of any woman, or con- 
temptuously relegate its importance in 
her life to a minor place. He wanted 
her to be a great actress; he loved her 
to be clever as well as beautiful; such 
women were of first importance to him; 
he made them feel it. He made them 
—if attractive enough—look upon them- 
selves as works of art. 

He understood completely, uncannily. 
He did not hate her for her career, her 
fame. They made a part of her that he 
admired and loved dearly. Yes, he liked 
women to be famous, to be witty, to 
have their own place. These were the 
women who claimed his attention. 

He made her feel serene as, rehearsal 
over, she left the stage, and came down 
to him, waiting there in the stalls. 

They went out together. 
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“I wonder where we are going?” she 
mused, settled back into Harry’s limou- 
sine, with his hand on hers under the 
fur rug that spread across their knees, 

Harry answered confidentially : 

“You'll be pleased.” 

Carla was pleased when he took her 
up to a furnished flat that actually had 
an air of exquisiteness, remoteness, 
ready-made though it was, and they 
stood together at a high, turreted win- 
dow looking across St. James’ Park. 

“I remember,” said Harry, “you must 
have trees.” 

“You're a dear.” 

“It’s a service flat; you’ll have your 
maid; and you'll be all right. How did 
I manage it? I went to the best house 
agents and said: ‘I must find a charm- 
ing flat ready for Miss Carla Light to 
step into this evening.’ How those 
clerks in those offices rose to the magic 
name! I took it for three months.” 

“T shall take it forever.” 


“Shall you, Carla?” said Avon gently. 
And, turning,to her, he took her hands 
and drew her away from the window. 
“Mayn’t three months be long enough?” 

“Ah, Harry! I’m so tired of all that.” 


“But just me, Carla—already a tried 
friend. I shouldn’t interrupt your 
work in ‘Starlight’ by so much as even 
one performance.” 

Womanlike, Carla thought: “But I 
shouldn’t want him to feel like that.” 

She could see the hard, brown man 
with the hot, blue eyes who had inter- 
rupted her for nearly a year; for ten 
precious months; who had taken those 
months out of her flaming career, and 
recked not; who, even now, had prob- 
ably no idea of the immensity of what 
he did, 

“Never again, that!” she said to her- 
self. “Never again, that!” All the 
same she knew she had loved the thrill 
of the conflict, the risk of the conquest 
that had carried her off to Mexico. 

“Carla,” said Avon’s reflective voice, 
“sit down. Take off your hat, child. 
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Rest!" He took her hat off, and estab- 
lished himself beside her, on a divan, 
beside the fire. “Carla, don’t you think 
I should take care of you very nicely? 
Don't you think I should make you very 
happy? Don’t you think that what a 
woman like you wants is a man like 
me? There are these primitive, thick- 
ear sort of men who will sweep a woman 
off her feet and carry her away, regard- 
less of the consequences. I am not 
going to show myself that sort of 
lover. You must have met that kind of 
man in your life, Carla, seen him, per- 
haps, with other women, and said to 
yourself: “Very thrilling; but it would 
ruin me,’ 

“IT am a great deal older than you, 
my dear, and I have seen so many 
brilliant women submerged by that sort 
of men. They come up again when the 
marriage breaks, as it always does. 
But, till then, they are out of sight— 
submerged. The kind of man who 
seems to a girl a very giant of a lover is 
exactly the kind of man who gives no 
possible chance of happiness to the sort 
of girl you are. He needs his own sort 
—his complement. You, my dear, are 
a rare treasure not to be broken or han- 
dled roughly. You are one of the 
world’s delights.” 

His shoulder leaned a little 
over to hers. 

“Carla, it’s a sadder and wiser girl, 
somehow, who has come back from 
Mexico. Tell me, child, haven’t you 
been thinking, yourself, some of these 
things ?” 

She looked up quickly at Harry Avon, 
and met his red-brown eyes shining 
down at hers. His words had been 
soothing, kind, but she could not mis- 
take the passion in his eyes, and she 
was yet too tired for it to do other than 
make her shiver. His words made their 
appeal to’ her brain; his look wearied 
her. And what had he meant? Was it 
possible. that he knew? Wearily she 
contemplated what he had been saying. 


nearer 
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Harry felt that little shiver that ran 
through her. 

“All 1 want, Harry, is to work and 
forget—everything else.” 

Harry left it for a while, in his com- 
fortable way. 

“Shall I go? You'll dine quietly here 
and go to bed early?” 

“Yes; go now, please. And thanks 
again and again:” For the first time 
she noticed the two great bowls of pink 
roses ‘blooming in shadowed corners. 
“You sent more roses? How dear of 
you!” 

Harry smiled. 

“Good-by, Carla. 
morrow. 
ting.” 

When he had gone out Carla told her- 
self: “Yes, somehow, Harry knows.” 

Carla lay among the cushions of the 
divan wondering : “What could I, plausi- 
bly, ring John up about?” 

She had that long evening alone in 
this new, unshared home of her own. 
She rang and gave orders for her din- 
ner. She could hear her maid still un- 
packing in the next room, opening and 
closing wardrobes and trunks. That 
long, long evening alone! But she must 
work; study her part; get her words 
for to-morrow. She stretched out her 
hand for the typed script. 

She opened it at her lorigest speech in 
the mother-and-daughter scene, and be- 
gan to memorize. “If I could some- 
times talk to you, mother; if you would 
try to see that I have grown up beside 
you and could never make you under- 
stand! It was always the same, wasn’t 
it? Tell me! When I was your baby 
—when I was your baby, mother, it was 
always the same? You didn’t care? I 
am so lonely—so lonely! The loneli- 
ness is like a root growing inside me, 
because I have never, never, never in 
all my life been able to put my head on 
some one’s breast. I’ve thought alone, 
and dreamed alone, and talked alone 
ever since I was a little child. Because 


I'll ring you to- 
Sleep. And go on forget- 
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the things you and | say, mother, and 
that the kind of people around us say 
—they mean nothing. Can’t you, just 
once, help me, mother? Help me!” 

Carla lay on the divan memorizing 
this, eyes shut, an ironic little smile on 
her murmuring lips. 

She could not continue, nor concen- 
trate. She paused and asked herself: 
“Where is my splendid companion? 
Where did he go?” 

It occurred to her that Prince did not 
know her new address. It would be 
natural that she should tell him. She 
was off the divan in an instant, and at 
the telephone, eyes shining, Would he 
be in that little house, dressing for din- 
ner—with Sara? Ah, would he be 
there? 

He was. 

“Oh! I’m so glad I find you in!” 


She added: ‘‘This is Carla.” 
“I knew your voice.” 
“I rang you up to tell you that I have 


a new address. Put it down!” 

“I can’t quite hear.” 

Indeed, her voice had thickened, hur- 
ried, trembled. 

She repeated the address. 

“Thanks,” said Prince; “is that all? 
And how are you?” 

“Splendid! I am at home in my new 
flat, studying my new part. I—I am 
alone.” 

“You forget the new part. 
night.” 

“Wait! Wait! You—are your af- 
fairs panning out well?” 

“My dear Carla, give me time. I 
shall take a month, possibly five weeks, 
in London. I’ve got a trifle of property 
in Cornwall—very small—but it’s oc- 
curred to me I might rake up a bit on 
that.” 

“Why, how fine!” 

“Did you say fine?” 

Carla hardly knew what she was say- 
ing. She rejoined: 

“That you’re going to be in London 
a whole month.” 


Good 
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“Is it?” 

“Shall I see you?” 

“I hope so. I have your address and 
number. Thanks. Good night, Carla.” 
Carla rang off, sobbing to herself: 
“And that’s all.” 

Then she worked over her part till 
midnight. She was nearly word per- 
fect the next day when she walked onto 
the stage. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Now that Mellor had tied Carla up 
tight, he was a happy man. 

With the two Carlas in one theater 
playing their natural roles, he felt he 
had in his new play a tremendous, a 
unique attraction. 

Both the Carlas worked wonderfully. 
Like two rivals they entered the theater, 
received the deferential admiration of 
lowlier members of the cast; like two 
rivals they vied in the exquisiteness of 
their simple, costly toilettes, their per- 
fection of grooming, the number of 
their social engagements, and, appar- 
ently, the number of men who waited 
on the whims of each. Carla the 
younger had regained Harry Avon; so 
much every one saw. Carla the elder, 
not batting an eyelid at the secession, 
flaunted her soldiers, her military men, 
and many babes of boys. 

Mother and daughter often saw each 
other, supping at separate tables, at the 
Legation Club, or the Charlton, but out 
of the theater, now, they seldom mixed. 
A sweetly polite telephone call from one 


or the other in the morning: ‘Good 


morning, mother. Did you feel I played 
my angry scene a little too quickly for 
you last night? Had you time to get 
down to the lamp, or shall I pause at 
such and such a line?” Or: “How are 
you, Carla child? This is your aban- 
doned mother speaking. I thought you 
thought my line at the end of your long 
speech a trifle too slow, perhaps? I’ve 
been lying awake all night wondering. 
Of course, I’m anxious to: please the 
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leading lady! After all, darling one, 
it’s your play, not mine.” 

This would be all. 

Harry came often, quiet, leisurely, 
determined, to the high flat with the tur- 
reted window that looked on St. James’ 
Park. And he used to make Carla walk 
across it with him in the morning on 
her way to rehearsal, his car or hers 
picking them up on the other side. Fre- 
quently they met for lunch. She really 
liked him—this oldest of frien’-—bet- 
ter than her other cavaliers. It she felt 
a little off color, somewhat wistful with 
life, in the evenings, he was always gay 
enough, grave enough, clever enough, 
tolerant, patient, and wise. 

In the evenings, Carla and Harry saw 
several times Prince with Sara. 

“Sara’s getting what she wants, as 
usual,” Harry commented to Carla. 

Carla did not reply. 

Once Harry said to Carla: 

“Dear thing, haven’t you something 
on your mind that you would like to un- 
load on some one? Unload it on me.” 

Again Carla did not reply. 

Christmas came, in a very beautiful 
picture of very pale sun, hoar frost, a 
powdering of snow, and a temperature 
low enough not to spoil these arrange- 
ments. 

Carla the elder hated Christmas. It 
was like a birthday to her. But it made 
Carla the younger into a child. She 
spent long days in buying presents and 
packing them up. This year she had an- 
other recipient on her list. That was 
Prince. As she penciled his name, she 
murmured : 

“A year ago I hadn’t met him. Last 
Christmas I couldn’t have put him here. 
But now—how much has happened! 
What a great, beautiful house was built 
and knocked down again!’ But she 
kept him on her list all the: same. 

In fact, he topped. it. 

She knew that she only dared to give 
him: something very small and simple 
that it must be nothing which spelled 


money. But something she must send 
for the memory of that look across the 
Rio Grande on a sunny morning, at the 
tall spires of the wondrous Juarez; for 
that dinner in a dark, scented patio at 
Cuernavaca; for that unforgetable ride 
over the mountain pass beyond Carada, 
toward the end of the adventure, the 
end that came in the brown adobe house, 
the cruel house on the hillside. 

Therefore she sent to Prince her latest 
photograph, signed. It was not the one 
she had had taken for the publicity of 
the new play, but a special one that 
would be given to no one else; that she 
had taken for him only. 

It was lovely. It showed Carla in 
her Christmas mood, at her most child- 
ish. She had been shopping for gifts 
that very morning. She had turned into 
her photographers, taken off her hat, 
smoothed her hair with a ripple of her 
fingers, shed her lustrous furs, and sat 
down in her simple frock, with her el- 
bows on her knees and her chin on her 
hands. She was still thinking: “I 
wonder if this will do? Or what shall 
I send him?” This look remained in 
her pictured eyes; it was ardent on her 
parted lips, eager in each line of her 
slim shape. 

The photograph, in a narrow black 
frame of ebony, came home on Christ- 
mas Eve. She signed it “Carla.” Just 
that. Scores of men would have been 
eager for that picture; with that signa- 
ture they would have considered them- 
selves decorated; but no one else had 
it, save Prince. She packed it very 
tenderly, and sent it by a messenger, 
to the small house tucked away in 
Knightsbridge, where, she had heard 
from Sara, he would spend Christmas. 

At midnight, Harry motored her out 
of town to join the country house party 
with whom she was to spend the holi- 
day. Subtly, kindly Harry pressed on 
her, surrounded her, strove to enwrap 
her. mind: with his. 

His gift te her was one of the rare 
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old shawls: she loved, a seventeenth- 
century treasure straight from Seville. 

She was loaded with gifts that Christ- 
mas, 

She wondered hourly, if a message 
would come through from her flat, say- 
ing: “Mr. Prince has sent you flowers.” 
She had told them. to telephone if any- 
thing so glorious happened. This mes- 
sage did not come. But there was an- 
other. ‘Mr. Prince called to see you, 
madame, on Christmas morning, and 
will call again the day after to-morrow, 
when I have told. him you will return.” 

Better than flowers! She could hard- 


ly wait for that drive back, in Harry’s 
car, to the high flat with the turreted 
window looking over St. James’ Park. 


Carla had told her maid to telephone: 
“Miss Light wishes Mr. Prince to know 
that she will be in from three till six 
this afternoon.” Before she had her 
hat off that message was sent, and his 
answer given. 

“T will call about four.” 

Carla got rid of Harry, who was 
standing quietly on the hearth, taking it 
all in. And Harry thought: “Would it 
be worth another thousand or two to 
send him off again? But Sara wouldn’t 
play this time.” 

No; Sara wouldn’t play this time. 

He left Carla to hurry into her love- 
liest tea frock of tawny red chiffon; to 
aream and wonder ; and to assess herself 
m her mirror. 

From these dreams and wonders Carla 
laughed herself back. She wanted 
nothing now but her work. She 
disciplined herself sternly. It was just 
feminine, to desire to see again a man 
who had meant so much to her. It was 
a wish to prove to herself how strong 
she was; and that was all. 

Then at-four o'clock, very punctually, 
Prince came. “She was sitting on the 
fender stool before a red fire, with a 
tea table near. 


“How do you'do? Ajfter all this long 
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time?” She put up her left hand cor- 
dially, with intimacy. He took it in his 
own, 

“Sit there.” 

He sat there opposite her. 

He smiled, grimly, pteoccupied, yet 
she knew that his thoughts were fastened 
on her. 

“Well,” she said shyly, “what is your 
news? I wish I had been at home, 
when you called, on Christmas Day.” 

“Tt didn’t matter, Carla. I had an er- 
rand, that’s all. To-day does just as 
well.” 

“A special errand ?” 

“A special errand.” 

Her own maid came in with tea, 
served it, and flitted out. 

“Smoke, or eat?” 

“Neither, thanks.” 

“T—I spent Christmas in the coun- 
try,” she vouchsafed to fill a pause. 

“So I heard.” 

“Sara told you?’ 

“Sara told me.” 

She knew that Sara would have men- 
tioned Harry significantly. 

She named her host and hostess; and 
some of the guests of the house party. 

“You have slipped back easily into the 
old place, you see,’”’ he remarked. “Have 
you forgiven me for cutting a little slice 
out of your well-filled life? Such an 
immaterial slice, after all!” 

“You are forgiven everything,” she 
answered, the words coming as from a 
dream, surprising her. For how could 
she forgive him his anger, his misun- 
derstandings, his bitter ways? 

In the pleasant fire glow Prince gazed 
at her sardonically. 

“Carla, you're kind.” 

“And 1? You forgive me—whatever 
it is that you think you have to for- 
give ?” 

He was silent, 

“Aren't we going to be friends?” she 
whispered. 

“Oh, no!” said Prince slowly. 
no! Never!” 


, 


“Oh, 
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Aiter a long silence, Carla rallied her- 
self. 

“Now tell me about this special er- 
rand.” 

He glanced toward a side table, and 
she ‘saw that he had laid down upon its 
Her photo- 


empty surface a flat packet. 
graph! 

“I wanted you to tell me personally 
why you sent me that.” 

“Why—it was Christmas——” 

“Carla,” said Prince, “you have a 
wonderful childishness that impresses 
me no longer. You are twenty-three 
You are wise; you have brain and talent 
—damnable qualities for a woman. You 
don’t do things without well consider- 
ing cause and effect. I’ve had good rea- 
son to know that! You must have 
thought carefully before you sent me 
that photograph.” 

She had _ thought 
eagerly ! 

“You are what men call a will-o’-the- 
wisp, Carla. A false light. You want 
eternally to dance before men; and re- 
tire and vanish; and reappear. That 
was the spirit that led you out to Mex- 
ico. You want thrills, but never danger. 
I was a fool not to know you better— 
because I do know you better—your 
kind. But you blinded me.” 

She hurried out in a low voice: “You 
have been so angry that you have mis- 
understood.” 

“No, my dear, I do not misunder- 
stand. You have played your tricks on 
me once—never again. But I “brought 
the portrait back in person, because I 
wanted to ask you just why you did it; 
to hear your answer.” 

“You are returning my photograph ?” 
she asked incredulously. 

“Just that.” He rose and brought the 
parcel and held it out to her. With a 
shake of the head she refused it, holding 
her hands back. 

“What shall I do 
Carla?” 

“What you like.” 


very carefully, 


with it, then, 
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“You mayn’t like to see me do what 
I like.” 

“I would,” Carla nodded. 

He tore off paper and string, with a 
smile; dropped them into the fire. He 
held the portrait before him, comparing 
it with Carla herself. 

“It’s lovely. It’s a good likeness. It 
has just the wondering look you're 
wearing now; you are clever with your 
looks, Carla.” 

“TI am looking what I feel.” 

His strong fingers ripped the portrait 
from its light frame, and laid it on the 
coals. They watched it burn together. 
Carla did not speak. When it had shriv- 
eled, Prince got up to lay the frame 
formally aside. 

“We must 
frame.” 

Carla felt as if a vital part of herself 
were burning on those coals. She 
gasped. At last she said: 

“Now you tell me something, please ; 
tell me just what all that means?” 

“Finish, Carla. Finish. Leave me 
alone. Don’t touch me.” 

“Don’t touch you?” 

“With your messages, your telephone 
calls, your beautiful portraits. Go your 
way. Here’s a man who doesn’t want to 
share it.” 

Carla stood up, putting her hand to 
her throat. She said: 

“How—how has it come to this be- 
tween us?” 

“Because a man and woman like you 
and me must either love or hate. You 
wouldn’t have love His gesture 
finished it. 

“And here we part?” 

“Here we part.” 

Carla was filled with am intolerable 
aching. 

“You've been cruel,” she managed to 
say eventually, “brutal. It wasn’t neces- 
sary to come here like this, destroying 
that—that portrait before my eyes like 
that. You're inconceivably cruel.” 

“T wanted to have it out with you. I 


not destroy this nice 
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wanted to ask you a plain question to 
see if you'd give an answer. I wanted 
to see if I could make you know your- 
self as I know you! I wanted—why, I 
suppose I wanted—I wanted to see you 
again, Carla, if only to hurt you. God 
help us! We men are fools.” 

Carla made a sudden movement to- 
ward him, a lovely movement, full of 
appeal. He checked it with his look, of 
fury at himself, contempt for her. 

“No! We do not begin all over again, 
Carla. We loved once. We'll hate 
now.” 

“Tell me one thing: 
go away again?” 

“As soon as possible. 
money yet.” 

“You haven't sold the house ?” 

“Sara—her friends are looking at it 
shortly. It’s a bad proposition,” Prince 
said levelly. 

“T hope—I hope 
raising all you need: 
ceed. I do want it! 


When do you 


I haven't the 


you'll succeed in 
I want you to suc- 
Ido! I—I want 


it more than [ want anything for my- 
self.” 
“Impossible ! 


You're too good.” 
“You always sneer!” 
“But I’m grateful 

Miss Light’s interest !”’ 


for the famous 

“If you knew how far from famous 
I feel this [—I'm 
lonely.” 

“Pinnacles 
heard.” 

“You—you—don't go for a moment. 
Tell me! The mine is all you care for 
—all you think of ?” 

“T’ve worked it so long; backed it so 
long; believed in it so long! Yes! My 
work is my life, as your work is yours!” 

“You'd be happy if you had your 
money and could go?” 

“T should be as happy as a god. A 
pagan god, who how to be 
happy.” 

“*My dear, if only——” 

His eyes darkened. He turned from 
her. 


afternoon ! very 


are lonely places, I’ve 


knows 
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Carla said to herself: “Harry would! 
Harry would! I could make it happen. 
And—and I would like to give him 
something—something that he wanted— 
just once.” 

She stood there on the hearth, letting 
Prince go from her without a good-by, 
repeating to herself: “Harry would do 
it if I—made him.” 


The first night of “Starlight!” The 
return of Carla Light! The photo- 
graphs in all the papers, the paragraphs, 
the interviews! Prince had seen them 
all, read them all, laughed at them all, 
cursed them all! 

He dressed for dinner with Sara. 

White waistcoat, white tie, tails, high 
polish on silk hat and patent leathers, 
for a first night that would be graced 
by wealth and society! For a first night 
whose tickets were competed for most 
eagerly! No man about town could 
outvie Prince when it came to a matter 
of grooming, and the figure he presented 
in Sara’s drawing-room pleased her 
crudely. Hard, brown, lean, and with 
his air of returned adventurer, he was 
the sort of man women envied her. And 
Sara herself, golden, chic, was charm- 
ing beside him, 

She gave him a little dinner without 
a fault, and her sympathy, and her 
eternal promise. He thought of Sara 
as true woman of the ages. He wanted 
to love her. He wanted to love her, yet 
did not. 

They had a small box at the theater. 
Sara had contrived it, instead of the 
crowded stalls. People looked up at 
her, she was so softly radiant; and peo- 
ple looked up at him 

Harry Avon was in the stalls, with- 
out a companion. He was keeping him- 
self free for Carla when the show was 
over. Farnborough was there. Minor 
royalties were there. Leaders of fash- 
ion had come to look at Carla Light's 
frocks. All the personal admirers of the 
two Carlas were present in force; and 
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the house was packed full from floor 
to gallery. 
“It will be a marvelous night,” said 
Sara to Prince; “she reigns again.” 
“She reigns again,” he answered. 
And the curtain rose, 


Calls as the curtain fell, and wave 
upon wave of cheering. Carla and her 
satellities bowed. Wave upom wave of 
cheering, and Carla stood alone before 
the footlights. Roars and roars of ap- 
plause. 

“Wine for a woman,” 
himself. ‘Heady wine.” 

She looked directly toward him and 
Sara. 

Sara was making little private mo- 
tions of hand kissing. Sara was glad 
that Carla reigned again, on a lonely 
throne. 

“Isn't she lovely?” said Sara to 
Prince, with each word setting Carla a 
move further from him. “Isn't she 
brilliant? Wasn’t she subtle?” 

“She’s all those things.” 

“Can you wonder that everyday 
women like me envy her?” asked Sara 
very artlessly. 

Prince looked deeply at Sara. 

“Women as sweet as you don’t hap- 
pen every day,” he answered suddenly. 

When the curtain rose again and the 
house darkened, his hand found Sara’s 
and held it. 

He, too, was lonely. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


The mother-and-daughter scene held 
the house emotional, hushed. 

Of all the people in that house who 
knew the Carlas, perhaps Farnborough, 
the great surgeon, was the only one 
who really knew that Carla the younger 
was not merely acting to Carla the 
elder, but that her appeal was desperate 
and real. His doctor’s eye told him 
that his lovely young friend, who so 
stirred. his sophisticated pulse, was call- 
ing on the maternity in her mother, beat- 


said Prince to 
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ing upon the wall that hid it from her, 
digging at the crust of years and envy 
and malice that buried it, begging for 
that quality of love peculiar and sacred 
to mothers as if she begged life bread. 
And sympathetically, if professionally, 
he watched ; attentively, if troubled, he 
diagnosed. 

The girl had gone off mysteriously 
somewhere—and returned thus. 

The surgeon thought to himself that 
there had, of course, been a man. 

And the man sat high up in a small 
box, far above Farnborough’s head, 
with Sara Deeping. He was leaning 
over the edge of the box, watching, ab- 
sorbed. Carla caught horribly at his 
heart. Down there she wandered aim- 
lessly between couch and table, leaning 
exhausted against this piece of furniture 
or that ; wandering like a miserable child, 
a forlorn, lost bird that wants a resting 
place. And she was saying to that elder 
Carla, who sat mute, surprised, and a 
little mocking, on a brocade chair: 

“If I could sometimes talk to you, 
mother. When I was your baby, 
mother, it was always the same, wasn’t 
it? You didn’t care. I am so lonely 
—so lonely. The loneliness is like a root 
growing and growing inside me, because 
I have never, never, never in all my life 
been able to put my head on some one’s 
breast. I’ve thought alone, and dreamed 
alone, and talked alone, ever since I was 
a little child. Can’t you, just once, help 
me, mother?” The long, frightened, 
desperate pause ; the hesitating dragging 
toward that figure of inadequate 
maternity seated there; the abandon- 
ment, the sudden falling on her 
knees——— 

“Help me!” 

The cry went through the silent house, 
shuddering. 

Carla the elder going through her re- 
hearsed gestures, the movement of 
every finger timed, slowly taking her 
daughter by the shoulders, reluctantly, 
grudgingly touehed by her anguish and 
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passion, bending down her beautiful, 
hard, uncomprehending face. Prince 
watched it. Sara watched it. Harry 
watched it. 

But the surgeon who knew both the 
Carlas was, perhaps, the only one in all 
that audience who saw the tremor rip- 
ple over Mrs. Light’s face, saw that the 
sudden tensity of her figure was real, 
as she drooped over the girl. He saw 
the quiver between mother and daugh- 
ter, knew that, when Carla laid her head 
on that smooth pillow of golden tissue, 
she laid it on a real, beating breast. And 
he said to himself: “Carla got home. 
She got under the armor. There is a 
body under the armor. [Extraordinary 
if, for the first time like this, that mother 
found her child!” 

Real tears dripped from Carla’s eyes 
through the golden tissue and soaked to 
Mrs. Light’s skin. On the stage Carla 
could always cry real tears, passionate- 
ly, breakingly, at will; but to-night they 
were more real than that. They were 
the tears a girl might shed alone with a 
mother who understood. 

Mrs. Light was speaking her lines, 
exquisitely awkward, unaccustomed, all 
rehearsed to a shade, studied to a tone. 

“Why, baby! Baby!” Lightly, 
mockingly, with a little laugh that had 
to break. “What a little fool! Don’t 
spoil your eyes! Don’t line your face! 
Don’t break your heart! A woman 
shouldn’t do any of these things! 
Come!” Then the melting, the quiver, 
the tearful surprise at her own self: 
“You think me so hard. I'm not hard. 
I—I’ve forgotten. Come here!’ The 
closer embrace. “Now I remember 
quite well when you were really my lit- 
tle baby, my one and only baby.” 

People said, when the curtain dropped 
on Miss Carla King laughing, crying, 
and crooning over Miss Carla Light: 
“Superb! Bravo!” Roars and roars of 
applause, people rising in their seats to 
clap and call “Bravo!” A sea of ecstatic 
faces with one great voice. The cur- 
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tain raised a dozen. times. The two 
women on the stage, hand in hand, bow- 
ing, smiling. Prince looked down upoti 
all these. 

He was a man outside heaven; a 
stranger; he had nothing to do’ with all 
this. Carla walked away from him with 
her triumph. He was lonely. 

As the curtain fell for the last time 
on the second act, Sara spoke: 

“She is a great actress!” 

Sara looked quietly sidelong at 
Prince’s face. 
“A great actress! You see what peo- 
ple think of her! Are you rather vain 
of the fact that once you so far con- 
quered her that she threw up—all this 
and came out to Mexico and cooked and 
washed and scrubbed for you? Are you 
proud of yourself?” Sara asked in a gay 
voice from a fierce heart. 

“No,” said Prince, also gayly, from a 
fierce heart, “I am not proud of my- 
self.” 

Sara wished to be taken into the 
foyer, to smoke a cigarette, to meet a 
host of friends who should observe her 
escort ; to hear the critics say to one an- 
other: “There’s not a doubt; she is 
sublime; and Mellor has a winner.” 
Sara murmured to Prince: 

“Do you want to go behind; to see 
Carla; congratulate her?” 

“Do you?” 


Sara lied, to keep him away: 
“T wouldn’t dream of doing it on a 


first night, with all her nerves in a 
frazzle.” 

“Nor I, then.” 

Carla the elder passed for one mo- 
ment into the dressing room of Carla 
the younger, between the second and 
third acts 
dresser out, 


With a look, she sent the 


A queer softness had waked in her 
eyes in that last scene, and it remained 
there. ; 

Mother and daughter looked softly, 
sadly, smilingly at one another. Mrs. 
Light said: . 
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“Poor chicken, let’s have supper to- 
gether quietly at home after the show; 
and talk.” 

“Weren’t you engaged, mother?” 

“Three deep at least; and you?” 

“To Harry.” 

“Let’s cut them all, poor chicken, 
and have supper on our own.” 


Prince was sitting beside Sara in her 
car, going homeward. There was a 
great jam of traffic all about Piccadilly 
Circus. Sara’s chauffeur took the qui- 
etest way, down the Haymarket, into 
the Mall, that great, dark road shining 
like a river of ink under the far-spaced 
lamps. 

Prince gave himself up desperately 
to the moment and to Sara. There she 


sat beside him, smooth, soft, silky, de- 
sirable ; and she was warm like fire; she 
was, as he had told himself, human. 
She was a woman who lived just to be a 
woman, 

He found his hand naturally on hers, 


as any man would. 

“Sara, why are you so kind, so sweet, 
to me?” 

Sara just turned her head against the 
back of the car, and in the dimness he 
saw her eyes looking at him. Their 
heads leaned close; he could feel her 
soft breath. 

“Sara, do you know I’ve never known 
a woman with such darling little hands 
as yours ?” 

He raised her hand and kissed it; he 
kissed her arm up to the elbow. She 
made a little murmur and turned toward 
him; or rather she leaned nearer, with 
a quick, smooth twist of her body. He 
put his hahd automatically to the switch, 
and clicked off the light in the car. He 
took her into his arms. 

“Darling !” 

When his mouth met hers, he felt the 
fire of Sara running all through her to 
her lips. She was like thistledown; like 
something that melted in his arms, so 
that he wanted to crush her closer and 
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closer. His arms tightened about her. 
It was a marvelous kiss. 

He found tears on Sara’s cheeks—she 
could have wept for exultation—and 
dried them with his lips, and said to him- 
self: “She has a heart; yes, a heart! 
She’s a real woman, this.” 

The crowded theater, the arena of the 
stage, Carla in her glory, were behind 
them. They rushed silently up the icy, 
bleak Mall in the warm car, and Sara 
was in his arms. 

At the gates he released her. 

“Damn lamps!” he said against her 
ear. Sara made a happy little laugh, 
and answered: “Light up the car again, 
please. Because of the chauffeur.” 

“Can I come in for a few minutes, 
dear ?” 

Sara could have cried: “For a few 
hours!” But she hesitated just long 
enough before she said: “Yes.” 

So they came to her house, the lit- 
tle house that had grown very pleasant 
to Prince, so charming, so easy, quiet, 
and comradely it was. She mounted the 
stairs to her own sitting room on the 
first floor, while he still stood in the hall 
divesting himself of coat and scarf. As 
he laid his hat down on the oak table 
there, he was as exultant as Sara. 

But his exultation was desperate and 
defiant. He had made his resolution to 
break from this queer, miserable thrall 
that held him, and, with anything so al- 
luring as Sara in his arms, he could 
fight. 

The little house was quiet. The 
servants were the most unobtrusive, the 
discreetest in London. They under- 
stood Sara without explanation. And 
the aunt—the invisible aunt—had, as 
ever, apologized for her existence by 
self-obliteration. 

He leaped up the stairs, softly as a 
panther, after Sara. 

The door of the sitting room was 
open. A dim lamp shed golden radiance 
over Sara as she stood before the fire, 
waiting for him. 
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He closed the door, went to her, took 
off the cloak that wrapped her so sveltly, 
and put his arms about her again. Her 
mouth was under his, and, as_ before, 
fire seemed to run to her lips. 

Sara wasslike something that melted, 
molded, into his arms, 

“TI adore you! I adore you!” he said 
hoarsely. 

Sara grew more closely into his arms. 

“Until to-night I’ve never kissed you. 
Sara, think of that, Sara! You darling! 
You say little things; you’ve got little 
ways; you're adorable. You must love 


me, do you hear? You must!” 
“I do!” Sara sighed. 


Sara thought, as she sat before the 
fire, with Prince’s arms about her, of 
the management of the future. She 
loved him; she wanted him. He was 
now hers, She knew that at last she 
thrilled him to the core. She knew that 
every fiber of him tingled from her al- 
lure. She knew that he could hardly 
bear to get up and leave her. Yet she 
could concern herself mechanically with 
the management of the future. That 
was Sara. 

He was not to go to Mexico. 

Sara had bought her own way often 
and successfully. She would, as Harry 
Avon said, pay anything for what she 
yanted; but what she wanted she must 
have. She murmured: 

“You won't go away again, to Mex- 
ico?” 

“Kiss me, Sara, and don’t worry your 
little head. Let us be happy.”’ 

“At all costs,” said Sara, “one must 
be happy. Yes; at all costs.” She lifted 
her little face, with a smile. 

The clock had struck midnight half 
an hour before Prince left Sara, and an 
hour before the two Carlas said good 
night. 

It was a delicious supper that Carla 
found ready in her mother’s flat when so 
strangely, so domestically, they returned 
to it together. There was a gala ap- 


Ainslee’s 


pearance about that supper, and covers 
were laid for six. Mrs. Light pushed the 
plates anyhow together on the sideboard, 
leaving covers for two. 

There was champagne on ice, but 
lately put there by the servants, who 
had, according to usual orders, gone to 
bed. There were caviar, game in aspic, 
fried oysters keeping hot in a chafing 
dish, hothouse peaches, creams. It was 
to have been a festival party to honor 
the first night of “Starlight,” a festival 
party to which Carla the younger had 
not been invited. But now she was 
here, and the others were banished. 

Carla Light was tired; Carla King 
was upheld by some mysterious renais- 
sance. She was kindled by some spark 
that had long lain as if dead, 

“Sit down, my child, and make a good 
supper. Champagne? Yes. You and I 
are going to drink to great things to- 
night.” 

It was strange to be sitting here with 
this stranger mother, talking happily to- 
gether, with a mutual eagerness, and 
easy comprehension. And Carla King 
said: 

“You are unhappy, my dearest?” 

“Too unhappy to care much about 
anything, mother. Too unhappy to 
care about success or failure. I’ve tried 
to get it back—the old feeling. To make 
all my world hang on what the critics 
say and the public think of me. I—I 
don’t seem strong enough to do it, some- 
how, mother. I can’t—I can’t—make 
myself care.” 

“Tell me more, 
mother urged. 

“T thought I would be able to pick 
it up where I laid it down, And I didn’t 
mean ever to make such a mistake again, 
take such a risk again. I didn’t mean 
ever to let myself go again. But—but 
myself has gone, mother. I don’t know 
where it is. I’m different. I’m lost. I 
have no place. I—I'd give up every- 
thing to make just such a mistake again, 
and I know it.” 


my dearest,” her 
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“And I knew it just as well, clnld, in 
my time.” 

“You, mother !” 

“TI. For I’ve made my mistakes, 
risked my chances, adventured every- 
thing, in much your way, many more 
times than you have, Carla.” 

“You, mother!” 

‘When I was as young as you.” 

“Then you understand ?” 

“IT understand. I didn’t marry till I 
was twenty-seven, you know, Carla. 
You weren’t born till I was twenty- 
eight. A girl has a lot of time between 
seventeen and twenty-seven.” 

“Mother, you’ve never talked to me 
before.” 

“I’ve been jealous of you, sweetheart. 
Oh! So jealous! Poor me! You see, 
I, like you, Carla, made my mistakes 
and learned from them, and decided 
I’d never give again; I’d only take. As 
soon as I had determined that—ah! the 
triumphant years I had! I walked over 
everything and every one! I never 
softened; I never gave in. I was a wise 
woman. But you were growing up, and 
you—you threatened my throne, dear- 
est.” 

“Doesn't 
on?” 

“Ah! But a woman hates to pass on. 
She likes to stand still just in the high 
noon of a summer day. That is where 
she likes to set the hands of the clock. 


every one have to—pass 
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Yes, you threatened me, Carla. When 
you were seventeen I was afraid of you. 
I was forty-five. I saw what would hap- 
pen. I fought you tooth and nail.” 

Carla had not forgotten those little 
submerged battles. 

“At forty-nine I gave up gracefully. 
Now didn’t I do it gracefully? I re- 
fused to play aunts, matrons, and 
mothers. I just retired. You took my 
throne. You were exactly what I’d been 
myself. You see, dearest ?” 

“T see, mother; I do see. Just as I’m 
doing now, you had done before. You 
said to yourself that your career should 
be first and last, and you made it so.” 

“Did 1? Ah! poor me! But a 
woman’s career ends, as a spectacle, at 
high noon. Don’t forget it.” 

“Are you warning me, mother ?” 

“Poor chicken, no! Do as I did. 
Take your triumphant years. Only, aft- 
erward is 

“Yes, afterward, mother?” 

“Will you be able to do what I’m go- 
ing to do?” 

“That is 

“Live in my pride of my daughter.” 

“Ah! mother!” 

The two Carlas clinging together, 
laughing a little, crying a little, looking 
into new worlds! New worlds for both! 
Miss Carla King said: 

“The world never ends. 
afraid it will.” 


We're only 


TO BE CONCLUDED, 


*K 


SHADOW 


HADOW, like a creeping creature, puts his nose out from the wood; 
Reaches with a tawny paw to clutch a solitary tree; 
Hungry, gulps a patch of sun upon the road, and finds it good; 
Crawls his length along the ground, devouring sunlight silently. 


Shadow curls his careless tail around the summit of the sky; 
Feels the tallest, proudest mountain but a plaything to his paw. 

Of a sudden growing fierce, he crouches, gapes, comes leaping high— 
Shadow in his mighty greed must have the world: to fill his maw! 


Louise PATTERSON.:GUYOL. 
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OR a wonder, Morlay was enjoy- 
ing the homeward voyage. The 
elaborate formality of the large 
liners he generally detested, but he hated 
worse the extra days required for travel 
on the smaller boats. To his practiced 


eye, both seethed with criminal possi- 
bilities, and on a vacation he preferred 
to forget that there were such things as 
criminals, 

The homeward voyage he had men- 
tally set apart as the vacation portion 
of his strenuous, intensive little trip, 


and he was spending it in the exem- 
plary company of Jane Austen and her 
contemporaries. It rested him to feel 
that any people could be as thoroughly 
good, or as conclusively bad, as the Vic- 
torians apparently were. In his own 
experience, the complex mingling of the 
elements left him too often uncertain 
as to the actual morality of turning over 
some of his most brilliant captures to 
the police. He was very dubious, in 
many instances, of the healing possibili- 
ties of a jail. 

But these Victorian lady novelists 
were apparently beset by no such doubts, 
Their heroes were lily white, and their 
villains so degraded that it must have 
taxed the imaginations of their inven- 
tors to create a sufficiently black doom 
for them in the last chapter. Yes, al- 
together Morlay enjoyed Austen and 
Bronté and Eliot—which proved the 
contradiction in his own character, 
though he never paused to think of that. 

He laid aside the book at last with a 
yawn... Reading after dinner, with the 
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falling light diminishing over the sea, 
was not sensible, and he offered that as 
an excuse, rather than the somewhat 
cloying sweetness of the too-pure hero- 
ine. He unwound himself from the rug 
and, lighting a cigarette, braced him- 
self to the breeze and fell into his long, 
easy stride. A great contentment surged 
in him. The affairs at Monte Carlo 
had left him feeling like a very mod- 
ern and cynical Santa Claus, who had 
just presented two human beings with 
happiness in spite of themselves. More- 
over, for the first time in ten years he 
had a clean slate—not a case on his 
mind! Less than a week before, such 
freedom had bored him; now he was 
reveling in it. A man of Morlay’s tem- 
perament must get acclimated to leisure. 

He was striding along, head slightly 
bowed, eyes on the deck before him, 
hands thrust in pockets, when some one 
ran into him with startling, breath-tak- 
ing force. The live ashes from his 
cigarette sprayed out at the impact, and 
with instant presence of mind he jerked 
a hand free to quench the little, worm- 
like threads of swift fire that spread 
from them through the meshes of a 
white tulle gown. The action required 
a firm, impartial hand applied without 
permission or explanation to the sheer 
covering of a remarkably white neck, 
and the neck’s owner stared up at him 
furiously from the intimate environs df 
his breast pocket, blue eyes blazing 
through arrested tears. 

“T think you're horrible!” she gasped. 
“Let me go!” 7 
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Morlay’s brows rose precipitately, 
and his eyes were quizzica! behind his 
shell-rimmed glasses. 

“Why, my dear e. 

He had meant to say, “My dear young 
woman,” but was cut short. 

“I’m not your dear! How—how dare 
you!” 

There was an hysterical catch in her 
voice now, and Morlay merély raised 
his shoulders in reply. She herself had 
caused the affectionate possessive in- 
stead of the patronizing protest he had 
intended, but he realized that it would 
be tactless, to say the least, to call her 
attention to that. Just what she’d do 
next, aS it was, was a mystery, and he 
awaited her pleasure, awkwardly erect, 
cigarette balanced in steady fingers, at 
a safe distance from the fragile gown. 
For a long second she remained there, 
breathless and startled from the colli- 
sion, and then, without warning, sank 
her face on his very excellent dinner 
coat and sobbed as if her heart were 
broken. 

Morlay stared for a startled in- 
stant at the top of her small, shimmer- 
ing head, and then, relinquishing his 
cigarette to the rushing waves, patted 
the quivering shoulder calmly. Women 
were like that—absolutely illogical, and 
generally embarrassing. He didn’t pre- 
tend to understand them. Unless, of 
course, they were criminals. That 
rather unsexed them, and he was 


able to unsnarl their mental processes 
with surprising success. 
person—he accorded her another fleet- 
ing stare, quite without unbending—was 
far too uncontrolled for a criminal. 
Two or three persons passed, stared, 


But this young 


averted well-bred, 
was grateful that 


amused eyes. He 
the half light had 
faded to an even more opaque dusk. 
Not that hysterics fazed him—indeed, 
he had applied the necessary severity to 
more than one female indulging therein 
—but how could a man—just an ordi- 
nary fellow passenger—be severe to a 
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small, yellow-headed thing whom he had 
just set afire, however accidentally : 

“I’m so sorry,” he murmured vague- 
ly, at last. 

The head swung back abruptly, and 
the blue eyes surprised his expression 
of half-amused tolerance. 

“No, you're not!” she contradicted 
vehemently, in spite of her sobs. “Men! 
I—I hate men!” 

“Now, that’s a pity,” Morlay chided, 
his voice insistently paternal. Confound 
it! He had acted so long as a father 
confessor and arm of the law, com- 
bined, that he couldn’t be just a man! 
“I—I am quite sure men don’t hate 
you,” he added with a sort of banal 
coyness, 

“Oh, darn!” The young person re- 
marked with surprising intensity, and 
disappeared, like a small, agitated cloud, 
through the nearest companionway. 

Morlay returned to his deck chair 
and, picking up his book, sauntered into 
the lounge. But the pure females re- 
siding between the limp-leather covers 
seemed suddenly pallid, and he finally 
abandoned one in the midst of a rhe- 
torical swoon, and sat staring out at the 
rapt faces of the bridge and poker fiends 
peopling the place. Idiots! To get as 
excited as that over the pictured per- 
sonages on a pack of cards 

His mind reverted to the young 
woman on the deck. Obviously, she 
had been weeping before her forcible 
introduction to him. It had needed only 
that to loose her strained nerves. 
Nerves—in a mere child! What right, 
in Heaven’s name, had she to feelings— 
much less nerves! But he didn’t under- 
estimate them. Devilish things, if they 
once got you! She was probably in her 
room now, a prey to the tearing, an- 
quished humiliation of the very young. 

His eyes were still tender with the 
memory of her, when a group of young 
people entered the lounge. In the fore- 
ground, her silver slippers syncopating 
to the ship’s motion, was his recent ac- 
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quaintance ; and the party was completed 
by one other girl and five men—a not- 
unsuccessful proportion, considering 
her emotional declaration. Over her 
shoulders a long-fringed silk shawl had 
been carelessly flung. Morlay realized 
ruefully that she had not cared to aban- 
don her pleasure long enough to change 
her scorched gown, and he had pictured 
her weeping still! Well, youth was like 
that—glorious, untainted, gay youth, 
with the imperceptible veil between 
agony and rapture! 

She paused a second, her eyes, disen- 
tangled from the web of her admirers, 
sweeping the lounge. They discovered 
him and clouded with recognition, while 
the young blood flashed up under her 
sleek skin. Then, the mantle of good 
breeding cloaking her unease, she started 
forward, her small feet determined, her 
hand extended in an excellent imita- 
tion of impulsiveness. Only Morlay, 
with his understanding of human 
moods, could have guessed that under 
her air of gracious apology was ran- 
kling a deep humiliation—probably 
even self-hatred; and he admired her 
for her unfaltering voice and even, level 
gaze, i 

“IT want you to forgive me, Mr. Mor- 
lay; I know I was horrible—inexcus- 
able!” 

Under her charm he forgot to won- 
der that she knew his name; he had 
realized before that he was becoming 
decidedly and rather inconveniently well 
known. 

“You were overwrought,” he smiled, 
“and I’m afraid I was rather—impas- 
Sive. 

Her eyes met his clearly, 

“You mean you were indifferent, un- 
impressed, Oh, I didn’t mind that at 
all!” She hesitated, and then, with the 
startling frankness of. her generation, 
added: “That had the charm of nov- 
elty.” 

Morlay grintied. 

“Apparently,” he acceded, 


his eyes 
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indicating the ring of restless, waiting 
masculinity. 

The girl flashed them a glance. 

“Poor lambs,” she crooned, but made 
no move to assuage their misery, 
“IT thought you considered 
wolves,” Morlay suggested. 
Her gaze again met his. 
actually a great ennui in it. 

“T wish to Heaven I could!” she cried 
with low intensity. “It’s horrible al- 
ways to know just what their reactions 
are going to be!” 

“Do you?” Morlay inquired. 

She shrugged. The shawl glimmered 
delightfully, demurely. 

“Why not? I—any 
matter—put a penny in the slot, and, 
unless she’s a perfect fool, she knows 
the brand of chocolate she’ll get!” 

“Then why’—Morlay was interested 
now—‘“why does she continue putting 
pennies in the slot?” 

She stared at him impatiently, 

“Good heavens!” she vouchsafed 
finally. ‘‘She’s got them, hasn’t she? 
Then why not use ’em?” 

He laughed out, and, after a mo- 
ment’s indecision, she joined his mirth. 
Then, abruptly sober, she flung out her 
small hand boyishly. 

“I'm so glad you aren’t furious at 
me, Mr. Morlay. I—it—that is, it 
shows a great soul!” 

Her youthful intensity was tempered 
by the mockery of the dimple at her 
mouth, 

“Oh, by the way,” she tossed back 
over her shoulder, “I’m Jocelyn Jarvis!” 

He bowed a grave acknowledgment 
to her departing back. He knew very 
well who she was. Ezra Jarvis was 
one of those multimillionaires whose 
criminal instincts had found a “‘legiti- 
mate” outlet in the cornering of essen- 
tial commodities. As a _ result, his 
daughter could do pretty much as she 
pleased without fear of criticism. Her 
name, flashed back even so carelessly, 
dispensed with the stodgy necessity of 


them 


There was 


woman, for that 
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an introduction. Not that Morlay 
would have required it. His relations 
with women, in spite of subsequent un- 
pleasant intimacy, seldom commenced 
with an introduction, and a man in his 
profession is apt to dispense with the 
less-essential tenets of convention, any- 
how. 

The youngsters dumped themselves 
at a table near him. Half amused, half 
irritated, he saw them begin what prom- 
ised to be a pretty expert game of 
poker, and cocked a patronizing eye 
from time to time at the practiced and 
businesslike little group. He could not 
help noticing that Jocelyn’s pile of chips 
was disappearing with rather alarming 
continuity. 

Finally, with a gesture almost gay, 
she thrust out the few remaining disks 
and tossed a kiss after them. They, too, 
were gobbled up relentlessly. Her 
silken shoulders rose lightly enough, but 
Morlay saw that she had gone a shade 
paler, and that her lips were com- 
pressed. 

“There goes my winter wardrobe,” 
she remarked casually. 

One of the boys instantly shoved half 
his pile to her; she eyed him with mock 
severity. 

“You're 
Tommy ! 
stake me?” 

He grinned cheerfully. 

“Don’t be a fool, Joss. 
\bly win next time.” 

Her face was impish. 

“Why, y’ old devil!” she remarked 
fondly. “Don’t you know it can’t be 
done ?” 

“But, good heavens, Joss, you’ve got 
to have clothes! Even I can’t tote you 
about in the altogether!” 

“That’s where you have poor taste!” 
she flashed back serenely. “No, no, 
darlin’. It’s bad enough keeping my 
accounts straight with one man.” She 
viewed him calmly. 

Morlay’s lips twitched at the tiny gasp 


getting downright wild, 
What d’ye mean, trying to 


You'll prob- 
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of awe that swept the circle at even 
this reference to the absent Ezra Jarvis. 

“My word, what'll papa say?” one 
goggly-eyed youth murmured, thereby 
releasing a crescendo of relieved gig- 
gles. 

“Considerably less than if he had to 
pay up Tommy, too,” remarked Jocelyn 
amiably. 

Tommy, scarlet, faced her. 

“I’m not a cad, Joss! D’you think 
I'd go to your father for your debts?” 

“Why, my poor angel, of course 
not!” She patted his twitching hand 
caressingly. “But, you see, J would!” 

Morlay chuckled as Tommy, still red, 
but mollified, swallowed the small re- 
maining contents of his glass, mutter- 
ing something unintelligible the while. 

“Another penny squandered,” he 
mused. ‘What a fortune she’s wasting, 
that kid!” 

A minute later he was on his feet, 
aware that a small hand had been thrust 
through his arm compellingly. 

“Come on, Mr. Morlay. 
into the great open spaces!” 

He stood aside for her, following the 
jaunty, erect little figure not unwill- 
ingly. A good sport, for, apparently, 
she couldn’t spare the money she’d lost 
any better than many a less wealthy 
girl; but no one, looking at that straight 
back and upflung head, would have 
guessed that she was faced with—what 
had that young rotter said?—a winter 
“in the altogether.” A ridiculous sug- 
gestion, of course; she probably had 
half a hundred costumes in various 
stages of wearability, but Morlay did 
not underestimate the tragedy of one in 
her set having nothing new. 

The moon had risen, and she paused, 
her slight body tautened to its beauty. 
Its wide, alluring path stretched to her 
feet, and she flung out her arms in an 
impulsive gesture of delight. 

“Oh, don’t you wish we could walk 
right up to it?” Her silver slippers 
gleamed fantastically, seemed for a 


Let’s out 
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brief mothent a part of the shining 
highway. He half suspected her of 
coquetry, but the next moment her 
abashed laugh checked this injustice. 
“You must think I’m just a crazy kid!” 
she whispered, and there was something 
almost tragic in her sudden air of wilted 
sophistication. He did not, however, 
yield to his desire to say what he did 
think of her.. If this was another 
“penny in the slot,” he, for one, was 
not going to produce the expected 
sweetmeat. 

“I'd rather you were.” He couldn't 
keep a vibrant sincerity from his tone. 

“All right, then,” she nodded brightly. 
“Tell the child a fairy tale!” And, with 
a little leap, she had curled her supple, 
silken body into a near-by chair. He 
dropped beside her, silent, knowing very 
well that the warnings surging to his 
lips were not the sort of entertaining 
fiction she craved, and for some reason 
he had an aversion to telling her of the 
sordid experiences of his profession, 
though he was an excellent raconteur, 
and many of them were stranger than 
the most exotic movie of her repertoire. 

At last she wriggled into a freer po- 
sition and eyed him scornfully. 

“When a woman gives you a chance 
to talk, why, in Heaven’s name, don’t 
you?” 

He realized her need, then—some- 
thing, anything, to fill the clamoring si- 
lence. He took out his cigarette case, 
helped himself, and clicked it thought- 
fully. 

“Pig!” came, aggrieved, from beside 
him. 

His lips twitching, he reopened the 
case, and offered it to her. 

“Better take care—with that 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Oh, I know how to manage a ciga- 
rette,” she suggested calmly, and in the 
flare of his offered match he saw again 
the dimple dancing. 

He took his light and tossed the match 
overboard. ,; 


gown, 
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“Extraordinary ‘thing, phosphores- 
cence,” he mused aloud. “It’s so véty 
bright—and it wouldn’t be at all, if all 
the rest of the world weren’t dark!” 

He could feel her stare. 

“Mercy!”’ she said at last. 
idea you noticed such things!” 

“Why not? Don’t you?” 

“Yes; but I’m a woman, and women 
all understand it—what you said, I 
mean.” He could see the tip of her 
cigarette wave, dismissing it. “But you 
—you're a detective, aren’t you?” 

“In a way; but it’s part of my job 
to notice things.” 

“Oh? And is that why you're one 
of those big, strong, silent men?” Her 
slight emphasis flung him into a flare 
of reminiscence. At last her hand fell 
tentatively on his arm, 

“Please,” she said, her voice very 
small, “I—I don’t think I want to hear 
about your criminals!” 

He was startled. Usually girls—par- 
ticularly young and flapperish giris— 
were wild to hear about “his criminals,” 
the more lurid, the better. 

“Sorry,” he said stiffly, 

“Oh, dear!’ she wailed. 
offended you! But, you 
sorry for them. Maybe 
want to be criminals at all. 
so—so sort of mixed up, nowadays!” 
Her voice drifted to: silence. 

“What do you know about it?” He 
was honestly curious, 

He knew that in the darkness she 
flung up her head. Odd! He had 
known her so short a time, and yet he 
was intensely aware of her character- 
istic gestures. 

“Oh, I’ve a fellow feeling for them,” 
she flung back lightly. “Who knows? 
You may be arresting me some day!” 

He caught her shoulder and shook her 
roughly, 

“Don’t say that—even in fun!’ It 
was so nearly a ‘snarl that he was aston- 
ished at himself. The’ girl, however, 
laughed—a fairy tinkle of merriment, 


“I'd no 


“Now I've 
see, I’m so 
they didn’t 
Things are 
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though he knew that her hand had sto'en 
to her shoulder and was rubbing it ten- 
derly. 

“Dropped in a half dollar that time!” 
she mocked, and he wanted to murder 
her. 

“You deserved to get a thrashing,” 
he replied, and was rather proud of his 
coldly reserved tone, until she chal- 
lenged him. 

“And I dare say you'd like to ad- 
minister it, even now!” 

He rose then, seething with a cold 
fury, and tossed his cigarette away. It 
hung suspended, distinguishable, for a 
half second, before it disappeared into 
the glittering, siren mockery of the black 
water. 

“It’s late, child,” he said as paternally 
as possible, when he dared trust his 
voice. ‘You'd better go to bed.” 

“Aren’t you a bit impatient, Mr. Mor- 
lay?” 

Her drawl followed him as _ he 
stamped away from the unequal con- 
test, his face flaming at the double sig- 
nificance. 


After that night she seemed always 
underfoot; and, though he seldom ac- 
tually leoked at her, he was continually 


aware of her—and, 
noisy, giddy satellites. Offensive little 
cubs! He wondered curiously what 
they replied to—well, such things as she 
said to him. 

They had only two days at sea left 
when she finally forced another meet- 
ing. He was sitting on his berth, sur- 
rounded by his ungainly luggage, and, 
because of the untimely heat wave, he 
had left his door open into the narrow 
passage, so that the wind might blow 
through from his porthole. He was 
sweating honestly over a suit case that 
refused to close when a murmur of 
laughter reached him. He flushed even 
redder, knowing very well whose laugh- 
ter it was, and half suspecting himself 
as its butt. He decided to ignore it, 


incidentally, her 
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but a demure voice followed it, and 
brought his glare over the top of the 
suit case. 

“My! Aren’t you attractive with 
your glasses off!’ 

He was tempted to say sourly that his 
nearsightedness prevented his, seeing 
himself in the glass, but thought bet- 
ter of it and grinned instead. 

“That must be a fiver,” he remarked. 

She lingered in the doorway, her 
white gown a mere glimmer to him. 

“Of course, you’ve been furious at 
me,” she ventured at last, her voice 
quivering a little. “And I don’t blame 
you, Mr. Morlay. I was a devilish lit- 
tle beast!’ 

Sudden seriousness swept his face, 
and she interrupted his 
thought hastily. 

“I never knew a man—like you, I 
mean—traveled with so many things! 
How do you ever get through the cus- 
toms ?” 

“Oh, they know me. I began there.” 

“Really? Was it thrilling? Lots of 
ladies with the crown jewels in their 
stockings ?” 

“I thought you didn’t care to hear 
about my criminals.” 

“Oh, do you consider customs evad- 
ers criminals ?” 

He shrugged. 

“The State does.” 

She wrinkled her nose. He knew 
that, too, though the effect was lost on 
his nearsightedness. 

“The State has such queer ideas,” she 
murmured sympathetically, poking one 
of his cases—a large, collapsible Eng- 
lish affair—experimentally. 

“Does Jumbo go along?” 

He chuckled, conjuring a mental con- 
trast between her own shiny luggage 
and his heterogeneous collection. 

“Jumbo’s my favorite,” he admitted. 

“Sometimes I think you’ve very odd 
taste, Mr. Morlay,”’ she drawled, and 
he was on the point of questioning her 
when a terrified squeak startled him, 


unspoken 
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followed by a racing monotone. “Good 
heavens! There’s ‘Mrs. Grundy’ com- 
ing at the end of the passage, and I 
know she’s going to turn in here! Why 
didn’t you tell me her room chaperoned 
yours ?” 

“T thought you were fearless 

“Oh, you don’t understand.” There 
was real disturbance in her voice now. 
“My sister’s going to be married the 
end of the month to the most disgust- 
ingly proper man. That’s his mother. 
She’d never get over it if she found 
me—er—in the arms of the law.” 

“T assure you, there’s no danger of 
that,”’ he said gravely, but she was rush- 
ing on. 

“She thinks I’m Miss Satan already, 
and she’d never let Ann forget her re- 
lationship. Poor kid! Her life’s going 
to be bad enough, with that gang of 
in-laws. Oh, Mr. Morlay! Shall I— 
shall I go or come?” 

Without replying, he shut the door in 
her face, listened for the nearing foot- 
falls of “Mrs. Grundy,” and, flinging 
it open again, peered nearsightedly. 

“Sorry! You've made a mistake,” he 
announced stentorianly to the startled 
dame. “You want Miss Butler, don’t 
you? She’s next door.” And, with- 
out waiting for a reply, he reached out 
and knocked smartly at the adjoining 
door. He then retired, but left his 
door sufficiently ajar to hear Jocelyn’s 
creamy : 

“Aren't I stupid, Mrs. Cresswell? 
Just like me to knock on the wrong 
door !” 

He chuckled over the lady’s startled 
warnings as he returned to his packing. 

For nearly two hours he addressed 
himself to the Chinese puzzle; and then, 
just as he felt he had earned his tea, 
his sensitive fingers discovered a bulge 
in “Jumbo’s” lining. Brows puzzled, 
he ripped the cloth loose to admit his 
large hand; a moment later, glasses in 
place, he was staring at a pendant of 
jade and brilliants, an exquisite, fragile 
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thing, cruelly reminiscent of Jocelyn 
Jarvis. For a brief, hopeful moment 
he believed that it had dropped from 
her neck as she stooped over the scorned 
valise, but a test of the new, firm clasp 
confirmed his bitter knowledge that it 
was a plant, 

She had used him _ deliberately, 
courted his friendship, and even taken 
advantage of his nearsightedness, to get 
her pretty trinket through customs duty 
free. And she had believed that he was 
too stupid to see through it, even if he 
had not known the motive of the money 
lost at poker! 

Sitting there, the glistening disk on 
his palm, he wondered how she intended 
maneuvering its return to her. Would 
she have courage enough to tell him the 
truth when it was all over? Did she, 
perhaps, consider it a “good joke on 
him?” Intensely he hoped it. Cer- 
tainly the only way to win through for 
her was to let her win through for 
herself. 


There was no use trying to 
protect her; she had passed the place 
where protection would be accepted ; and 
yet he recognized her courage eagerly, 
her charming thoughtfulness for her sis- 


ter—a much older girl, if he remem- 
bered rightly—her ability to lose with 
a smile, and her intense, terrifying ca- 
pacity for suffering. To go to her fa- 
ther was out of the question. He knew 
Ezra Jarvis, was in several of his clubs, 
and he realized that his asserted author- 
ity would bring only fatal rebellion from 
his daughter. Moreover, he himself 
would lose forever what influence he 
might have over her, and he suddenly 
knew that it might be for her great 
good. 

All he could do was wait. 
this was only a trifle. He might be ex- 
aggerating it all. Probably a “dare.” 
And he was big enough to hope even 
that, though he hoped suddenly that it 
wasn’t from Tommy! 

He dressed rather more carefully 
than usual and went on deck, every 


After all, 
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sense alert, But he might have spared 
himself the trouble. 

He didn’t see her again, to speak to, 
until the last night on board. Then, 
looking down into her white, strained 
little face, he knew that she had delib- 
erately sought him out, and her first 
sentence flung his heart high with hope. 

“Mr. Morlay, there’s something I— 
something I must tell you!” It came 
with a small rush, her eyes imploring 
as she wet her lips. “It’s—I—that is, 
I bought my sister a pendant, in Paris, 
for her wedding, Oh, it wasn’t terri- 
bly valuable, or anything. My father 
gave ine money to get her something 
else, and I did, but this was just from 
me.” She paused again, her eyes fleet- 
ing before the intense directness of his. 
“I—I wrote her that I had a surprise 
for her, and now—I haven't it, any 
longer.” 

It was hardly more than a whisper 
—a whisper that shook him more than 
any oratory he had ever heard—but his 
voice was cold. 

“Oh? Where is it?” 

Her gaze met his squarely now. 

“T don’t know where it is—now. I 
wore it myself—just for fun—and then 
—I wish I hadn’t!” 

He didn’t doubt her sincerity in that, 
uit disappointment at her casuistry 
overwhelmed him. She had done it on 
impulse—he was sure of that now 
but would she be big enough to admit 
she had done it at all? That “I don’t 
know, now,” didn’t sound it! His voice 
was a little bitter as he asked: 

“Oh? And why do you tell me 


1 
I 


1 


this 


Vhy, I thought you were the person 


to tell! Don’t all the lovely ladies come 
to you with their tales of lost jools?” 

\ veil of gayety effected an instant 
transformation in her. 

“I'm past the point when I’m inter- 
ested in stolen jewelry,” he said slowly. 
“My job is to change the criminal— 
9 whenever possible.” 


“I’m sure, Mr. Morlay, you must 
have great success—changing people.” 
Her demure tone worshiped him. 

“You imply, of course, it was stolen?” 
he challenged her grimly. 

“What extraordinary condescension!” 
she laughed. “I thought detectives were 
never interested in the victim’s theo- 
ries !” 

“At least, you admit you're the vic- 
tim?” 

She clasped her smal! hands convul- 
sively, her eyes dreaming. 

“Oh, yes,” she breathed. ‘Oh, yes, 
I’m your victim, all right, Mr. Mor- 
lay !” 

“My victim!’ Morlay choked with 
rage and amazement. “Young woman, I 
believe you’re trying to vamp me!” He 
articulated it with commendable sever- 
ity, but was a little disconcerted when 
her eyes met his squarely. 

“I never attempt the impossible, Mr. 
Morlay,” she declared sweetly, and, 
blowing him a kiss pregnant with au- 
dacity, she danced away before he had 
solved the precise intended meaning of 
her remark. 

What a pity! She was so charming, 
so unprincipled, so clever—and so un- 
willing to lie—with her lips! He re- 
turned to his room, frankly unequal to 
another contest with her. It would be 
harder to manage than he had foreseen; 
but she—she had foreseen everything 
with the precision of an expert crimi- 
nal. His lips tightened grimly. He 
could hear, ‘“You may be arresting me 
some day!” 

Ezra Jarvis’ daughter? Impossible! 
But he knew that it was not impossible. 
Her father’s name and position would 
protect her just enough to make easy 
the approach to actual crime, and there 
desert her as completely useless. 

If she got away with this, what next? 

It was a bad night for Morlay, but 
dawn rewarded him with inspiration. 
Cursing the necessity, he rose and be- 
gan repacking his belongings, until at 
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last “Jumbo” stood deflated and gaping. 
Then he rang for the steward. 

Two hours later he loitered under the 
“M” which was shepherding his belong- 
ings through customs, when he heard 
under all the clatter of the boisterous 
place that well-known, dancing tread. 
Turning, he saw Jocelyn Jarvis’ small, 
gloved hand extended. 

“Good-by, Mr. Morlay. I just got 
through, and I couldn’t leave without 
saying good-by to you.” 

He took the hand and bowed over it 
silently. 

“Let me know if you hear anything 
of further interest to your victim.” 

“T’ll get in touch with you very soon,” 
he agreed steadily. “I didn’t tell you, 
but I was invited to your sister’s wed- 
ding.” 

“Really? How marvelous!” For a 
brief, dazzling moment her eyes flashed 
into his. Then they swept behind him 
to his luggage. He was aware of her 
caught breath. ‘“Why—why—did they 
confiscate Jumbo?” 

“No,” he answered quietly, waiting. 

“But I don’t see him!” Her clear 
eyes were puzzled. 

“Your scorn sealed Jumbo’s fate,” he 
answered lightly, his eyes keen on her. 
“T gave it to the steward this morning.” 
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She went very white, and then, to his 
complete amazement, her small hands 
flew to his, crushing them with her sud- 
den young strength. Tantrums, hys- 
terics, high-flung maledictions he had 
expected, but not this terrific calm. Her 
eyes plumbed his—deeper—deeper. Her 
voice was hushed. 

“Mr. Morlay, do you mean—honestly 
mean—that you cared s much about my 
opinion as that?” 

Morlay nodded, wonde-ing, even a 
little dizzy. For a moment longer she 
stared up into his eyes; then, suddenly 
tiptoe, she pressed her full, scarlet lips 
to his fleetingly. 

“Then I’m glad—I’m glad you got rid 
of Jumbo, and that means a lot more 
than you'll ever guess, even if you are 
a detective!” she gasped, with misty 
whimsicality, and was gone. 

When he finally came to himself and 
started in pursuit, an officiel touched his 
arm, with a murmured: “Just a min- 
ute, Mr. Morlay! Just reaching you!” 

But he shook off the detaining hand, 
calling vaguely: 

“T brought something in that I didn’t 
declare, Simmons.” And as he ran, his 
hand fishing in his vest pocket for a 
jade pendant, he was not aware of his 
unwontedly pounding heart. 


ay 


DUAL 


LL day my spirit’s fading flower 
Droops like a blossom black with blight; 
But, oh, I’m quite a different thing 
Beneath the cool, blue shaw! of night. 


All day I walk with measured step 

To sluggish rhythm and mirthless tune; 
But, oh, my feet go dancing mad 

Beneath the folly of the moon. 


Why should it always be that you 
Must know alone my sober guise? 

Can you not guess the elf bewitched 
That in my heart’s dim chamber cries? 


R. R. GREENWOOD. 
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ADY CHELMSFORD’S grounds 

were gay with striped marquees 

and banks of flowers, flannels, 
summer toilets—it was before the day 
of sports clothes—and gorgeous para- 
sols. 

Archery contests, refreshment pago- 
das, and droll tea houses were scattered 
with a clever hand to catch every pos- 
sible sixpence for her pet charity, the 
indigent daughters of respectable solici- 
tor’s clerks. 

But the most-sought-after spot was 
the brown gypsy tent down by the sun- 
dial, where for half a crown fortunes 
were told to disbelieving youth and cyn- 
ical maturity. Midway of the cue of 
those who waited turns, nonchalantly 
drinking his tea as he stood, was’ the 
younger brother of the hostess, Ralph 
Ormsby, chatting with Lambert and 
sraintree, apparently quite unconscious 
of the admiring glances of his sister’s 
guests, 

Suddenly the flap of the gypsy tent 
was flung back, and the smiling matron 
who had wrung from the future the 
promise of great wealth and greater so- 
cial success came out, followed by the 
gypsy herself. Old Meg, the swarthy 
fortune teller, was credited with most 
uncanny powers of divination. 


She chose this moment to exercise 


her prerogative as a psychic and waved 
the waiting line aside. 
“No more now! 
hour,” she announced curtly and moved 
toward the privacy behind the ever- 


Come back in an 


green hedge. As she passed the staring 


Dappled Skin,” etc. 


groups her dark eyes caught sight of 
young Ormsby. She straightened and 
peered into his face with embarrassing 
fixedness. 

“Come with me!” she commanded, 
seizing his arm. “There is something 
I must tell you. I must warn you.” 

Followed by the jeering comments and 
laughing boos of Lambert and Brain- 
tree, he was fairly dragged by the ama- 
zon’s side, past a marble Pan, through 
the opening in the hedge behind the 
statue, to the seclusion of a moss-grown 
bench under the shadow of century-old 
elms. 

“There are two roads open before 
you,” she began earnestly, breaking in 
on his instinctive effort to escape. “You 
must choose. The woman you love is in 
that way which lies along the shadowed 
ground, through struggles and poverty. 
But it leads to exalted place—the high- 
est in the land.” 

Young Ormsby was impatient; al- 
most she had to hold him by physical 
force; it seemed doubtful whether he 
was really hearing what she said, so 
anxious he was to get away. 

“There is another road beginning if 
the sunny places. Another woman is 
there with ease and wealth. But soon 
it leads into the shadows—this road. 
There is no happiness, no love, only vi- 
olence and- r 

He was going, flinging as he went a 
handful of small coins which the gypsy 
left for a puzzled gardener to find at a 
later time. 

“You ought to choose for yourself, 
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my lad. Take love! But I doubt you 
will.” She raised her voice to call after 
him. “Don’t let another e 

But he was out of hearing. 

Down by the sundial the cue formed 
and waited in vain. No more fortunes 
were told that day. 

In after days the indigent daughters 
languished or flourished without the 
patronage of Lady Chelmsford, and the 
impatient young man forgot the garden 
party and the prophecy of old Meg. 
Even at the time it had impressed him 
far less than the fact that he had been 
made conspicuous in the presence of 
half the people who mattered in his 
world. 


Although he had forgotten, there did 
come into his life later the two women 
the gypsy told him of. 

Lady Chelmsford sent for her young 
brother. 

“You are twenty-five and you are get- 
ting nowhere,” she announced with her 
customary brutal frankness. “You 
ought to marry. Your career demands 
it and Selden Bramley needs a mistress. 
I want to talk over possibilities. You 
are paying too much attention to Annis 
Grantham. She will spoil your 
chances.” 

“But Grantham is a 
name,” Ormsby defended. “They 
haven’t lived in England since the time 
of Alfred, and there is no royal blood 
in their veins, but 

“I grant the name and she is very 
beautiful.” Lady Chelmsford was be- 
ing generous. “But there is another 
strain in her blood. Her mother is, as 
everybody knows, a ‘come downer’ from 
the East Coast. The blood of French 
sailors who put into port there a few 
generations ago is not the blood that 
should carry on the name of Ormsby. 
And she is poor. Selden Bramley needs 
a rich woman.” 

There was much more talk in the 
same vein. Ormsby declared his inten- 


fairly good 
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tion of pleasing himself, but his sister, 
older by a generation of years and by 
whole eons of experience, knew that in 
the end she would prevail. By timely 
suggestion, cannily chosen, by a word 
here and there, and by the constant 
proximity of those she considered 
eligible, she influenced his decision. 

He began to be less and less in the 
company of Annis Grantham and more 
and more in that of Lord Carnshaven’s 
daughter. The inevitable happened, 
and one spring day he brought home to 
Selden Bramley a bride who fulfilled 
every desire of his sister’s ambition. 

As he opened the small white gate let 
into the clipped-yew hedge before the 
old Jacobean house and stooped to print 
a kiss of welcome upon the hand of his 
wife, who entered with stately grace, 
albeit with downcast eyes, a dark-browed 
girl slipped out of sight into the shadows 
of the garden. 

Ralph Ormsby’s decision had been 
made by another. His feet had been 
set upon that road which lay in the sun. 
The beautiful daughter of Lord Carns- 
haven brought him wealth, position, con- 
nection, but there was no pretense of 
love between them. 

Knowing the Carnshaven love of 
power, people wondered why the proud 
beauty had been content to marry him, 
a young man yet untried. But Ormsby 
knew that her family had considered the 
potential power he had through his sis- 
ter, had decided he was a youth of 
promise and, thinking of their trio of un- 
married daughters, had gladly made the 
bargain. 

Selden Bramley had been the cher- 
ished possession of generations of im- 
poverished Ormsbys and had come 
down by entail to Ralph, who left it as it 
was, and, even more than the others, 
made a fetish of it. But now it under- 
went many changes, 

The Carnshaven money refurnished 
the house, replenished the gardens, and 
made them glow with such a succession 
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of rare bloom that they were soon estab- 
lished as one of the small show places 
of the south of England, The lilies 
especially made the glasshouses famous. 

The Jacobean house was no longer 
the possession of the Ormsbys. Its new 
mistress dominated it and in its new 
guise it eluded its former master even 
as she eluded him. 

With her famous jewels upon her 
breast, she opened Selden Bramley to 
the great of England who were glad to 
come. Ormsby was always at her side 
as she welcomed her guests, but after 
just the proper allotment of moments 
he slipped away. It became ia reality 
his wife’s house and he, the nominal 
master, shut out from its secret 
chambers as he was from his wife's life. 

For consolation he turned to work. 
Lord Carnshaven procured for him the 
secretaryship to a man in power as the 
first step. Then as his knowledge grew 
he gained small honors of his own, 
knighthood among the rest. Men be- 
gan to speak of Lady Ormsby as a 
power and of her husband on the way 
to success. 

From the outside all looked fair and 
smiling as the rolling fields in the serene 
landscape; within all was as silent, as 
perfect, as implacable as one of Lady 
Ormsby’s opalescent enamels within the 
great cabinets of the drawing-room. 

Many a man in Ormsby’s place would 
have sought the dark, glowing beauty of 
Annis Grantham for solace, for the color 
and warmth which his life sadly lacked. 
3ut even had he so inclined, he would 
-have been unable, for with his marriage 
she had slipped out of his life as she had 
slipped into the shadows of the garden. 
There was only one meeting of import 
between them. 

“You and Lady Chelmsford have 
done a cruel thing,” she told him. “I 
could have helped you to rise, but you 
cannot go far without love. England is 
full of small-lived public men, and you 
will join their number if you are not 
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happy. For your unhappiness in mar- 
riage I shall not be responsible. This 
is our farewell.” 

And Annis Grantham was not re- 
sponsible, in so far as she knew and 
planned. But when a man lives day by 
day with an iceberg, albeit an unaccus- 
ing, impersonal, well-bred iceberg, one 
who looks through and beyond him, 
while outside the frigid circle, some- 
where, there is a warm-hearted being 
with the patient, unquestioning devotion 
of a spaniel, who can fix responsibility ? 

Ralph Ormsby looked at the aloof 
blue eyes and thought of the brown, 
filled, as he had so often seen them, with 
emotion. He watched the slim, unyield- 
ing shoulders of his wife and thought 
of the blushing, rounded youth of Annis 
Grantham. 

ut he had set his feet upon that road 
which old Meg had told him began in 
the sunny places and led him beside the 
woman he did not love, and Annis took 
care to remain unseen, 

At the end of three years Ormsby 
was really mounting in his world. But 
Lady Ormsby, having started him on his 
upward climb, remained only long 
enough to see his feet firmly planted 
upon the first low rungs of that slow 
success which marks 
England’s great names. 


the career of 
Then she chose 
to leave her husband, the old Jacobean 
house, and the small this 
world, 

She went as she had remained, silent, 
aloof, unconfiding. When she was car- 
ried on her last passage through the 
small white gate, it was as she had en- 
tered, with eyes and elusive 
beauty, with her equipage bowered in 
the white lilies she had so typified. 

Selden Bramley was closed. Its treas- 
ures were shrouded in linen covers; its 
gardeners 


concerns of 


downcast 


dismissed; its glasshouses 


filled with the dry and _ shriveled lily 
stalks; and Ormsby came up to London 
to stay. 

Lambert and Braintree, his devoted, 
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boyhood friends, watched with bated 
breath the inevitable encounter with his 
powerful sister, Alice Chelmsford, and 
gloried in his decision. 

“No,” he maintained fiercely; ‘“‘you 
had your way before. Now I go my 
own road. I choose for myself.” 

His first real attainment came just at 
this time. Upon the death of old Lord 
Allenson, he was chosen to fill the va- 
cant place as chief counsel for the de- 
fense in the great case of Bledsoe versus 
Bledsoe, which had dragged on, an of- 
fense in the public nostrils, for years. 
If he won, he could be king’s counsel, 
* and there would be no limit to the length 
he might go; the highest honors in the 
gift of the law and politics would be his. 

Friends abounded, but they were all 
men. He was afraid of women. Annis 
Grantham, whom he had once so greatly 
wronged, would have none of him in 
his pseudo-greatness. Ease and fluency 
of social intercourse with women had 
been chilled by those months in the lily- 
atmosphere Jacobean house. Sisterly af- 
fection had proved a snare. He turned 
to men—to Lambert and Braintree. 

As he went about his chosen work or 
lounged in the club after the duties of 
the day, he was a marked figure: Eng- 
land’s youngest potentiality. Life smiled 
and held out hands of invitation. 

“You are getting on for a great man, 
Ralph,” Lambert said with wistful ad- 
miration. “Here you are at thirty with 
four years of hard work behind you; 
you have assured position, wealth F 

“IT never told you about the old 
gypsy’s prophecy, did I?’ Ormsby 
broke in. “I have thought of it a good 
bit lately. Sometimes I have been afraid 
of it.” 

“You afraid? Why, you have 
friends, promise; you are free. There 
is no limit, man. Your future has been 
made for you.” 

“But she told me I must choose for 
myself,”” Ormsby insisted; “that, if I 
took the woman I loved, there would be 


no limit, as you say. But, if I allowed 
another to choose, I would end in 
mediocrity and violence. But I seem to 
have disproved her prophecy. I seem 
to be mounting.” 

“Mediocrity? Violence? You? A 
fortune teller’s tommyrot! You must 
forget all that nonsense.” 

And then Ormsby met Frances Car- 
rington and appeared, certainly, to for- 
get all forecasts of evil. 

He went with Lambert to Katharine 
Bealby’s flat, a modern Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet, at an indefinite address off 
Sloane Square, never really given aloud, 

There, in a slightly foreign, slightly 
naughty, wholly guarded atmosphere, 
were gathered all the radicals of mod- 
ern life, in politics, in literature, and in 
society. Readers of impromptu Leonine 
verse, exponents of the newest in mu- 
sic, adherents to the latest cults. After 
a rubber at whist, a cup of excellent 
coffee, and an hour’s engrossing con- 
versation, Ormsby went out refreshed. 

Mrs. Carrington was a widow, some- 
what older than he, a gorgeous, vital 
creature who arrested the attention by 
her flaming beauty and held it by the 
force of her personality. A woman who 
had been everywhere and seen much, 
and who cleverly divulged or concealed 
as suited her purpose. 

Ormsby was by far the biggest fish 
swimming in the exotic waters of 
Katharine Bealby’s flat that season, and 
Mrs. Carrington’s fishing gear for him 
was a subtle bait of reticence camou- 
flaged by a quiet charm. Her greatest, 
her most powerful attraction for him, 
had she but known, was her physical 
likeness to Annis Grantham. 

Here were the same dusky eyes, the 
same perfection of form, the same 
warmth of temperament, the same 
ability to stir men to their depths. 
Ormsby fell in love with all the force 
of his thirty years, augmented by the 
disillusionment of his earlier marriage. 

When Lambert found that not only 
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were Ormsby and Mrs. Carrigton meet- 
ing at Katharine’s flat where they were, 
in a manner of speaking, under his 
friendly eye, but that they were going 
about to restaurants and riding in the 
Park, he went in pérturbation to Brain- 
tree. 

3ut matters had gone too far, and 
before any preventive measures could be 
launched, she and Ormsby had slipped 
off to Scotland for a quiet marriage. 
When they returned, nothing could be 
said, nothing done, except to go down 
to Selden Bramley for the housewarm- 
ing and, for Ormsby’s sake, to feign 
approval. 

The self-possession with which the 
new Lady Ormsby fell into place in the 
beautiful setting was more noticeable 
than acceptable to Ormsby’s sister, 
Lady Chelmsford. 

“She, too, is making changes,” Lady 
Chelmsford complained. And she was. 
She took down the soft, pastel damasks 
and put in their place the most exotic 
chintzes. The opalescent enamels were 
banished for flaming lacquers. In the 
glasshouses, too, the new chatelaine 
grew not lilies, but roses, red and glow- 
ing, mass upon mass. They banked and 
climbed and rioted. They filled the 
house; they dyed the arbors; tempestu- 
ous rivers*of roses, exuberant, passion- 
red, emblematic of the new 
Ormsby. 

Her house in town far outshone the 
modest. flat off Sloane Square where she 
had met and made conquest of Ralph, 
and in its riot of color, its flavor of 
radicalism, far outstripped the most dar- 
ing of Katharine Bealby’s endeavors. 

Lady Ormsby was seen at the races; 
her coaching parties were the gayest note 
of color and life at Ascot and the Downs. 
But again Ormsby was one of those 
present, again the silent host, 
occupied, not of the picture. 

It became clear, first of all to Ormsby 
himself, and then to his friends, that the 
marriage was not a_ success. , Lady 
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Chelmsford was vocal in her denuncia- 
tion—in her own guarded circle, of 
course, 

“The woman is mad upon the subject 
of show, display, spending. While my 
brother’s fortune is considerable, there 
is a limit, of course. He ought to stop 
it. He must.” 

And he tried, 

There were times when he protested 
against her extravagance, her indulgence 
in the mad whirl of excitement, her routs 
which fell little short of vulgarity. 
There were encounters from which he 
retired ashamed, shaken, beaten—tem- 
pestuous encounters which wore upon 
her pitifully, too, taking severe toll of 
her physical strength, reducing her to 
fits of strange depression and collapse. 
These he could in no wise know were 
the direct result of years of excess dur- 
ing which her headstrong persistence 
had undermined her superb vitality. 

And when his love had really gone— 
that love which had had something of 
the fine flower of youthful fervor that 
had rightfully belonged to Annis 
Grantham, and something of the chiv- 
alrous devotion of maturity—she who 
had never loved him spoke of divorce. 

“Tt can’t hurt me,’’ she boasted, “but 
can you afford it? For, after all, you 
know you have got your ambition, and 
you have got your silly pride.” 

He had his silly pride. It was at this 
time that he began to shut himself away 
from his friends, even those two faith- 
ful cronies of his boyhood. He did 
not explain, but trusted them to under- 
stand that there was something he could 
not bear to tell them openly. 

3ut his ambition? Had he it still? 
He was not sure. No one else could 
told. Certain it was that he 
mounted no longer. For a time he 
seemed to stand still. Midway of the 
dizzy ladder of success he stood balanc- 
ing, poised, as Lambert said, looking 
back upon it later, as if ready either to 
soar upon wings of splendid achieve- 


have 
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ment to undreamed-of heights of power 
or to plunge, Luciferlike, through cloudy 
oceans of obscurity to complete oblivion 

He was busy to the exclusion of al 
else “with Bledsoe versus Bledsoe 
Things must, it seemed, come to a deci- 
sion soon. Ormsby, clever, shrewd 
with obvious justice upon his side, stood 
waiting, certain of success. 

Then while Ormsby’s world was pre- 
paring to hold its breath, eagerly await- 
ing the verdict, Bledsoe versus Bledsoe 
was decided adversely. 

The English-reading public was star- 
tled by the announcement given in the 
prints without comment, that court, act- 
ing in the absence of Sir Ralph Ormsby, 
chief counsel for the defense, had finally 
ended the famous case, fit rival of Jarn- 
dyce versus Jarndyce, by granting dam- 
ages to the plaintiffs in the sum of six- 
pence. 

Those whe attempted to probe into 
the affair were unable to find out any- 
thing more. Damages had been found 
to the sun of sixpence with costs di- 
vided between the parties to the suit. 
Court denied a reopening of the case, 
and the waters of oblivion seemed ready 
to flow in upon the famous struggle 
which had dragged on for eight years to 
the exceeding weariness of all but the 
contesting parties and their counsel. 

When Lambert read the decision he 
recalled the conversation with Ormsby 
a few months earlier, in which Sir Ralph 
had exhibited a curious tendency to 
dwell upon the fortune telling of the 
gypsy to the exclusion of more recent 
events. 

“T tell you, Lambert, life for me has 
been as the old woman said. I wish I 
had heeded her advice. If only one 
could know what is before one!” 

“Better not, perhaps,’”’ Lambert had 
warned, detecting the morbid note creep- 
ing into Ormsby’s voice. And now that 
opinion seemed justified. 

Ormsby, contrary to expectation, 
made no statement. He offered no ex- 


planation of why he was absent from 
court on the momentous occasion of the 
decision, leaving the public to believe as 
it chose, that he had been remiss ‘in his 
duty, or that court had taken undue ad- 
vantage to end the case. Public opinion 
was inclined to the former belief, and 
leaders were appearing in the papers 
when there came the surprising news of 
the death of Lady Ormsby following a 
heart attack as the result of shock. 

Immediately the pendulum of public 
sympathy swung back. Had the deci- 
sion been unfair? Ought court to have 
inquired and made allowance for Orms- 
by’s enforced absence at the bedside of 
his dying wife? What was the shock? 
Was it the news of the decision or some- 
thing antedating that time? 

But there were no disclosures. 

Lady Ormsby was to be buried from 
Selden Bramley, and they all went down 
as they had after the wedding. But 
what a change! The place was stripped. 

The second Lady Ormsby had ended 
her orgy of spending, her program of 
waste, and she, too, was leaving the old 
house. But not before she had humili- 
ated her husband with every variety of 
violent scene; not before she had de- 
nuded the house of every treasure that 
could be wagered to her associates or 
pledged in the shops which lined Lon- 
don’s dim, half-lighted streets. 

The silver had gone first, then the 
enamels, the damask hangings, and the 
priceless carved furniture. When she, 
like the first wife, went out the gate for 
the last time, one might almost feel that 
she glanced back with dark eyes of 
malignant satisfaction that the master 
of the rifled mansion, because he had 
opposed her, because he had essayed to 
stay her flood of extravagance, was 
shorn of his power, his credit was de- 
stroyed, his high ambition doomed for- 
ever, even his health undermined. 

There was left to him only the empty 
shell of Selden Bramley, and it by the 
law of entail had been beyond her 
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predatory clutch, But one so musing 
might not know that, although his love 
for her was long since past, in her death 
she had left to him such a bequest of 
misery and sorrow as comes to few 
meni. 

Sir Ralph Ormsby was seen no more 
in his old haunts about London and the 
courts. He refused to see or treat with 
his sister. Even Lambert was held off. 

Ormsby wrote with pathetic frankness 
that, except for the desire to write his 
autobiography, his ambition was entirely 
dead and his health quite shattered. He 
begged to be left undisturbed at Selden 
Bramley until he could finish his writing. 

Lambert heeded his old friend’s re- 
quest, and he was left in peace while 
the full tide of English life swept over 
the sands whereon his name had been 
written large as England’s coming power 
and washed it out completely save in the 
memory of a few. 

\t Selden Bramley the grounds were 
neglected, the walks overgrown, the 
roses rotting in the sun, and the house 
with yawning, empty windows fast 
locked against all entry. Annis 
Grantham, a worn, frail woman looking 
older than her years, had returned to 
care for the man who had, in fact, de- 
nied her the fullness of life. 

Ormsby was a pathetic figure, at 
times yielding to the bodily and spiritual 
exhaustion that overcame him, at times 
eager to go back to fill the place he was 
sure was being held for him. 

“I tell you, Annis,” he would exclaim, 
“the papers say that things are quiet, 
but underneath I can feel the pulse of 
England. Like a giant kettle of por- 
ridge, it is seemingly quiet on top, but I 
can sense the rise and fall of its move- 
ment. When it begins to seethe and 
bubble, when it shall be 
needed. I must get my ‘Life’ done and 
be ready to take the lead.” 

Again he was obsessed by the events 
of his earlier life. He talked of old 
Meg and how he had refused his chance 
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for happiness. He mourned that he had 
not taken the other road—the shadowed 
one—and not married the woman he 
did not love, the woman who brought 
him so much, and yet had given him 
nothing and had died in triumph. 

At other times he spoke pathetically 
of his later marriage, and recited how 
his life, so full of promise, had been 
soiled and tainted by the second Lady 
Ormsby. How he had lost his sense of 
values, had quarreled and bickered, had 
dissipated and frittered away the time 
and precious talent which properly be- 
longed to his life work in fruitless en- 
counters with a headstrong woman. 
This phase always ended in an unintel- 
ligible babble of self-condemnation, con- 
fused again with the prophecy of the- 
gypsy and her mention of violence. 

So fierce a flame of self-torment and 
self-condemnation could not burn long. 
Before his autobiography was finished 
Ormsby died. 

Annis Grantham heeded his last re- 
quest and summoned his old friends to 
his burial, Lambert with Lady Chelms- 
ford and a few of the others. But when 
they came she disappeared once more, 
slipped again into the waiting quiet of 
the shadows. 


With the end of Sir Ralph Ormsby’s 
temporal career he became once more an 


object of general interest. Articles and 
recollections filled the periodicals and 
memoirs were planned, 

\lice Chelmsford sent for Lambert. 

“You were my brother's friend. I 
want you to write his biography.” She 
pointed to a series of red-leather diaries, 
to sheafs of letters and heaps of manu- 
scripts 

“He was working on it himself.’’ She 
chose to ignore the pitiful condition of 
her brother's once-great mind. “But 
that would never be the real man. It 
was only his professional side. I know 
him. You know him. England must 
know him, his provocations, and his de- 
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fenses. You-.must.write a ‘Life’ which 
will show what he suffered, why he lost 
Bledsoe versus Bledsoe, why he retired 
when still a young man. There is black 
tragedy under it all. An apology in the 
literary sense is what I want for him.” 

To Lambert’s objections she turned a 
deaf ear. 

“T will have it written,”’ she declared, 
“but I prefer that you do it.” 

Even Braintree failed to uphold Lam- 
bert. 

“Better make a pretense of it,” he 
advised shrewdly. ‘At least it will pre- 
vent Alice from getting in some muck- 
raking fellow who will seize the oppor- 
tunity to make sensational disclosures 
which would harm Ormsby far more 
than silence ever has. Who knows but 


Alice may die before you finish it?” He 
could make a joke of the wretched affair. 

There were a score or more of the 
red-leather diaries in the material which 
Alice Chelmsford delivered in person, a 
record of the private life of Ormsby for 


as many years. 

Lambert began to read, feeling that 
he was gazing upon sacred things. But 
very soon his reluctance gave way to 
fright, for in the privacy of this daily 
record Sir Ralph had set down his in- 
most thoughts, his hopes and ambitions, 
his disappointments, and the terrible 
loneliness which finally assailed his soul. 

There was his passionate early love 
for Annis, his gradual yielding to his 
sister’s wishes in marrying for the flesh- 
pots. There were intimate details of 
the disappointments of that time and his 
relief when his wife’s death ended it. 
He told how he had then sought out 
Annis and begged her to marry him. 
And of her refusal. 

Then came the semiriotous period of 
his life when he frequented Katharine 
Bealby’s flat in the West End and the 
pride and joy of his work. There was 
frequent mention of Bledsoe. Then 
came his infatuation for Mrs. Carring- 
ton. In later volumes he spoke of her 
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as the termagant who was bleeding him, 
purse and soul. He told of the neglect 
of his work with frequent determina- 
tions to reassert himself. Then came 
his growing unfitness, persecuted and 
harrassed as he was by his wife; her 
violent fits of temper, her extravagance, 
her unpaid bills; the gaming and the 
dissolute visitors who frequented Sel- 
den Bramley. 

But like a scarlet thread of triumph 
through it all, there ran the love of the 
man for his house, the pride and glory 
in his work. 

“A heartbreaking recital,” Lambert 
sighed as he read. “It is leading up in 
ever increasing crescendo to the year of 
Bledsoe versus Bledsoe.” 

But when he looked for that volume 
he was startled to find that it was 
strangely missing—the only break in the 
entire series, for the next year and the 
succeeding years of his illness were 
present. But his personal account of 
the decision—that account which was to 
provide the material for his complete 
vindication, as Alice Chelmsford in- 
sisted—was not forthcoming. Even in 
the later years he had made no refer- 
ence, given no inkling, of the specific 
black tragedy which his sister declared 
lay behind his final eclipse. 

When he had finished the material in 
hand, wearied and perplexed, Lambert 
was told that a woman wished to see 
him. She appeared at the door of his 
study, a woman quietly, inconspicuously 
dressed, yet retaining still traces of once 
vivid, dark beauty. 

“IT am Annis Grantham, 
bert,” she announced. 

“But come up to the fire. May I take 
your coat?” 

“No, thanks,” she answered steadily. 
“Let me say what I have come to say. 
Nothing in life matters now but what I 
have come to say about—him.” 

“You mean Ormsby, of course?” he 
asked. 

“TI came to ask you not to publish his 
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‘Life,’ Mr. Lambert. No good can come 
of it. He is dead. Let him rest.” 

In answer to his stare of surprise she 
continued. 

“I know you have the diaries—at least 
most of them—and that one, the most 
important one, you lack. I know be- 
cause I kept it. I tell you, no good could 
come to him, only shame, if people 
should read it.” 

“But surely,”” Lambert protested, “as 
you already know so much of this tragic 
affair, you must realize that I was his 
friend, that my motives are of the kind- 
liest. I am only trying to forestall any- 
thing a less sympathetic writer might 
put out—to protect his memory from 
some one who might use unfortunate 
material.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. But he is dead 
and the world is forgetting him. No 
one is interested but Alice Chelmsford, 
and she deserves nothing at his hands, 
We paid her in full with our youth, 
Ralph and I. If”—she broke off and 
then hurried on with sudden vehemence 
—"if I tell you what is in that diary— 
the missing volume—and prove to you 
that it would not help his name to pub- 
lish it, but would disgrace him, instead, 
will you promise me not to do it?” 

“If it is, as you say, disgraceful 
rather than a vindication os 

“Ralph Ormsby killed his wife as 
surely as I stand here.” 

“What are you saying?” 
her by the arm. 

“He struck her that day he was ab- 
sent from court—the day it went against 
him. Just as he was dressing to go into 
town she came in to annoy him. She 
taunted him, tried him beyond endur- 
He struck her. It was not the 
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first time, may God forgive him, but 
it proved to be the last. Her heart went 
against her and she died two days later. 
That was why he never explained, never 
tried again to take his place; why he 
went down from that moment.” 

“T can’t believe it! Ralph Ormsby!” 

“Oh, but you can, you must,” she in- 
sisted. ‘*You have read the other diaries 
and you must have seen how he gradu- 
ally disintegrated, deteriorated, until he 
sank as low as she. Oh, I owe Alice 
Chelmsford a great deal. She broke 
him just as surely as she ruined my life. 
But you will promise ?” 

“Send me the diary. If it is as you 
say, I shall burn them all. I believe 
I have the right; at any rate, I will take 
the responsibility.” 

“T have it here.” She brought it from 
under her coat. “I can trust you, for 
what I know, I know!” She hesitated ; 
then went on more quietly: “I wish 
that even you need not see it, but, after 
all, you loved and understood him as I 
did.” 

And she was gone, swallowed up in 
the murk of the London drizzle. 

Lambert read only enough to convince 
himself that Annis Grantham had told 
the truth. Then he laid every volume, 
every scrap which Alice Chelmsford had 
given him upon the fire, and watched 
while the flames licked up the last 
vestige of that record of a life begun in 
high hope and finished in disillusionment 
and eclipse. 

The youth, Annis 
Grantham, who had stood with him in 
that life’s sunny beginning, who had 
been set aside for another, had been 
truly faithful at the road’s shadowed 
end. 
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A Nobody Visits 
a Queen 


By Bradley Kelly 


AM a nobody, the sort of American 

you jostle in the street any day, and 

I held in my hand an invitation 
from a queen! Her majesty, Marie of 
Roumania, the most beautiful woman 
on any throne in Europe, had com- 
manded me to lunch with her and, more- 
over, at one o’clock on that very day. 
An invitation from a queen is, of course, 
always a command, a failure to obey 
which only death will excuse. I felt 
as if I had jumped into the middle of a 
fairy tale. 

The impressive square of white card- 
board was worded in French. Down in 
one corner of it there were three words 
which disturbed me deeply. They 
were: Tenue de redingote. I got out 
my pocket vocabulary. That miserable 
little sentence meant: “wear morning 
dress”’—a frock coat, in short. 

There I stood, in the only clothes I 
possessed, the roughest of traveling 
suits, well worn at that. It was all like 
the awful nightmare that you are stand- 
ing before a distinguished audience, 
ready to address them. You open your 
mouth, look down, and discover that 
you are in your pyjamas! 

I put it to myself squarely: Shall 
the clothes make the man? “No!” I 
shouted. “No!” I jammed on my hat 
and started out to find the American 
minister. I was at Sinaia; the king and 
queen were at Sinaia, their summer 
residence; and at Sinaia were the 
temporary quarters of the legation. I 


presented myself there. The minister, 
Mr. Jay, regretted that he could see 
no one. He had fallen from a horse 
and broken his arm. In my disgust I 
was ready to believe that the horse had 
thrown the minister in order that I 
should miss lunching with a radiant 
queen. But the servant was speaking 
in his easy English with its foreign 
tang. 

“Mr. Jay’s secretary will see you, 
sir,” he said. 

I was shown into a comfortable office 
and my hand was shaken by a real 
American. Understanding shone from 
his face. 

“Look here,” I said, and I spread my 
coat, “this is all I’ve got.” 

Then I handed him my royal missive. 
As he was glancing at it, I pleaded with 
him. 

“IT can’t miss it,” I said. “It’s the 
chance of a lifetime. She doesn’t care 
about the cut of my clothes. She wants 
to see me. The invitation says so.” 

He took a deep breath and broke 
loose. It was just about time Amer- 
icans wakened to the dignity of their 
country. European courts had certain 
rules and regulations. If travelers from 
home wanted to get into the game, they 
should play it according to the book. 

After delivering himself of these 
opinions he looked me over from head 
to foot. I thought he was giving me 
a baptism of scorn. I was wrong; he 
was taking my measure. 
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“H'm!” he said thoughtfully. “I be- 
lieve you could wear my clothes.” 

“Those are the grand words!” I 
cried. . “But why should you do. this 
for nie?” 

“In Uncle Sam’s diplomatic service,” 
he said, smiling, “there are 
duties and novel ‘pleasures. I 
this among the latter.” 

He produced the morning dress. I 
held up the trousers—right length. I 
slipped on the coat. It was a fair fit. 

“Shoes,” I said. “I’ve got nothing 
but these brown ones.” 

He brought out a pair of black shoes. 
He and I were about the same height, 
but he undoubtedly had a lot more 
“turned up for feet.” The shoes went 
beyond what is called an easy fit. 

“I'll pad ’em out,” I 
handkerchiefs in the toes.” 

He looked for a shirt. His servant 
had packed his bag hastily in Bucharest. 
There simply was no shirt. 

“There are shops of a sort,” I said 
hopefully. ‘‘Maybe I can buy one.” 

I went away with my borrowed togs 
under my arm, determined to run a 
to earth. Heaven smiled on me. 
There was one white shirt in the town. 
Since there was only one I didn’t ask 
the size; I bought it on the spot. 

When I got to my hotel I spread it 
out hopefully. The collar band was too 
large and cuffs were entirely missing! 

IT went reeling down the hotel cor- 
ridor and bumped into an American I 
knew. He owned two white shirts. 
One was split down the front and the 
other he was going to wear to the 
luncheon himself. I wasn’t the only 
person invited, it seemed. 

| performed a bit of surgery. I 
whacked off the sleeves of his split shirt 
at the elbow, and rang for the maid to 
ask her to sew them on to my new one. 
She spoke no word of anything but 
Roumaniari. It’s supposed to be a Latin 
language so I tried Italian. No good. 
I had to get’ over what I wanted in 
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pantomime. I made.her produce her 
needle and thread and work under my 
eye. [Even so, she managed to sew one 
sleeve on so that the corners of the cuffs 
turned in. 

‘But that’s a detail,” I said to my- 
self; “I'll be superior to it.” 

I hurried her out of the room and 
began to dress. Getting into. another 
man’s togs made me uneasy. They kept 
trying to take advantage of me. The 
coat refused to sit comfortably; acted 
as if it were used to a better pair of 
shoulders ; and the shoes, three sizes too 
large, gave me a Charlie Chaplin walk. 
It was hard to keep my eyes off the 
cuff that toed in. I had put a plait 
in my collar band and it was none too 
comfortable. But I would not be 
downed. I let my spirit soar. I was 
going to visit a queen! 

Once dressed I went to the room of 
my American friend. He had so much 
pull—Heaven knows how he got it— 
that he was going to the function in the 
automobile of the American minister. 1 
mentioned quite casually that 1 would 
go along with him. I think he was glad 
on the whole, for I caught him in the 
middle of an attack of homesickness, 

“Kelly,” he said, “this royal business 
makes me tired. Wish I was back in 
the U. S. A. I won’t know what to 
say.” 

“Don’t say at all,” I told him. 
bow.” 

“T don’t feel like a good Americar 
when I break in the middle,” he com. 
plained. 

The car was announced just then and 
we got into it. Since we were so prompt 
there was time enough for us to ap- 
proach the palace by way of the leisurely 
road that meanders through the great 
park which surrounds it. As we passed 
the gate a policeman with a large metal 
number on his breast stared and saluted. 

Probably the “C. D.” symbol of the 
“Corps Diplomatique” on the license 
plate impressed him much more than 
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we did. We polled on into what seemed 
lovely, cool woods rather than a park. 
Presently, when we were passing the 
royal stables of red brick, the trees 
seemed to part of their own accord and 
we saw the spires and cupolas of two 
palaces, bathed in sunlight and backed 
by the wooded Carpathian mountains. 
When we had gazed our fill, my friend 
said: 

“Kelly, the U. S. A. is the finest 
country on God’s earth, but it can wait.” 

We were two good democrats under 
a royal spell. 

It was the smaller palace to which 
we were going, the summer home of the 
king and queen. The larger one with its 
great clock tower is a monument to the 
glory that was Carmen Sylva’s, and is 
merely a show place, a sort of museum. 
They are both fair examples of the 
Byzantine style of architecture, built of 
yellow pine. 

Here and there along the graveled 
roadway stood a policeman saluting and 
peering into the car. As we drew up 
to the smaller palace, soldiers stood at 
attention, fixed bayonets in their hands. 
They were as rigid as great toys in 
their green uniforms and wide-brimmed 
hats tured up on the side. 

When we were under the broad, glass 
porte-cochére, a patriarchal-looking per- 
son threw open the door of the car. 
I gathered from his expression that he 
didn’t think much of us, but we were 
most impressed by him. He had a beard 
and wore a long, black robe decorated 
with silver chains. In the vestibule 
there were numerous servants in blue 
livery, and we were relieved of our soft 
hats. It took two of them to do it. 
We were shown into a salon from which 
a wide stairway swept to the floor above. 
Here we dropped down into chairs to 
wait. 

“Wouldn’t you know,” murmured my 
friend, “that we’d be the first to show 
up? We've even beaten the master of 
ceremonies to it!” 


, 
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We had, but by a few moments only, 
When he put in an appearance he was 
the last word in social smoothness; a 
man who had been minister to London 
and Sofia, who spoke English well and 
probably ten other languages. He was 
delightful and cordial, but he contrived 
to make me hate myself for not being 
in my own clothes. I knew he was 
taking our social measurements and I 
tried to hide my feet behind my chair, 

Other guests drifted in. There were 
three members of the League of Na- 
tions staff at Geneva—a Spaniard, a 
Frenchman and a Swede. <A _ young 
English girl was with them. Perhaps 
it was in deference to her that they 
all spoke English. Two attachés of the 
Bucharest foreign office arrived. The 
master of ceremonies performed the in- 
troductions and we were standing about 
making polite conversation with what 
ease we could muster when a naval aid- 
de-camp produced a chart of the 
luncheon table. 

Here was something of vital interest. 
We bent our heads over it. To each of 
us he pointed out our place. And we 
were warned to remember it, too, for 
there were to be no place cards. A risky 
system, I should say; to forget would 
mean to gum the game. There was 
plenty of time, however, ‘to get the 
diagram fixed in our minds. This done, 
a vague expectancy fell upon the group. 
We were marking time. 

A step was heard on the stairway. 
All conversation was hushed. It was 
the queen! The clock chimed a quarter 
past one. She was late, but what mat- 
ter? She had come! 

Dressed in the costume of a Rou- 
manian peasant, she made an entrancing 
picture as she paused and faced us with 
a smile of welcome. The bright peas- 
ant colors of her gown, the soft tones 
of the woodwork, and the richness of a 
great painting on the wall behind her, 
made a setting for queenly beauty as 
effective as any Reinhardt background. 
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Was it studied? Had she thought the 
whole thing out, I wondered? If she 
had, I forgave her from the bottom of 
my heart for the sheer beauty of it. 

About her head was wound a green- 
silk turban, below which soft. white 
linen fell caressingly, and we caught 
glimpses beneath of blond hair. Queen 
Marie has milk-white skin and eyes of 
summer-sky blue. Her nose is finely 
cut and her mouth small and tender. I 
hardly dare add, that her teeth are fine 
and white, it all sounds so like a fiction 
heroine. There is ah unbelievable qual- 
ity about Marie of Roumania. Unbe- 
lievable that she should be so beautiful ; 
unbelievable that she is near fifty. A 
queen’s age is so relentlessly a matter 
of public knowledge. A slight thicken- 
ing is there to be sure; the slender lines 
of youth aie gone; but for the rest, 
Father Time has stayed his hand. 

The queen’s blouse was of sheer 
white stuff, full, with long, flowing 
sleeves. It was half covered with the 
red-silk embroidery typical of Rou- 
manian needlework, and beautiful in de- 
sign and coloring. Her skirt was a 
white, plaited affair covered with a 
red-silk fringe, which reached from the 
natural waistline to the hem; a wide, 
Dalmatian belt of silver encircled her 
body. Low white shoes and white 
stockings completed the costume. 

[ am not an adept in the matter of 
woman’s dress, but I took in every de- 
tail as she descended the stairs. I think 
I was allt eyes that day. 

When she reached the group of guests 
respectfully and_ rather 
waiting, the household minister pre- 
sented us in turn. I lost all sense of 
embarrassment—even forgot my feet— 
as she took my hand in her good, warm 
grasp, and, looking at me squarely with 
her sky-blue eyes, made me welcome. 

Delightfully -she vitalized and dom- 
inated that little knot of people gathered 
from the four corners of the earth. 
She talked as lightly and as easily as 


breathlessly 
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if she had just joined a circle of old 
friends. 

I realized on closer view that to the 
peasant costume—with which she sets 
the style in summer for smart Rou- 
manian women—she had added ? 
queenly touch. In the green turban a 
huge pearl was fastened above one eye. 

There were pearls about her neck, 
pearls dropped from her ears, and on 
her hand gleamed two rings, one a great 
diamond as big as a marble and the 
other a sapphire equally large. I asked 
myself if such regal gems were in keep- 
ing with a peasant costume—a stupid 
question, perhaps, since both were worn 
by a queen, and in dress at least a queen 
can do no wrong. 

Very quietly the king emerged from 
his library on the first floor and joined 
his guests. About Ferdinand of Rou- 
mania there hangs an atmosphere of 
books rather than of action. His ears 
stand out from his head and give him 
a look of intent listening, but his long, 
narrow face seems none too pleased 
with what they hear. He has the air of 
accepting life with reservations. This is 
such a contrast to his wife’s vital eager- 
ness that, seeing them together, I under- 
stood why Count St. Aulaire had said 
that there was only one man in Rou- 
mania, and that was the queen. 

I was interested to see that the king 
looked Germanic. He surely has a right 
to that look, being the one Hohenzollern 
left on any throne. He is fifty-nine and 
carries his years none too lightly. 

He wore a khaki-colored uniform 
with gold epaulets and crossed cannon, 
a Sam Browne belt, and three rows of 
vari-colored ribbons on his left breast 
His legs were encased in breeches and 
high tan boots with shining silver spurs 
—more masquerading ! 

I realized suddenly that our party had 
been enlarged. We had been joined by 
the minister of agriculture of whom | 
got but one impression—that of a ter- 
ribly fat man—and by a gray-haired, 
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dark-eyed Roumanian lady-in-waiting 
to the queen. She was dressed in simple 
gray and gently solicitous. A naval 
officer who looked like Paul Jones was 
the king’s aid. Tihe officer of the guard, 
who is changed daily, is always present 
at the royal luncheon. 

Altogether we were a group of 
people who would probably have bored 
each other intolerably but that we were 
dominated by the queen. Her clear 
voice, her gayety, her sparkle, put a 
spell on every one of us. I was inter- 
ested to watch the expression on the 
face of my American friend. He wore 
a sort of worshipful look. If Queen 
Merie’s charm was deliberate, it was the 
art that conceals. art. 

In a casual tone the king addressed 
her as “dear,” and suggested that it was 
time to go to the dining room. Off 


they started and we followed a minute 
later in the order of our prominence. 
I brought up the rear, 

The room we entered was of gen- 


erous proportions and finished in light 
woodwork. Through the long windows 
we could see the mountains in the dis- 
tance. There were portraits of the 
royal children on the walls: Carol, 
Marie, Elizabeth, and the youngest, 
Illeana. 

I had always pictured a king and 
queen seated at the head and foot of a 
table with crowns on their heads. Well, 
this royal pair sat each in the center of 
a long side, which brought them oppo- 
site each other. 

The air, I noticed, was filled with a 
delightful odor. It came from sweet 
peas which were strewn on the damask 
table cover. There were no flowers in 
vases. The service was simple, two 
glasses only, one for water and the other 
for white wine which stood in a de- 
canter in front of each place. The 
queen drank only water. 

I might have had the comfortable 
feeling of having been invited to a fam- 
ily dinner except for the impressiveness 
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of the servants. There. were ten of 
them to serve sixteen people. They 
entered in rigid formation through 
swinging doors and passed in review 
before the statuelike head butler who 
stood at one end of the table. They 
wore blue livery with silver buttons, 
white shirts, white ties, and white 
gloves. I made the discovery that day 
that the only really overpowering thing 
about royalty is this impressiveness of 
the people who serve them. I caught 
my frierfd’s eye, but looked away at 
once for he showed a dangerous inclina- 
tion to wink. 

One of the blue, superior beings was 
assigned to the service of the king and 
another to that of the queen. The 
others passed great platters to the 
guests. The meal was good. There 
were hors d’ceuvre with whites of eggs 
cut star shape and filled with caviar, 
filet of sole, veal, vegetables, salad, 
raspberry ice, cheese and coffee. Ciga- 
rettes were passed and I was interested 
to see if the queen would smoke. She 
did. She not only smoked but allowed 
the cigarette to hang from her lips as 
she talked, which is an art in itself. 
Before her place at the table was a heavy, 
silver, alcohol lamp which she used as a 
lighter, so the habit evidently was well 
formed and provided for. It would not 
have pleased her grandmother, Queen 
Victoria, nor even the present King of 
England, probably, who is said, on 
pretty good authority, to have proposed 
to her in his young days and been re- 
fused. 

As I watched her the stories I had 
heard of her youth flitted through my 
head. She was none too tractable. I 
always liked the tale of the plumed hat. 
The incident happened when she was a 
young woman stopping on the Riviera. 
She was looking into a window where 
a beautiful hat was on display. <A 
dapper stranger stepped up and said: 

“May I have the honor to present it 
to you, miss?” 
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“Why, ¢ertainly,” she answered, and 
marched into the’ shop. 

Picture his discomfiture 
gave her name! 

There was something very American 
in the spirit of that. A number of 
years ago the daughter of a fire-eating 
Southern senator was walking along the 
streets of Washington when a man ac- 
costed her. 

“May I walk with you?” he asked. 

He might, she said. Her home was 
a few doors away. She led him to it, 
took him inside, and throwing open the 
door of the senator’s study announced: 
“Father, here is a man who had the 
impertinence to speak to me.” 

Consternation ! 

That giri and Princess Marie, given 
proper conditions, would have been firm 
friends. 

Indeed at that very luncheon the 
queen announced her liking for Amer- 
ican girls. It is their naturalness that 
She gave us an accomnt 


when she 


appeals to her. 
of an incident which happened in con- 


nection with Red Cross work. Having 
gone to visit a relief station, she invited 
two Chicago girls to return to the town 
in her car. They were delighted, of 
course, but, having got in, they were 
silent and nervous. 

When the queen asked them at length 
what the difficulty was one of them 
burst out with: “Please, your majesty, 
won't you sit in the middle, so we can 
write back to Chicago that we have had 
a queen between us?” How she 
laughed over this! She had changed 
places at once. 

She spoke highly of the Red Cross 
work performed in Roumania. The 
war was a developing experience for 
Marie of Roumania; the relieving of 
suffering was an outlet for her bound- 
less energy. 

Always she has had need of outlets, 
and has tried many things. At one time 
it was painting. The results were 
neither distinctly bad nor really good. 
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With writing she has ‘had far greater 
success. She is a natural story-teller 
and her gift was developed through her 
devotion to her children. She loved to 
see their eyes widen with interest and 
suspense. The fairy story was the 
thing for her, she told us, for there you 
might make the kings and princes just 
as handsome as you could dream them 
to be, whereas in real life you had to 
make the best of them as they were. 
And in a fairy tale you could have the 
good people as good as you liked with 
a dash of wickedness for spice, and the 
wicked ones bad with a saving grace of 
goodness. In fact, you had a free hand. 

At one time in her household there 
was a young professor with marked 
socialistic leanings. The queen wrung 
from him the admission that he believed 
kings and queens to be an unnecessary 
luxury. 

“But without them,” she demanded, 
“whatever would you do for fairy 
tales? How could they be written 
without beautiful princesses and brave 
princes ?” 

There was no answer to that. 

Queen Marie has made good use of a 
princess in the story of “Naughty Kil- 
deen.” It is a book of enchantment 
and shows a rare understanding of the 
child heart and mind. Kildeen is a 
mahogany-headed princess with green 
eyes and a will to do only what she 
pleases. When every one has failed to 
curb her temper she is disciplined by an 
old eagle! The volume is delightfully 
illustrated by Job. 

What astonished me most at that 
luncheon table was the freedom with 
which royal family affairs were dis- 
cussed. I suppose that was natural 
enough, since these people were suf- 
ficiently exalted to be obliged to live 
their lives under glass, so to speak. 

I!leana—and the girl is only sixteen 
—was mentioned in connection with a 
possible engagement to a certain young 
king of a Balkan state. Illeana would 
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not hear of it, her mother said. I was 
glad to know that the princess had a 
voice in the matter. If she can be pre- 
vailed upon to relent, the queen will 
have fulfilled her heart’s desire. She 
will have a miniature League of Kings 
and Queens in the Balkans. 

In Paris some one asked her if she 
couldn't truthfully be called the “Busi- 
ness Queen of Europe.” She answered 
that she was anything but a business 
woman; that the only business she was 
ever engaged in was to export daugh- 
ters to Greece and Jugoslavia and to im- 
port one from Greece. 

I didn’t see whether it was the king 
or the queen who gave the first sign 
that the luncheon was over. They got 
up together and together they left the 
room while we all rose and stood in def- 
erence. Eventually we followed and 
grouped ourselves ‘about their royal 
highnesses as she sat and he stood in 
the reception hall. We all kept to our 
feet, of course, as We had not been 
asked to be seated. ‘The secretary of 
the legation had reminded me that no 
one sat in the presence of royalty. 

I happened to glance at the English 
girl. She looked exhausted and quite 
pale—possibly from excitement. I saw 
my American friend’s eyes fixed upon 
her; I saw him glance around for a 
chair, and scented calamity. He was 
going to draw it up for her and suggest 
that she sit down. He would have em- 
barrassed her beyond measure. I moved 
over toward him and stopped him just 
in time. He was going to take unto 
himself the prerogative of the queen. 
When he realized what I had saved him 
from a laugh rose in his throat, but he 
caught it in time and changed it to a 
cough. 

We were still to see more royalty. 
The queen sent for Illeana and the girl 
appeared in a peasant costume even 
more elaborate than that her mother 
wore. It was the dress of a distant 
village. A red-silk handkerchief lay in 
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folds about her head and long earrings 
hung below it. There was the em- 
broidered blouse and_ red-and-white 
skirt with a wide girdle embroidered 
in colored flowers. She wore tan stock- 
ings and pumps. Undoubtedly she is a 
pretty girl and looks rather older than 
sixteen. She has her mother’s blue eyes 
but not the queen’s angelic look—for it 
is nothing less. 

When we were presented to her she 
shook hands, giving us each a warm, 
hearty jerk. Then she sat on.the arm 
of her mother’s chair. It was a charm- 
ing picture, princess and queen, their 
hands locked. 

I was amused at my friend. 
abjectly worshipful. 

“Your majesty should come to Amer- 
ica,” I heard him murmur. 

The queen answered that she would 
like to. 

“And will your majesty some day 
write a story addressed to the children 
of America?” 

That, too, she smilingly promised him. 

To my surprise, and I am sure to 
his, she asked Illeana to run upstairs 
and get a volume of “Naughty Kil- 
deen.”” When this was brought she pre- 
sented it to him, and from that moment 
his fortress of democracy was under- 
mined forever. 

It was three o'clock when the queen, 
after a signal from the king, extended 
her hand to each of us with a few 
gracious words of parting. She left. 
Then the king bade us each good-by, 
also shaking hands. There was much 
handshaking, indeed, for Illeana made 
rounds. The returned to his 
library, the princess walked upstairs, 
and the royal luncheon was at an end. 

It was an illuminating experience. 
However evil the days may be which 


He was 


king 


come to royal personages, nothing can 
rob Queen Marie of Roumania of her 
glory, for this is built on the fact that 
she is a splendid woman rather than 
on the prerogatives of a queen. 











HEN the brief but vivid inter- 

view was over, Peter Carson 

closed the door of the rose-and- 
silver boudoir behind him with a bang 
that made Amelia bounce involuntarily 
on her rose-and-silver chair. 

“Peter!” she shrieked faintly, the 
vision of his angry and uncompromising 
back still before her wide brown eyes. 

For several minutes after his depart- 
ure, Amelia sat staring at the ivory door 
with its rose wreaths in the panels, her 
still youthful and still attractive little 
face a mask of amazement and incredu- 
lity. In the entire twenty-four years of 
their married life—Amelia’s mind 
skipped hurriedly over the exact num- 
ber, as it did over all unpleasant things 
—Peter Carson had never till now 
spoken to her like that. ° 

Why, he had shouted so loudly that 
she wondered Judkins and the maids 
didn’t come running upstairs. And, by 
way of finale, he slammed a huge fist 
down on her fragile writing desk till the 
rose-leather accessories thereon hopped, 
clattered, and fell into helpless confu- 
sion, a process pretty accurately imitated 
by Amelia herself. 

Altogether the incident was so phe- 
nomenal that quite five minutes passed 
before Amelia, remembering how worry 
means wrinkles and how tears even 
carefully shed can devastate one’s com- 
plexion, tripped over to the dressing 
table in search of her powder puff. She 
was doing miraculous things with a sil- 
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ver-mounted rabbit’s foot when Anne 
knocked softly and entered. 

“Did you hear it?” Amelia demanded, 
a Dresden-china tragedy queen mopping 
delicately and alternately with the rab- 
bit’s foot and a ludicrous, small hand- 
kerchief. “Did you hear what your 
father said to me, darling? But, of 
course, you did. They must have heard 
it as far south as Times Square. Or, at 
any rate, as far south as Fifty-seventh 
Street and Fifth Avenue.” She giggled, 
turning up to her daughter’s grave eyes 
a face irresponsibly mischievous as a 
child’s. Fifty-seventh Street and Fifth 
Avenue was the approximate location of 
Mrs. Carson’s modiste. 

Anne crossed the doll’s house room 
and sank into one of the satin chairs 
near the dressing table. She was tall, 
like her father, Mrs. Carson reflected, 
and in her expression at the moment 
there lay too much of the Carson firm- 
ness. Thank Heaven, she was slim and 
graceful. In a man, that bulky strength 
might be all very well; in a man of 
Peter’s type, it was adorable. But if a 
girl as tall as Anne were also big boned, 
or—Amelia shuddered inwardly—stout, 
the thing became a calamity. With the 
clear blue Carson eyes and that mass of 
curling dark hair, even Anne would be 
almost too queenly except that the eyes 
were usually demure and the hair was 
smartly bobbed. 

Amelia’s gaze met her daughter’s in 
the mirror, and she gave a troubled, 
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penitent wisp of a smile. The rdle of 
lovably naughty little girl became her 
well; so well that Anne had played the 
role of mother—or, at least, of big 
sister—for nearly half her twenty-two 
years, 

“Father sent me up here,’’ Anne said 
in her velvety contralto; “he wanted me 
to talk to you. He thought you didn’t 
quite understand how things are.’’ She 
bent a speculative glance on the bril- 
liant little figure in the black-and-silver 
negligee, watching the slender, round 
wrist, the quick, birdlike twist of the 
dark head. In the days not so far away 
when people referred to Amelia Carson 
as the prettiest matron in New York, 
they also referred to her as “Parrakeet 
Carson.” They still did, in fact. At 
least, Standish Floyd did. It pleased 
Amelia immensely, 

“Oh, your father explained every- 
thing with great clearness,’’ Amelia re- 
sponded equably. Petulance had no part 
in her make-up. Besides, it brought 
horrid lines around the mouth, “You 
need only look at the desk to see that.” 
She waved a charmingly futile hand, 
blazing with jewels, toward the rose- 
leather disarray. 

“But I don’t think you understand,” 
Anne persisted. She walked across to 
the desk and from beneath the confu- 
sion pulled forth a crumpled sheaf of 
papers, Amelia watching with her red 
underlip caught in her pretty white 
teeth. Anne held the papers out accus- 
ingly. 

“It was dreadful of me,” Amelia 
acknowledged in sincere contrition; “all 
those awful, awful bills!’ Truly, Anne, 
I don’t understand how there can be so 
many, and for such atrocious amounts! 
Celeste’s alone e 


“Dear, the bills are many, and big, 
because you bought so many expensive 
clothes,” Anne said patiently; “and yet 
you know father asked us to economize 


for a while. You know he needs every 
penny he can scrape together, to finish 
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the Ohio contract. Don’t you realize 
that he’s got to make up, out of his own 
pocket, for the difference in price be- 
tween poor and good concrete?” 

Amelia sighed. 

“Anne, dear, I don’t know how you 
can understand business details so 
clearly. Do you honestly like business ? 
You wouldn’t”—she spoke in quick 
panic—“you wouldn’t take it up as a 
career? Go into your father’s office, 
or anything bizarre?” Heavens, a 
daughter who built bridges! Evyen the 
best bridges on the American continent! 

Her daughter laughed, a delightful, 
rich, musical ripple of mirth. 

“Mother, you're the most bizarre 
thing in this or any family!” she ex- 
claimed, dropping a kiss on the glossy 
brown head, “Set your soul at rest. 
I loathe business! But I loathe debts, 
too. And this bit of business isn’t so 
difficult to understand, When father 
found out that the contractor had 
cheated on the quality of the mate- 
rials ¥ 

“Yes, dear. He told 
Amelia said restlessly. 

“You've got to listen to it again,” 
Anne commanded  good-humoredly ; 
“and this time you've got to listen. 
Well, father, being an honest bridge 
builder, sent back the poor concrete, or 
whatever it was—you see, I’m not such 
a business shark myself—and tried to 
break the contract. But, for some 
obscure reason, the courts upheld the 
contract. So father not only had to pay 
the skunk——” 

“Anne!” 

“It’s what Ted calls him, But he also 
had to supply good material at his own 
expense. Consequently, mother dear, 
the Carson firm is at the moment what's 
popularly known as hard up. 
going to pull through. 
afford huge bills like——” 
the papers. 

Again Amelia sighed. 

“T don’t see why your father didn’t 


me all that,” 


Oh, we're 
But we can’t 
She fluttered 
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the concrete, or whatever it 


just use 
was j 

“Mother! You can’t build a bridge 
with shoddy material.” 

“Oh! Can’t you?” 

“Suppose a lot of orphans, on a pic- 
nic, were riding over it in cars, an the 
concrete supports began to crumble 
away 

“Dear child! No, of course you 
couldn’t build a bridge like that!” 

“Peter Carson couldn’t,” Anne said, 
with high pride behind the light words. 

Amelia sent a rueful glance at the 
documents in her daughter’s hand. 

“And you mean to say a few frocks 
and things 

Soberly Anne ran through the bills. 

“These have been overdue for months, 
mother. They’re for thousands of dol- 
lars. Why, here are even the bills for 
that dinner dance: caterers, florists 
and a 

“IT know.” Quite dashed, Amelia 
traced a pattern in the thick rose rug 
with the pointed toe of her silver mule. 

“And you know, dear,” Anne went on 
gently but relentlessly, “if they begin to 
dun you, and father can’t immediately 
pay, it’s going to make things awfully 
bad for him. He told me that the firm’s 
credit will be endangered. Business 
men know he has suffered a heavy loss 
on the Ohio affair, and rumors will get 
round. It might even ruin him. That 
—that’s what he wanted me to tell you.” 

Amelia lifted frightened eyes. 

“Is it so bad?” 

“Not yet,” her daughter answered; 
“but we don’t want it to be, do we? 
Father felt he was too excited to make 
this as clear to you as I might. You 
do see how serious it is, mother?” 

The frightened look deepened 
Amelia’s face. 

“But, Anne! Your father got into 
such a temper that I didn’t dare P 
She stopped. 

Anne’s eyes 
father’s now. 


on 


were like her 


very 
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“What is it, mother?” Receiving no 
answer, she went over to the black-and- 
silver figure, and shook her gently by 
the shoulder. .“You must tell me, dear.” 

“I’ve been so careless, so wickedly ex- 
travagant!” How many times Anne had 
heard those words in almost those 
stricken accents. “I didn’t show your 
father half the bills.” Anne’s fingers 
tightened on her mother’s shoulder. 
“They’re all dunning me, now. Celeste 
wrote the most insolent letter. Fran- 
cois, too. A collector has been here— 
the commonest person! If I don’t pay 
up in a week, they’re going to—— Oh, 
Anne! I'm so f-frightened!” She 
clutched the girl’s arm. “That’s why I 
called your father in this morning, to 
ask him for some more money, Even 
when he grew so angry, I didn’t real- 
ize ” 

The childlike, sweet voice trailed on 
and on. But Anne came back inexora- 
bly to the point. 

“You mean that, if you don’t pay in 
a week, Celeste and Francois will sue 
for their money ?” 

“And Truxson, too—the jeweler. I 
bought some marvelous black amber 
there two or three—no, it’s four— 
months ago, but I haven’t worn the 
necklace yet because your father would 
ask about it. Oh, why, why do I do 
these things ?” 

Anne got up with decision. 

“Give me the necklace. I'll take it 
back this afternoon. That will be one 
thing settled, at least.” 

“N-no,” Amelia demurred, Then, 
under the probe of the girl’s eyes: “I 
can’t. A month ago I needed money so 
badly that I pawned it, to pay an old 
bill of Celeste’s—the bill before this one. 
She was growing nasty i 

“You pawned it!” 

“Standish Floyd did, for me. 
simply had to get money, Anne!” 

“But, mother, it wasn’t yours to pawn. 
Don’t you see? ‘How could you?” 
White dismay shone in the girl’s face. 
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“Don’t scold me, Anne dear; I can’t 
bear it.” Amelia’s mouth began to 
quiver, “It’s all my own fault, and I’m 
so terribly sorry!” She flung herself 
into Anne’s arms, weeping like a terri- 
fied baby. 

The girl’s heart melted at the sight. 
She stroked the bowed head, shiny as 
the wing of a thrush, and Amelia wept 
unrestrainedly, heartily, thoroughly, as 
she had not permitted herself to weep 
for years. Ending abruptly as she had 
begun, she blew her little nose delicately, 
disengaged herself from the girl’s clasp, 
and looked around for the rabbit’s foot. 
A mercurial soul, she recovered her 
spirits with astounding, almost dismay- 
ing, rapidity, Everything would be all 
right. Everything had always straight- 
ened out before. 

“T can’t help believing in my luck,” 
she said over her shoulder to the silent 
and pallid Anne. “I’ve always been the 
luckiest woman imaginable. Something 
will turn up. I feel it. So let’s not 
worry till we must.” 

The girl spoke slowly. 

“We must worry—now.” 

“Half past twelve!’’ Amelia cried, 
eyes on the rosebud clock. “Truly, 
child, I haven’t time to worry any more 
this noon. Standish is taking me to 
lunch. He’s unearthed the quaintest 
shop where he says they have exquisite 
antique laces. Oh, don’t be afraid! I 
shan’t buy an inch.” 

Before Anne could speak, she flew out 
of the room and almost at once flew 


back again, dressed in black touched 


with parrakeet red and green, a saucy 
green hat at a defiant angle. 

“Quite the cleverest idea Celeste ever 
had,” she commented, viewing the frock 


in her mirror. “I'll say this for her, 
at least: I'd rather owe Celeste for 
gowns than any one else in town, Can 
you reach that snap, dear? The nice 
little weep did me worlds of good. I 
was so down in the dumps! Are my 
eyelids red?” 
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Anne’s own eyes swam, as her 
mother darted across the room to kiss 
her all but unresponsive lips. “Amelia 
looked up at her tall daughter. 

“Please, Anne, don’t,” she’ begged; 
twisting her white gloves nervously: 
“We have a whole week to decide on 
something—to find a way out. A whole 
week before we must tell your father.” 

Anne winced. 

“No, no; we mustn’t burden him with 
this if we can avoid it. Poor dad!” 

There was a wistful note in Amelia’s 
lilting voice. 

“Good luck is bound to come my way 
before the end of a week. You—you 
don’t want me to break this luncheon 
engagement? To-night we'll talk things 
over .again,” 

Anne nodded, but Amelia turned at 
the door. 

“Oh, you’re going out again to-night 
with Ted Randall, aren’t you? - No, I 
won't have you upset his plans at the 
last minute; Ted’s too nice a boy to be 
disappointed like that. Let me see.” 
She mused a moment, finger at lips. 
“Your father will be in Washington to- 
night. I’ll dine alone, Anne, and think 
hard. I always think better when I’m 
eating.” 

“Mother! Don’t you realize- 

Amelia tripped back to her daughter 
and, reaching up, planted a kiss on the 
uncompromising chin. 

“If I stopped to realize, I’d go scream- 
ing crazy,” she said. 

With which adequate explanation she 
left the situation, and Anne, in midair. 


Stan lloyd had cultivated little Mrs 
Peter Carson assiduously enough so that 
he secognized her mood to-day as a new 
one. There was a tenseness about her 
manner, discernible to the watchful ob- 
server who could see through the sur- 
face vivacity. Floyd shrewdly  sts- 
pected that the tenseness had something 
to do with lack of money..’ Mrs. Car- 
son never had money enotigh—who hat, 
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for that matter?‘—and of late he had 
reason to think that old Carson was 
definitely, though, of course, only tem- 
porarily, hard up, Funny thifig, old 
Carson, sober as a church and steady as 
a clock, marrying a woman half his age 
whose outstanding gift was insane ex- 
travagance, 

Floyd had no very high opinion of 
Parrakeet Carson. Fascinating in an 
obvious way—yes. Good enough com- 
pany. Daintily flirtatious with other 
men, yet wholeheartedly devoted to her 
husband. But Floyd’s private opinion 
was that when it came to brains, you 
could put all of. Mrs. Carson’s in an 
after-dinner coffee spoon. Well, for 
one thing, she didn’t pretend to be 
brainy; he rather liked her for that. 

Watching the lady across her alligator 
pear and lettuce, Floyd’s black, rather 
near-set eyes took on a look of amuse- 
ment. This bright, sparkling, shallow 
little humming bird evidently thought 
he had devoted himself to her for the 
past six weeks because he had what is 
pleasantly known as a “case” on her. 
He smiled into his hearts-of-lettuce. 
Floyd at the moment was involved in 
something more than a “case.”” He was 
in love—as deeply as a man of his sort 
might be—with Mrs. Carson’s tall young 
daughter. And, he told himself, negli- 
gently not hearing Mrs. Carson’s fever- 
ish chatter, he meant to marry Anne 
Carson, in spite of the devil and Ted 
Randall. 

No, it wasn’t heart interest which 
induced him to play puppy dog to Par- 
rakeet Carson’s whistling, these days. 
It was an interest which—before he met 
Anne—had always taken precedence of 
affairs of the heart so far as Floyd was 
concerned. In brief, Floyd wanted two 
things: Anne Carson and a lot of 
money. To his own surprise he had 
lately discovered that he wanted the 
former more poignantly than the latter. 

Little Mrs. Carson held for Floyd a 
charm above that of her bright face and 
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sparkling manner. True, she liked rare 
laces and odd jewels, just as he did; it 
had amused him to encourage her to 
rash expenditure for these treasures. 
But the great attraction which Mrs. Car- 
son held for him was that she happened 
to be Peter Carson’s wife. Peter Car- 
son was going to build half-a-dozen 
steel bridges across the winding torrent 
that bisected a certain South American 
republic. And Floyd wanted most fear- 
fully to win for his firm the contract to 
supply the steel of which those bridges 
would be made. 

More than business zeal lay behind 
that desire. Floyd disliked ‘business. 
He would have preferred to take the 
place in the idle circle of society to 
which by birth and ancestry he belonged. 
But Standish Floyd, Sr., had displayed 
the poor taste to lose the family for- 
tune. As a_ consequence, Standish 
Floyd, Jr., was trying at this moment 
to win a fat commission for his firm, 
and himself. He had figured that Par- 
rakeet Carson could rather easily be 
tricked into giving him any information 
she might have about the half-dozen 
bridges. He knew that old Carson 
would talk things over with her if she 
asked him to do so; the doting old fool 
couldn’t deny Parrakeet anything. But 
six weeks of judicious questioning and 
suggesting had convinced Floyd at last 
that Parrakeet Carson simply wasn’t 
capable of retaining in her coffee-spoon 
brain any information that had to do 
with business. 

Six weeks wasted! He’d have to ter- 
minate this platonic affair and go after 
the daughter—hard. So ran- his 
thoughts when Parrakeet said some- 
thing that made his subconscious self— 
which was apparently listening to her— 
prod him violently. 

“Peter has changed the combination 
of the safe in the library,” she chat- 
tered, “because he’s keeping his precious 
contracts there. When I wanted to get 
my pearls the other evening, he had to 
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teach me the new combination—and I 
do so, hate mathematics.” 

“The contracts?” Floyd asked. “You 
mean the bids for the contracts, don’t 
you? -The bids for those six South 
American bridges?” 

“Something like that,’ Amelia an- 
swered carelessly. ‘Peter explained 
that they were very important.” 

_ Very important! Silly little fool. 
They were the most important things in 
New York City at the moment. 

“To-morrow’s the last day for bids,” 
he rejoined. “I happen to know that, 
because my firm is bidding on them.” 
As a matter of fact, he had induced his 
firm to hold up their bid until the last 
moment, hoping by some lucky fluke to 
get information that would make him 
sure of bidding low enough to win the 
contract. The contract! Simple words, 
yet they meant to Floyd all the differ- 
ence between a modest salary and a sud- 
den, fairly sizable fortune. 

“Yes! Peter’s rushing back from 
Washington to-morrow, to settle things 
up,” Amelia said. “He won't keep the 
bids down at the office because he wants 
everything to be so strict and honorable. 
Peter’s like that. Why wouldn’t it be 
all right to keep them at the office, 
Stan?” 

Floyd grimaced. 

“It would be. Only Peter is so 
straight about such things that he leans 
back a little. Of course the bids are 
sealed. That was the agreement with 
the republic’s commissioner. Did you 
say, Keet, that Peter is in Washington 
to-night ?” 

Amelia nodded absently. Floyd saw 
fit to lean forward and inquire in a 
pleasantly intimate tone: 

“What is it, "Keet ? 
you to-day? Oh, I can tell there’s some- 
thing.” 


What's troubling 


The wide brown eyes beneath the de- 
fiant little hat studied him for an in- 
stant. He had been such a good, de- 
voted friend. And it would be such a 
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relief to talk things over with some one 
who was—well—sympathetic, 

“You remember that black-amber 
necklace you pawned for me?” she asked 
in a breathless voice, permitting the 
fright at last to darken her eyes. “Well, 
Truxson And in an impulsive 
rush the story was out. Her terror, her 
danger from importunate shopkeepers, 
her desperate need of money. “Oh, I'd 
do anything, anything, to-get money 
enough to pay those bills!” 

Floyd sat back, watching her closely 
through the smoke of his cigarette and 
hers. “Anything?” Would she? 

“T'll tell you a way,” he said slowly 
at last, when he felt certain of his 
ground. And he outlined a plan so 
simple, so easy, that her brown eyes 
sparkled with mischievous joy. “Only, 
it has to remain a secret between the 
two of us,” he admonished, “Some 
people wouldn’t approve—particularly 
those who lost out—but I don’t see any- 
thing really wrong about it, do you?” 

“N-no,” conceded. 

“Tt’s what business men are doing to 
one another every day, at any rate,” he 
went on easily. “It’s what any one of 
those rival firms would do if they had a 
chance. Of course”—he made a conces- 
sion to her last, lingering douwbt—‘‘you 
can see that it wouldn’t be right for 
Peter to do it, because, in a way, he has 
promised not to show any favors. But 
any business firm has the right to hire 
some one to get information for them; 
and the more valuable the intormation, 
the higher the reward. Doesn't that 
seem perfectly proper?” 

Amelia nodded brightly, 

“Why, of course!” 

“Stupid!” Floyd said—carefully to 
himself, however. Aloud he remarked: 


she 


“Well, there’s no reason why you can’t 
have your bills paid, your necklace back, 
and even some money left over to buy 
a new frock, by this time to-morrow.” 
“T'll 
He 


Discreetly he pressed her hand, 
see that you get a sizable bonus.” 
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named a size which made her gasp with 
delight. “It’s a bargain, then?” 

“A bargain!” Amelia agreed. 

“Above all things, don’t forget to 
telephone me,” Floyd warned when, as 
a precautionary measure, he left her at 
the Carson door instead of accepting her 
invitation to dinner. It would have been 
better, he told himself, walking briskly 
away, if he and she had not been seen 
together so much in the past month and 
a half. Oh, well; a man had to take 
some risks in such a case, He smiled 
broadly. No more brain than a clothes- 
pin! If only the empty-headed little 
idiot didn’t muff it by some extraor- 
dinary blunder! 

When Anne returned home at mid- 
night, tall and pale in her leaf-brown 
dinner frock of shimmery lace, she 
found Amelia propped against many 
cushions in a chair in the library, with 
a tiny brass teakettle gently steaming 
over an alcohol lamp. Amelia was deep 
in the pages of an art magazine which 
described the curious vases, bits of lace, 
and odd gems that she loved. Her 
cheeks were bright pink, her eyes glow- 
ing. It was quite a different Amelia 
from the distraught creature whom 
Anne had seen at noon. 

“Tea, darling?” Amelia inquired 
hospitably. “I’ve found the most in- 
teresting article here Her face 
clouded at sight of Anne’s expression. 
“Don’t let’s talk business to-night,” she 
begged. “As a matter of fact, things 
are going to be all right. I won’t tell 
you whether I’m betting on a winning 
horse, or a tip on the market ; but prom- 
ise me that you won’t worry until I give 
the word. That’s a sweet child!” 

Anne stood looking down at the lazy 
little figure, nibbling a macaroon and 
sipping tea. In her pale-blue dressing 
gown with the ermine against her 
creamy throat, and her thick hair loose 
upon her shoulders, Amelia appeared as 
youthful as sixteen and as irresponsible 
as six, 
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“Oh, mother, I do have an awful time 
bringing you up,” Anne murmured. 

“Impertinent baby!” her mother re- 
plied. ‘Go to bed this instant!” 

Anne, laughing, aimed a kiss at the 
really ferocious scowl, and obeyed. 

“Tea? Gracious, no!” she said, van- 
ishing up the stairs. “I want to sleep, 
silly !” 

“Well, I don’t!” Amelia chuckled 
softly to herself. She listened till 
Anne’s footsteps died out. A little 
later she bade Judkins a pleasant good 
night and added that she would turn out 
the lights when she was ready to retire; 
he needn’t stay up. Then she listened 
till Judkins’ footsteps died out. 

At last the house was quiet. A piece 
of coal fell with a soft, blurred clink in 
the grate. The steaming teakettle made 
a comfortable purring. 

By and by Amelia put down her 
magazine and her macaroons. Negli- 
gently she trailed across to the book- 
cases, swung one section out—Peter had 
been clever about this concealment—and 
dropped on her knees before the wall 
safe. How did the new combination 
go? And, if any of the maids hap- 
pened, against orders, to come into the 
room, she could always say she was put- 
ting away her rings or a bracelet. Ah! 
The door swung open. In the little 
long drawer on the right-hand side— 
that’s where Peter kept most of his 
things. Of course! Here they were. 

Back to the teakettle, a little nerv- 
ously, but with no faltering. Steam was 
a wonderful thing, It ran railroads, it 
brewed tea, and it opened letters so 
cleverly that no one would ever know 
about it afterward. 

Hastily Amelia skimmed the contents 
of a dozen important-looking envelopes. 
Carefully she jotted down on a pad the 
figures which the envelopes contained. 
Conscientiously she stuck the envelope 
flaps down again and returned them all 
to the long, right-hand drawer. 

Closing the safe, and swinging the 
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bookcase back into position, she stood a 
moment looking at the memorandum in 
her hand. Floyd had told her to tele- 
phone, at once. But if she called him up 
now, some one in that silent house might 
overhear, Anne’s ears were keen. And 
if she waited till to-morrow—well, she 
hated to have this telltale memorandum 
around, She might lock it in her desk; 
but why run the risk of having it come 
to light through some one else’s prying, 
or her own carelessness? 

A better way would be to mail the 
information to Floyd at once, and get it 
out of her hands. She went to the 
library table, scrawled a note in her neg- 
ligent script: ‘“Here’s what you 
wanted, old thing! You owe me a din- 
ner and that nice fat bonus.” Enclos- 
ing this and the memoradum in a thick 
envelope, she affixed a stamp and wan- 
dered to the kitchen. Luck was still 
with her. Nora, the cook, was enter- 
taining a gentleman friend on what re- 
mained of the dinner’s roast and some 
In the 


of Mr. Carson’s best sherry. 
confusion of discovery, the gentleman— 
red faced and apologetic—was only too 
glad to run down to the mail box on 


the corner. He had just been on the 
point of going home, anyway. 

“Take the rest of the bottle with you,” 
Amelia suggested graciously. Nora and 
her gentleman friend stared in a stupe- 
faction of gratitude and admiration. 
Well, there was a lady for you, surely! 

Amelia could afford to be gracious. 
She had just earned fifty thousand dol- 
lars. She went to bed and immediately 
to sleep with a childlike smile of peace 
and security. 


When Floyd received Amelia’s scrawl 
next day, he could hardly believe his 
good fortune. He had known, of 
that she would send him the 
information. But that she would be 
simple enough to write him a letter 
about it was beyond his wildest dreams. 
His firm would get the contract, and 


course, 
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Amelia would get her’bonus. Buta new 
idea narrowed his gleaming black eyes 
as—having entered a bid carefully lower 
than any of the others—he sauntered up 
Park Avenue to pay his respects to 
Amelia. 

She couldn't believe at first that he 
meant it. In fact, she didn’t seem to 
understand what he was saying. 
Flushed with triumph at the success of 
her last night’s raid on the safe, it took 
her a long time to realize the thing he 
tried to tell her. Of course, he reflected, 
she had been convinced that he was in 
the throes of a mild flirtation with her- 
self. Naturally, the idea that, instead, 
he loved her daughter, might be a bit 
of a shock. 

She took it gamely enough. Indeed, 
she even mustered a certain dignity that 
Floyd hadn’t realized she possessed. A 
trifle pale, to be sure. 

“My daughter,” she explained coolly, 
“is practically engaged to Ted Randall. 
I thought you knew it.” 

He had to be rather brutal, she was 
so stupid. 

“T do know it, ’Keet. 
here.” 

Still she didn’t understand. 
good was her head, anyway? Just to 
tilt hats on? He grew more explicit. 

“Oh!” she said at last, with a deep 
intake of breath, and she looked at him 
as if he were soime kind of animal that 
had not before come within her ken. 
He felt himself redden under her re- 
gard. “You want me to plead your 
cause with Anne,” she repeated slowly. 
“Tn other words, if Anne refuses to be- 
come engagéd to you——””_ It seemed 
to him that a mental reservation lurked 
behind the words. 


That’s why I’m 


What 


“Tf Anne gets engaged to me, she will 
marry me,” he blurted. © “She 
break her word, nor even bend it. 
has the Carson complex.” 

It was Amelia’s turn to redden: 

“But I can’t do what you suggest. 

Suggest! He was conimanding. 


won't 
She 
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“Can you do otherwise?” he asked 
with a hard smile, crackling her letter as 
he spoke, 

“ll speak to Anne,” Parrakeet Car- 
son said, He thought for an instant 
she was going to faint. “Of course I 
can’t promise——” 

“T think Anne can be persuaded,” 
Floyd retorted, still with that hard 
smile. “I'll leave the precise method to 
you.” 


Amelia’s method in this instance had 
the merit of directness, at least. 

“Oh, Anne, I’ve been such a fool! 
So heedless and wicked!” She paced 
up and down the rose-and-silver room. 
“I only wanted to straighten things out, 
and it didn’t seem wrong . 

“Mother!” Anne said in a dreadful 
voice, 

“And Stan is so determined. He 
means exactly what he says. Anne 
dear—oh, my dear girl, I can’t ask you 
to do this.” She fell into a chair, bury- 
ing her tear-swollen face in its rose-silk 
cushions, 

Anne was a marble statue. 

“Poor dad! The finest man that ever 
lived.” 

“Tt will kill him,” Amelia moaned. 

“Tt will break his heart, and kill him,” 
Anne assented. For a moment she put 
her wrist against her aching eyes. 
“Well, I’ll send for Stan to-morrow eve- 
ning,’ she said in a hoarse whisper. 
“There must be some way—out.” 

There wasn’t, it seemed. 
made that quite plain. 

“I love you, Anne. You've got to 
believe that. Perhaps you hate me now 
for the means I take, but remember it’s 
my only chance. I'll be good to you. 
I'll wait on you hand and foot. You'll 
end by loving me, dear; I swear it.” 

Anne gave a weary laugh. 

“But, if I refuse, and you tell what 
my mother has done, it will ruin you as 
well as her.” 

He raised his eyebrows. 


Floyd 
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“T haven't so much to lose as your 
mother has.” 

The despair, more than the cruelty, 
of his tone made Anne see how ready 
he stood to stake everything on this 
chance to win her, by whatever means. 
Oddly, she found that she could almost 
pity him, if only her hatred of him 
were not so deep. Yet her hatred of 
him, and of submission, proved to be 
great enough so that it was only after 
hours upon the rack that she yielded. 
Swaying on her feet, yet rejecting his 
hand, white to the lips, with the youth 
gone from her staring eyes, she gave 
Floyd at last her provisional promise. 

“If I announce my engagement to 
you, you'll return the letter with the 
memorandum ?” 

“On the instant.” 

“You won't return it on any other 
terms?” 

“Never, Anne.” 

The girl took a long breath. 

“Bring it to-morrow.” 

Floyd was almost out of the room 
before she stopped him. 

“You realize,” she said slowly, “that 
nothing but the chance to recover this 
letter would make me marry you?” 

He could smile at her, even then. 

“In other words, I'd better guard it 
carefully, for, if I lost it, I’d lose you, 
too?” * 

“Lose me?’ she asked with searing 
scorn, “You'll never have me to lose. 
I'll marry you to get the letter; but I'll 
despise you till the day I die.” 

He caught her suddenly and fiercely. 

“T’ll make you take that back some 
day,” he whispered, kissing her, though 
she tried to writhe away. “The woman 
doesn’t live who can hold out against a 
love like mine.” 

Her choked cry followed him. 

Yet after his departure, Anne did not 
give way to tears. She was too frozen 
for grief of that sort. Ted Randall 
found her later in the library, so white, 
so beaten, that his boyish face filled with 
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concern, She appeared to have forgot- 
ten that they were going to the opera 
that evening. She appeared to have for- 
gotten what good friends they were. 
Quiet, stony—unlike her normal self— 
she sat before the fire. 

Ted could not endure this new aloof- 
ness. He stammered, hesitated, burst 
forth at last. 

“What makes you so different to me, 
dear?” Then with swift jealousy: “It 
isn’t Floyd? I saw him leaving the 
house when I came in. Do you—are 
you ee 

Anne looked at him with eyes he could 
not fathom. Then she laughed hoarsely. 
“At least,” she said, “there’s an—an 
understanding.” 

Ted leaped to his feet. 

“You told me—you let me under- 
stand : 

“I’m sorry!” Anne cried, stretching 
out her hand. “Don’t loathe me, Ted. 


Let’s be friends—oh, always!” 
“Friends!” Ted repeated. 


Lightly, 
but unmistakably, he struck her hand 
away. In a moment she heard the front 
door slam. The room seemed very 
empty. The house seemed empty, and 
the whole, dreary world. 

Anne went slowly upstairs, wonder- 
ing how she managed to walk with feet 
so leaden. There was a flutter inside 
the rose-and-silver boudoir. 

“Anne dear!’’ Amelia called. It was 
evident that Amelia had been crying. 
“Is everything settled?” she inquired, 
clutching Anne’s arm. 

The girl looked down into the child- 
like eyes, 

“Oh, yes,” she said wearily; “every- 
thing’s—finished.”’ 

Amelia gave a little cry of sorrow 
and relief, 

“It’s marvelous of you, Anne, I—I 
appreciate it,” 

“Oh, no; you don’t,” said Anne, 

“T don’t deserve it,” Amelia said, pat- 
ting her daughter’s unresponsive shoul- 
der. “But—oh, darling, if you hadn’t 
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yielded, I don’t know what would have 
happened to all of us!” 

“Don’t you?” Anne asked, “Dad 
would have blown his brains out. And 
you’d have been laughed at all over 
New York as the wife who tricked her 
husband and didn’t have the wit to get 
away with it,” 

“Anne!” 

The girl laughed cruelly. 

“As it is, everything’s quite all right. 
Dad’s in ignorance, you have your bills 
paid, and Stan’”’—she laughed again, and 
her mother shivered at the sound—‘*Stan 
gets me and he is undoubtedly—if | 
know Stan—going to make a big profit 
with shoddy steel.” 

“Do you think he’d cheat like that?” 

“Of course not. Stan’s the soul of 
honor, too.” 

Amelia stood transfixed. 

“You mean 

“What difference does it make what 
I mean?” Anne cried with the incoher- 
ence of exhaustion, “Only, if a bridge 
falls, people will think, after all, that 
dad———””_ She stumbled, and Amelia 
caught at her, but Anne resolutely thrust 
her away. 

“Don’t, dear!’’ Amelia cried, stricken 
to the soul by the gesture. “Put your 
head on my shoulder. Please, dear! 
No, no, Anne—I’m your mother, dear.” 

“So you are!” Anne replied bitterly. 
“It’s taken you a good many years to 
realize that, hasn’t it?” 

Terrified by the look in her daugh- 
ter’s eyes, Amelia took a step backward 
so that she could the better look up into 
that cold face. What there 
made her hide her her 
hands, 

“Oh, oh! Oh, Anne, 
dead,” she sobbed. 

“T wish you were,” said Anne. 


she saw 


wn face in 


I wish I were 


It was early the next afternoon when 
Standish Floyd called. Before he could 
get a chance to see his prospective 
fiancée, however, Amelia, leaning over 
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the stairs, beckoned him up to her apple- 
green-and-ivory sitting room. On the 
way up, he caught a glimpse of Peter 
Carson’s broad back in the library. 

Amelia’s little scatterbrain had been 
very busy since the night before. Stan 
had the letter with him, of course? But 
of course! Stan pulled it out, a crafty 
look in his close-set eyes. 

“Ah, yes,” Amelia nodded. She had 
high spots of color in her cheeks but 
she spoke in a tone rather calm, for 
Amelia. ‘“‘Just toss it into the fire, that’s 
a dear.” She waved one of those futile 
hands toward the blazing hearth. 

Floyd looked at her in amazement be- 
fore breaking into a laugh. The stipu- 
lation, he reminded sardonically, had 
been that the engagement would be an- 
nounced before 

“Yes, of course. But wouldn’t it per- 
haps save all kinds of trouble if you 
tossed the letter into the fire and didn’t 
insist on this marriage idea? After all, 
it’s only what a really nice gentleman 
would do.” 

“My dear ’Keet, I can’t afford to be 
a really nice gentleman. Not till after- 
ward,” 

Amelia fluttered her hands 
aimless way. 

“You could tell Anne you destroyed 
it—change of heart and all that,” she 
persisted. She looked prettily wistful 
in that clinging mauve thing. “Anne 
will be here in a moment, Perhaps it 
would still be burning, so that she could 
watch it.” 

“Are you insane?” Floyd demanded, 
amusement struggling with annoyance. 

“Well,” Amelia sighed, “I hoped you 
would. One can only try, of course.” 
With a birdlike nod, she tripped toward 
the door and opened her mouth—wide. 

“What on earth?” gasped Floyd. 

“I’m only going to scream,” Amelia 
replied, “twice.” 

The possibilities, the potentialities, of 
that scream leaped out at Floyd. Idiot 
that he had been, to come to her sitting 


in that 


and Spoils 
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room with no one else present! Yet 
who could have dreamed Peter 
would run upstairs, The servants would 
run upstairs. Every one would think 

Of course it wouldn’t get outside 
the household, but every one inside 
would suppose His reputation as 
something of a flirt, joined with 
Amelia’s reputation as something of a 
flirt—and Anne! He knew Anne well 
enough to realize that she would kill 
herself rather than marry him, if she 
supposed he had been philandering, 
however delicately, with her mother. 
Besides, after the scream, Peter would 
forbid him to see Anne. And, in order 
to explain his innocence, he would have 
to explain everything. Besides, rumors 
might creep out. Social ostracism, 
which might lead to business ostra- 
cism—— 

“If you scream, I'll tell the whole 
story,” he threatened. 

Amelia nodded briskly. 

“Of course. If—I scream,” 

“And you'll have more to lose than 
——” He tried that ancient argument 
again, 

“Oh, no,” Amelia chirped, “not if I 
scream, you know.” 

Floyd stood baffled, afraid of the very 
quality for which he had held Amelia 
in contempt—her scatterbrain rashness. 
The woman didn’t have sense enough 
to be frightened. Why, a woman, addle- 
pated enough to think up a thing like 
this, would be fool enough to carry it 
through! 

A footstep on the stairs, slow, un- 
willing! Anne, coming to her betrothal. 
Amelia opened her mouth. 

“Hush, for Heaven’s sake!” Floyd 
commanded, and thrust the letter into 
the fire. 

Amelia’s laughter tinkled out, none 
too steadily. 

“There goes the famous letter, Anne. 
Stan found he just couldn’t go through 
with it. Frightfully noble of Stan, if 
you ask me.” 
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While Anne, dumfounded, stared at 
the anything but noble grimace on 
Floyd’s countenance, Amelia tripped 
lightly to the telephone and gave a fam- 
iliar number. 

“Ted? Peter’s told me he’s taking 
you into the firm! Yes, he seems to 
think you'll amount to something, even 
though you are a millionaire. Wasn't 
it splendid that Stan Floyd’s company 
got that contract? He was telling me. 


Stan seems discouraged about it, though; 
I sup- 


he thinks his bid was too low. 
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pose he will just have to make up for 
it in some way. What? Oh, no; 
he didn’t say he would make up for it 
on the material. At least, I don’t think 
he meant—— Well, of course, with 
you on the watch, nobody could 

“But I didn’t call up for that, Ted, 
dear. I was wondering if you could run 
over? Soon? Anne wants to see you. 
Yes, I said Anne, my daughter 4 

Floyd heard her rattling on in that 
scatterbrain fashion as he rapidly de- 
scended the stairs. 
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OR several months past the city 

of New York has been privileged 
to enjoy the leisurely contemplation and 
fairly close scrutiny of some of the 
world’s most famous original manu- 
scripts. This boon, by virtue of the gen- 
erosity of the man who owns them. 


HERE is perhaps no more intrinsi- 

cally valuable nor more completely 
absorbing collection of original manu- 
scripts gathered together anywhere. 
Here are the world’s choicest and most 
enduring literary works in their orig- 
inal form, almost pulsingly warm from 
the hands of the master creator. The 
original pages of Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost” are here, close and meticulous of 
chirography. Here, too, are Lamb’s 
beguiling “Dissertation on Roast Pig,” 
and Keats’ “Endymion,” with its im- 
mortal first line, “a thing of beauty 
is a joy forever.”” And of more recent 
composition, there are Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” 
his ‘Weir of Hermiston,” conscien- 
tiously set down in his inimitable clear 
style. There is Oscar Wilde’s “Picture 
of Dorian Gray,” in its entirety. 


AND the one dominant impression 

which one carries away after seeing 
the intimate original form of books and 
poems and essays, which one has long 
known and loved merely through the 
less personal medium of the printed 
page, is a reverent sense of the pains- 
taking sincerity and utter spontaneity 
with which the magic phrases or lines 
were set down. One feels inevitably 
that here was no dilettante mind, no lit- 


erary gesticulating or manipulation in 
behalf of caustic, clever untruths. There. 
is the feeling of the sanctity of an in- 
violable shrine. For here lay simply 
the time-yellowed, mute testimony of 
the elusive imaginations, the sensitive 
perceptions of the world’s great literary 
figures. And we thought again that 
indubitably the value of any artistic 
creation, whether it be great epic or 
portrait or modern short story, lies in 
the sincerity with which it is conceived 
and molded. It is the one quality uni- 
versal, it seems to us, with the unshak- 
ably surviving literary works. Even 
the bitterest satiric compositions have an 
unquestionable honesty of conviction and 
of purpose which distinguishes them. 
And the lack of that honesty is perhaps 
the worm at the heart of much modern 
artistic creation. It springs not from 
the honest soul of the workman, but 
rather from an acute economic urge, a 
notoriety complex, furtively nurtured, or 
an artistic charlatanry even more diffi- 
cult to nail. 


E. believe that the average thinking 

reader of modern fiction responds 
more readily to the natural, spontaneous 
type of story which the world’s greatest 
writers did not hesitate to pour from 
their fertile brains than he does to the 
possibly more adroit, certainly more ob- 
scure and less sincere mental posturing 
of the more flippant short-story artists. 


a 


E endeavor to give in AINSLEE’s 

~ from month to month stories which 
are honest in conception, if sometimes 
romantic, which are diverting and enter- 
taining stories and not mere mental 
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acrobatics. And we believe it is be- and honest comment on the things you 
cause you, our readers, recognize that like—and even more so 


, perhaps, about 
simplicity and sincerity of purpose in the things which 


fail to please you, 
back of your favorite magazine that Your response-has always been whole- 
you respond to it so heartily. It is hearted, and we invite you to continue 
stimulating always to get your frank and augment your friendly attitude. 


¥ 


ASHES 

W: loved. Our love is dead. 

What matter? 
Even Cesar bled. 
My head was wont to bend to your long kiss; 
Now this. 
Apart we stand, 
Not heart to heart, nor even hand in hand. 
What matter? 
Where but in Paradise, the rose forever red? 


That roses, Czsars, and our love have been, enough. 

If only ashes tell of them to-day, 

What matter ? 

Each had its hour of glory, we as they, 

When earth was made of more than earthly stuff, 

And flesh was more than flesh, and clay than clay. 

If now returns the dull, inevitable gray, 

What matter, 

Though we be mute and powerless, except to pray? 
Lyp1A LeBaron WALKER. 
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You can still make “money talk.” 
lurna dollar into a Topkis Union 
Suit at your dealer’s. You'll say any 
dollar that buys such underwear 
value is a loud speaker. 
Here’s fabric otherwise found in 
only high-price makes. Here’s com- 
fort-fit that comes from liberal cut. 
Here’s careful tailoring. In every 
detail there’s workmanship far be- 
yond the commonplace! 
You'll marvel that such under- 
wear can be yours for a dollar. Look Men’sUnion Suits, $1.00; 
- ; Shirts and Drawers, 75 
for the Topkis label. each; Boys’ Union, 75c; 
Girls’ Bloomer Union, 


Children's Waist 


nm Suits, 75c. Men's 
? a; Suits, $1.50 in Canada. 
Torkis BROTHERSCOMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 
General Sales Offices: 
93 Worth St., at Broadway, New York 


Write for free illustrated booklet 


% 
Ini 


It pays to buy Topkis 
by the box. Six union 
suits for $6. The more 
suits in service, the 
better each one wears. 


Athletic Underwear 
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Adventures 
in 


Ftealth 


Letters typical of thousands 
telling of the amazing power 


of one simple fresh food 


N‘ YT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
yt sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply 
remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants 
n every cake invigorate the whole system. 
Phey aid digestion—clear the skin 
the poisons of constipation. Where cathar- 


banish 


tics give only temporary relief, yeast 
strengthens the intestinal muscles and 
makes them healthy and active. And day 
by day it releases new stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes a day before meals: 
on crackers—in fruit juices or milk—or just 
plain. For constipation especially, dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) night and morning. 
Buy several cakes at a time—they will keep 
fresh in a cool dry place for two or three days. 
All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eat- 
ing it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. Z-17, The Fleischmann Company 
W ashington Street, Ne Ww York. 


| 
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[were are many delicious ways of eating yeast 
dissolved in water, fruit juices or milk, spread 


on crackers, or eaten plain 


Please 
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“In Marcu, 1923, | had what I supposed was a nervow 
breakdown. I was restless and irritable. I had headaches 
and dizzy spells I began to use Fleischmann’s Yeast, Grad 
ually my ills disappeared—I became regular, and discon 
tinued the use of cathartics. My energy returned—andi 
four or five months I was my former self. Not only have | 
regained my health, but my color and my general appea 
ance have been improved “J 


Mars. Marcarer Ave Sweeney, Roxbury, Mas 


eee 


“T am a Hostess at a hotel and not a day passes that som 
doesn’t ask me how I manage to be up late at night and 
the sun every day and still keep my skin so clear and far 
my eyes so bright. My answer is Fleischmann’s Yeast. y 
of inte stinal indigestion had brought me to the point wher 
determined I'd stick at it until I got relief. Three cakes of 4 
dissolved in water became a daily rite. In three months]§ 

the results I wanted—relief from indigestion, gas and ch" ( 


constipation F 





Mrs, Geratrauve W. Hoop, Mount Lowe, © 
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TouringCar*525 
Roadsteb, - *52. 
Coupe + + $715 
Coach - 4 4735 
Sedan -- *825 
Kogamncretel $425 
Express $ 

Truck Chassis - 5 50 
ALL PRICES F. O. B. 

FLINT, MICH. 
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Sand loose gravel — mud — hills — or 
mere rutted trails! The most difficult 
of road conditions can be overcome in 
a Chevrolet, famous nation-wide for its 
power, endurance and great economy. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Your lifeline tells how 

ong youll live. Thats 
how ‘long Kum-a-part 
Kuff Buitons are guar- 
anteed to last -for Life / 


Li etime‘Wear/ 
i Guaranteed 


—but only if you see the name KUM-A-PART on it. Many separable cuff 
buttons look like KUM-A-PARTS but in no other can you be sure of 
lifetime wear. 


And their simplicity! Click open- snap shut —that’s all—efficiency without 
fuss. The modern man unsnaps his cuff—he doesn’t force his hand thru. 


And how rarely is utility combined with such good looks. KUM-A- 
PARTS are beauty-spots in your cuffs. Their smart designs are the 
quiet signs which distinguish the exceptional from the merely good. 


And KUM-A-PARTS cost no more than ordinary cuff buttons—$1.50 to 

$25 for the finer grades at Jewelers—50c and $1.00 for popular priced 

ones at Men’s Shops EAGER 
electri 
torist' 


Quick 

"_* Deper 
At 

Think 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT.OFF lor OF 


most ; 


Write for Correct Dress Chart “H’’ rHE BAER & WILDE COMPANY, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


PATENTED 

CASE-HARDENED He: 
TIP MEANS 

LIFETIME 
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FOR RADIO — Prest-O-Lite 
Radio Batteries are standardized 
The Prest-O-Lite Radio Chart, 
featured by dealers everywhere, 
will show you the battery that 
fits your set exactly, 


Quick, lively action—at battery prices 
that save you money 


Eacer, active, alert—a Prest-O-Lite powered initial equipment on an ever-growing list of 
electric system warms the heart of every mo- America’s most famous cars—serviced by one of 
torist! No finer battery performance is possible. _ the oldest organizations known to motorists—and 
Quick starting—sure firing—bright lighting! endorsed by the world’s largest electro-chemical 
Dependable for a long, repair-free life! battery research laboratories! 


BATTERY 
SERVICE 


At prices as remarkable as the service itself! Take. advantage of Prest-O-Lite “Friendly 
Think of it-—standard Prest-O-Lite Batteries Service now. Just drive into the nearest Prest- 
for only $15.50 and up! Surely, these are the O-Lite Station for courteous, economical service. 
most attractive values offered to motorists! Ask to see the new SuperService Battery. 


: THE PREST-O-LITE CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Here is a reasonably some battery that you Ne‘ wo Vek Sen ee 


buy with confidence—a battery that is nada: Prest-O-Lite apida, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Prest-O Lite 
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Million Dollar Face 


HE high-priced faces aren’t all in 
Hollywood. Would you take a 
million dollars for yours? 

Until you start using Mennen Shav- 
ing Cream you won’t be treating that 
face of yours in a manner befitting its 
value. It has taken ten years to per- 
fect Mennen’s, but your skin will know 
the difference in three minutes. 

The razor blade will cut the whisk- 
ers as close as a Scotchman, and your 
face won't realize it’s being shaved. 
That’s because Mennen dermutation 
(absolute beard softening) takes all the 
fight out of whiskers. 

If you’re addicted to the rub-in habit, 
or a secret slave of hot towels, Men- 
nen’s will emancipate you. If you don’t 
make Mennen’s a life-long friend after 
a week’s use, the price of the tube is on 
me. 50 cents at druggists.’ 

The perfect shave is topped off with 
Mennen Talcum for Men—a real man’s 
talcum in scent and _ color. 
Blends with he-hide and does 


. ! ° 
not show! ,; Hemrg- 


25c buys it. Mennen Salesman) 
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SHAVING CREAM 








SAVE with 
SAFETY 


atyour 






DRUG STORE 


*‘There is one 
near you”’ 


URETEST ASPIRIN TABLETS will bring 
Poe prompt relief when you have a 
cold, pain or neuralgia. Absolutely true 
aspirin, tablets so skillfully made tha 
their beneficial action begins in 15 
seconds. Never irritate or burn. Sold only 
at Rexall Drug Stores. 


THE UNITED DRUG COMPANY 
BOSTON 









In one minute—or less 
—the pain is gone. The 
soothing medication in 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
produces this magic re- 
sult, and at same time 
starts to heal the deeper 
tissues. This thin, anti- 
septic pad removes the 
cause of corns — friction 
and pressure — by pre- 
venting the shoe from rub- 
bing and irritating the 
sore spot. 

The very idea is scientific. Simple to apply — unfailing & 
their action—cost but a trifle. Get them at your drug 
or shoe dealer's. For Free Sample, address The Scholl Mit. 
Co., 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago. 


\ \.. For Bunions and Callouses MM, 


" , we, 

Zino-pads come in special 4) 
‘| 
Vv) 





sizes for Bunions, Callouses 
and Tender Spots. Quickly’ ~ 
relieve pains, soreness and “ 

4 Fw irritation. Safe, sure, heal Su 
OW) j . ¢ 
> J ing. Prevent infection. 


D? Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the pain is gone 
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You don’t have 
to do this 


y 3 HIE unsightly “white 
coat collar” show- 
ere with dandruff—is 
rapidly going out of style. 
You really don’t need to be 


troubled this way. 

\nd the way to correct 
it is a very simple one. 
Just mark down the follow- 
i statement as a fact: 


ferine and dandruff 
d it get along together. 
‘| the Listerine  treat- 


ment if you doubt it. 


Just applv Listerine, the 
intiseptic, to the scalp. 











Generouslv; full strength. 
M ive it in vigorously 
for scveral minutes and en- 
10 that clean, tingling, 
exhilarating feeling it 
bri se 

\fter such a treatment 
you know your scalp is anti- 
septically clean. And a 
clean scalp usually means 


a healthv head of hair, free 


from that nuisance—and 
danger signal of baldness— 
dandruff. 

You'll thank us for pass 
ing this tip along to you. 
It a new use for an 
14 felend ” : 
old frien Listerine. — 


Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, Saint Louts, U. S. A. 





LISTERINE|t a Saf 


| antiseptic 
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We have a special circular 
the use of Listerine for Dandruff. Would 
like a 


copy ? 
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Drop us a postal. 
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| A corn isn’t just a pain—it’s a 
drain. A tax on the whole nervous 
system. A blight, not alone on the 
toe, but on the spirits and the dis- 
position. ... Doctors know that a 
| corn can darken a man’s whole view- 
point on life. Headache, fatigue, ir- 
ritability and indigestion are often 
reflexes of a throbbing corn . 

“ Pain-messages"” shoot to every 
nerve center, when a corn starts 
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QUICK AND 








GENTLE 


taste 
sweete 


broadcasting . . . If you would know 
blissful relief, apply Bluesjay to 
that burning corn. In ten seconds, 
the world will seem a better place to 
live in....A_ tiny cushion—cool 
as velvet—fits over the corn and 
stops the pain at once. You wear it 
two days in solid comfort. When 
you take it off, the corn comes with 
it—gently removed by the little 
brown disc of magic medication, 
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WAY TO END A 


Life will 


When that 


Corn is gone 
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IAMRING 


IMPLY send $2.00 for the most sensational, price- 
amashing diamond ring offer ever made. 
A perfectly out, Bupramecs, blue white, fiery dia- 
mond is set in an 18 Karat white gold cup; % Karat 
size, test design, hand engraved mounting. 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
We take all chances—if you are not satisfied at the 
end of ten days for any reason whatsoever. return 
the diamond ring to us and your deposit will be re- 
funded to you. Send only $2.00, and receive this gen- 
uine steel blue white diamond ring exactly as illus- 
trated; in a handsome gift box charges pail. A legal 
arantee bond as to quality and value accompanies 
each ring. Afterten days’ trial pay balance $6.46a month 
for twelve months. Price only $79.60. 
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Order Now?! This offer is limited. 
again. Don’t delay. Just send $2.00 as a deposi 


NO RED TAPE—NO DELAY 


It may never appear 


t. If you wish 


to return the diamond ring after trial, your deposit will be 


refunded. FREE BOOK OF 


est designs at lowest prices. 





Address Dept. 1352, 


ROYAL 2warc 


5 Maiden Lane -New 
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= Most complete Jewelry Catalog ever issued 
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MILLION DOLLAR STOCK. 
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CHRISTIANITY 
ON BROADWAY 


Excerpts from editorial in 
The Daily Reporter, White Plains, N.Y. 
By W. Livingston Larned 


AN UNUSUAL project has been 
set in motion in New York. A 
“Business Building” is to rise on 
Broadway, at 173rd Street, dedi- 
cated to Christianity. To be known 
as the “Broadway Temple,” it will 
contain a church, offices, auditori- 
ums, schools, hotel accommodations, 
cafeterias, etc. And to a large ex- 
tent, it will be erected by popular 
subscription. Individuals buy bonds, 
representing a § per cent invest- 
ment and the total cost will be ap- 
proximately $4,000,000. 

It is the first undertaking of its kind 
has so many am eatures that 
do well to observe i 
For this is a combination of 
scraper. Business and Christia 
housed under one roof. 

This Broa 
gigantic s 
that Godliness can and should be co: 

Broadway will be the better fora 
tial reminder of this Holy Pr 
every vantage point, 
filled with the sinister m 
high-f] Ing cros 


> uncont 


on sunr 


may be, walking 


Broadway Temple wi 
. - 1 ee 
oundati 


ss tone bi gh, on its t ’ \ 
+ h a adit rium will seat 22 ; the re will 
chool rooms, a soci al hall ar 
mvenience for religio 
it rk. An apartment hot 
tower is to contain 644 ro | 
nd dining halls. Ap artmen 
keeping in the two wings wi 
500 persons. And there 


on Broadway. 


1s an 


are stor 


In exploiting this m 
tious se 
investme 
Broadway 
Church lod Skysc raper, Relig 
enue, Salvation and § per cent re 
per cent is based on ethical C bristi ian 
grounds.” 


its sponsors sa 


ay Te ple is more than a re 
yi n han a sound invests it, 
more than an architectural wonder of the 
age; it represents a spiritual stepping-stone 
in man’s climb upward to the Cross, 


“Buy These Bonds 
and Let God 


Come to Broadway” 


Religion and Reven 


Glorified by a Wonderful Ideg 


The Directors who will con- 
duct this business enterprise, 
the men with whom you, as 
an investor, will be associ- 
ated, are some of the keenest 
and best-known business 
men in New York. They are 
President: Ellis L. Phillips, 

Pres. Long Island Lighting Co 
Arthur J. Baldwin, V we-President 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Ce 
Carl H. Fowler, Vice-President, 

Fowler & Holloway. 
Samuel McRoberts, Tre 


Chathan m & Phoeni x 


BROADWAY TEMPLE 
A Twentieth Century Cathedral, Chur 
Hotel, Stores, Apartment House; 


Self-Supporting, Community-Serving 


nal} 


Why this is a ~e ped Jaw ae 
Merely as an investment the Bonds > Broadway Temple x 
inviting as a business proposition. Ewing, Ba acon & ee , Teal estat 
experts in a letter to Donn Barber, th e archi set forth the follow 

ing Conservative estimate of income: 
Rental from stores Pe ae ee 
Income from two apartment houses . 

Income from apartment hotel 
Total annual income. 

Total expenses and i teres 
Leaving a net surplus for the 


tect, 


. $27,500 
. 166,290 
. 402,300 
$596,090 


470,500 
of $125,§90 ar 


tand taxes 


bond holder rnually 
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OF. & CO. fers 


AO WATCHES 


GUARANTEED 
Weimport Diamonds direct from 
urope and sell direct by mail. 


Send For 
Free Catalog 


Pver 2. 000 hy of 
etJ ewelry, Watch- 





° Y 
oa $10 down, 





WEDDING RINGS 
Ail Fistinam Diamonds, SOBive , 
No. 16 — Wrist Watch, Solid 18 - 4, 
White Gold. 17 Jewels, $27.5 

14-k, 16 Jewels, $22.50 

Railroad ‘Woteheo—Cuasenteod to Pass Inspection 
NAME TON No Ne. 902. | at Jewels, Adjusted to 5 positions. Gold $ 
aan s SLATESY RAYMOND. 21 Jewels: 9 ac Adjustments, Rans $5 


T= 5 os. & c wel! CREDIT JEWELERS 


Dept. A222 108 WN. State } ae A Chicago, Illinois 
Stores in Leading Cities 





RADIO FANS—Listen in on W. H. T. every Friday night 
from 9 to 10. Loftis Bros. & Co.’s hour of music. 








Pimples 


YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pim- 
ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body. 
Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 
acne , ocer for my FRE E Bookle t, CLEAR- 
FREE : TON KIN"’, telling how I eared anull after 
being ralicted for over fifteen years 
$1,000 Cold Cash says | can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 


ES. GIVENS, 113 Chemical Building, KANSAS ciTy, mo. 


Kills Catarrh Germ 
In Three Minutes 


catarrh, no matter how bad, 

ichial asthma now yield instantly 

discovery of a French scientist. This drugless method 

ulled Lavex kills the germ in three minutes, yet is 

sitively harmless to the most delicate tissues. Your 

id and lungs are cleared like magic. Sufferers are 
relieved in a single night. 





and cases of 
to the amazing 


To prove it and to introduce Lavex to a million 
sufferers in one month, I offer to send a treatment 
free and postpaid, to any one who will write for it 
No obligation. No cost. If it cures you, you can 
repay the favor by telling your friends—if not, th« 
loss is mine No matter what you have tried, just 
send me your name and address for this generous 
free treatment and prove that you can be rid of 
‘atarrh 


W. R. SMITH, 2108 Lavex Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Please mention this magazine 
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\\\ traveller 
\\\\\ always has 
\\ ’ 

\ Beeman‘'s- 
deliciously 
flavored— 
its use 1s 


Pepsin Gum 


AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 


$15°°2 A DAY - 
AUTO FURNISHED 
AGENTS: sissies Fevers 


$16.00 every da 
you do now. Itwill be e nd t and 
work only when you fe an or coare the. 
I want to give you a fre @ case and furnish 
you an eutomobile aibhoes | cost. 
Write me for free information, 
Thos. 8. Bick, President, . 


Carnation ae 400 St.Louls, Mo, 





TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been invented 
by a Mr. T. F. Milburn of Chicago. In actual test 
it was punctured 500 times without the loss of air 
This wonderful new tube increases mileage from 
10,000 to 12,000 miles and eliminates changing tires. 
It costs no more than the ordinary tube. Mr. T. F. 
Milburn, 331 West 47th St., Chicago, wants them 
introduced everywhere and is making a special offer 
to agents. Write him today. 


when answering advertisements 
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WIDEWEB 


Boston 





What i is the meaning " the | 
Pad without a Pucker? | 


It means just this that the Boston is the only 
adjustable garter without metal parts on the 
face of the pad to pull it out of shape. 
Wa Lies flat on the leg. | 


For quality, comfort and service Insist on 
having Bostons. 


Knicker Bostons—for Sports wear. + 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON | 
In Canada—Glassford Bros, Lt’d—Montreal 








EV EVE EVES 














Every time you 
press down on 
the service 
brake, think of 


THE SAFE BRAKE LINING 


And send for the most valuable infor. 
mation on brakes ever brought together 
“Braking Safe”, free booklet. 
Department A F 5 
MULTIBESTOS COMPANY 
Walpole, Mass., U: S. A. 
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Seven brilliant, blue white, perfect- 
ly cut diamonds are set in platinum. 
Looks like 2 ct. solitaire worth $600. 
Fully guaranteed to stand any test. 


= Two BLUE SAPPHIRES 


are set in the shanks of this 18 kt. Fm 
aida Se solid white gold engraved and ay 
satp-Wis pierced ring to add beautyand style. ag Weta 











Just send $2.00 deposit to show your good faith (or pay postman $2 00 
on delivery) and we will send this handsome diamond ring. (Men's 
heavier ring, same price.) You can pay balance inten small monthly 
instelimonts of $6.75 each—total price, $69.00. Former price, $100 


ALL CREDIT DEALINGS CONFIDENTIAL 


No one knows you are buying on our dignified credit system unless 
you tell them yourself. A written guarantee accompanies each 
ring. You can return the ring within ten days if you afe not satis- 
fied. Norifk. No delay. Makes @ splendid present 


PERFECT CUT DIAMONDS AT $197 A CARAT 
“ Carat $25.00) % Carat $147.75 Guaranteed genvine 
_ = $49.25) 1 ** ~~ $197.00 blue white. Money 
$65.65/1% “ $246.25 back guerantee cer- 
% $73.78);1%.° ¢ SO tificate. Pay 10% 

oe] $98.50 '2 * $394.00 down, 10% a month 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW JEWELRY CATALOG 
It brings our large jewelry store right into your home. Lowest 
prices . Easiest terms. Best values. SEND FOR IT TODAY! 
STERLING DIAMOND & WATCH CO. 


(Diamond tmporters— $1,000,000 Stock—Established 1879) 
63 PARK ROW Dept.1937 NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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“There is one 
near you” 











USE REXALL 93 HAIR TONIC to 
keep your hair healthy—to makeit 
glisten and shimmer. Use it for fall 
ing hair and dandruff, also when you 
have a shampoo. Sold only at Rexall 
Drug Stores. 


THE UNITED DRUG COMPAN! 
BOSTON 
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usedinplaying ‘4 \ 
the fascinating 
Hawaiian Gui- aa! 
tar. Our native 
Hawaiian instruc- Ly 
tors teach you to master them 
quickly. Pictures show how. 
kverything explained clearly. 
PLAY IN HALF HOUR 
After you get the 4 easy mo- 
tions, you can play harmonious 
chords with very little practice 
40,000 students have learned to 
play in this easy, pleasant way. 
EASY LE Ss s °o N 5s 


The 62 printed lesson 





Ask tor new & 
y term 
siian poneorvatery 
of Music, In 
333) Bi roadway (Woolworth Bidg. 
ept 







Special courses on Vio- 
lin, Tenor-Banjo, Ban- 
jo-Ukulele and Ukulele 






39. New York, N Y 


GS MISERY 


1 nd seed Metses Sos 
i I D 











A. 0, LEONARD, Suite 98, 70 5th Ave., New York City 


AGENTS coon ixcome 


Youcan sell Premier Knife Sharpeners 
to housewives, restaurants, stores, 
etc. 9 out of 10 will buy. Sells for 










50c. Writetoday for attractive LARGE 
offer. PREMIER MFG. CO. PROFIT 
Dept.51! Detroit, Mich. for you 








Goodyear, Goodrich, Fisk 
and other standard makes, 
slightly used tires which have been 
ing qusenes 

and servic 


ALL TUBES. POSITIVELY NEW 


You Run No Risk 


ight to substitute one make fo: 
er. If you send full amount with 
order, deduct 6 per cent. 


Ss" 
CHICAGO TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
} 378 S.Nichi¢ar hv I CHICAGO 
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America’s greatest 
Watch value sent you 
for only $1.00 down! 
The balance in easy 
monthly payments. The famous 21- 
Jewel Studebaker Watch— 


Insured For a Lifetime! 


You may choose from 54 new Art Beauty Cases 
and 8 handsome dial designs. 8 adjustments 
—to the second —for heat, cold, isochronism and 
5 positions. Sold @:rcect from the maker at lowest 
prices ever named for equal quelity. Mail 
coupon today for Free Book and Special Offer. 


Watch Chain FREE 


For a limited time, we are offering 
& beautiful Watch Chain FREE. 
Write pow while this offer lasts. 


WRIT FOR BOOK 


Mail the Coupon 
Send at once and get e copy of this book—FREE! See 
the newest, beautiful advance styles in Studebaker 
Art Beauty Cases and Dials. Read how you can buy 
8 2i-Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch direct from the 
maker—save big money—and pay for it in eas 
monthly payments. Get Free Chain offer while it 
lasts. Mail coupon today. 


Studebaker Watch Co. 
Dept.M30 South Bend, 
Canadian Address: Windsor. Ontario 


S cintnes iillnieeeneeedlicnnmendllamienialliaeshinal diated 
STUDEBAKER waves co. 
Dept. 430 South Bend, Indiana 

Gentlemen: Please send me your Free Book of 
Advance Watch Styles and particulars of your $1.00 
down offer. 
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A book-length novel appears complete in each number of 


THE POPULAR MAGA ZINE | 


In the June 7th issue you will find 


Radio Biches 


By J. H. GREENE 


A stirring story in which man’s most marvelous invention plays a dramatic part in the 
Canadian wilds 








There also will be the month’s best collection of short stories: | 


The Shrine of the Children The Barony of Whiskeag | 








Adventure in the Southwest A North Woods yarn rich in laughs 
By ERNEST DOUGLAS By HOLMAN DAY 
i] 
The Baby of the Family Providence Goes Wrong | 
A Western story A story of sacrifice ! 
By CAROLINE LOCKHART By ROBERT H. ROHDE | 
The Ace of Huskies ’ ‘ 
A story of the Mounties G 
By HARWOOD STEELE | } 


And other short stories as good 








There also will be a novelette of Alaska 


The Banker of HoyokKkuk | i 


By ROBERT RUSSELL STRANG 





and the first installment of a fine serial 


The Frontiers of the Deep 


By WILL C. BEALE 


Tue Popurar is the big National Fiction Magazine | 

















Sea Stories Magazin 


( 
151 photos of scenes in big shops, For those who love the sea and its | 
showing making of dynamos, radios, irresistible call to the red-blooded. ) 


autos, farm lighting plants. Tells new ° ne 
| easy way to $600 a month job. Price Twenty-five Cent 
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| “Guess how the folks next door bought their car" 


Over 165,000 families have taken advantage of our easy pay- 
ment terms. Here is the easiest way to own your automobile 


Ford Neehly FirchasePlan 


Sm, 


This convenient plan makes it possible for anyone to own 
an automobile. It is a wonderful arrangement. It brings 
the automobile within the reach of very limited incomes. 


‘ 





Now—under this plan, you can buy a car as easily and con- 
veniently as you buy a phonograph or a vacuum cleaner. 
This remarkable plan has made it possible for 165,000 fam- 
ilies-—-many in the most humble circumstances—to have their 
own cars. Even though your earnings are very small, you 
can buy a car under this plan without missing the money. 
Thousands whose incomes are undoubtedly much less than 
yours are buying their automobiles today this way. You can 
do the same. Write NOW for your copy of ‘The Ford Plan.” 


Every family should own an automobile. It brings untold 
health and pleasure to the owner—it increases your business 
possibilities. If you have thought that a car was beyond 
your reach,let us prove to you that it is not. It costs nothing 
to investigate. No matter how small or large your earnings 
may be, this plan offers you the easiest, simplest, quickest 
and surest way to owna car. You owe it to yourself at least 
to investigate. You have always intended to own a Car. 
Don’t postpone now. Fill out the coupon this very minute 
and MAIL IT TODAY. 


EASY TO OWN A CAR 


IT Is 


BY USING THIS PLAN 


Our booklet, “The Ford 
Plan” will be mailed 
gladly to anyone upon 
request. It carries an 
interesting message 
that everyone should 
read. And most of ali, 
it will show you how 
you can soon drive 
your own car. 


Mail This Coupon 
Now. This Book 
Will be Sent by 
Return Mail. 







Cc QO U PON 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Dept. F-1., Detroit, Michigan 
Please send me your book, “The Ford 
Plan"’ which fully explains your easy 
plan for owning an automobile. 

N ame — ——— —— 

R. F. D. Box or St. No.—— 


State 
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Look for 


Velox 
on the back 


The professional photographer makes his negatives under 
the softly modulated light in his studio. He requires for his 
finished prints a paper of a certain quality to fit his negatives, 

The amateur photographer makes his negatives under ex- 
actly opposite conditions—in the contrasty glare of outdoor 
sunshine. His negatives require for the best results a paper 
of a very different quality. 

Velox is the only paper made for the sole purpose of fit- 
ting the requirements of the amateur negative. And it does 
fit them more perfectly than any other paper. 


Careful finishers use Velox exclusively because it is exclu- 
sively made for careful finishers. 


Look for ‘“‘Velox’’ on the back. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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a new history of achievement - 


On the crest of an epoch-making, popularity, .it is 
heralded, not only as a thing, of beauty, but as an 
outstanding, and needed improvement. Its first Breat 
advantage was a “point of honor,” a remarkable nib 
that is Buaranteed to last a lifetime. And now comes 
a jewel-like barrel that is practically unbreakable, be- 
cause it is made of radite. Radite! Even the roughest 
usage will not harm it; light it is in weight, with a radi- 
ant elegance all its own. The now far-famed Lifetime 
“is the pen of no repairs.” It is built toendure. Spot 
it by the dot in its field of jade—the white dot. Through 
the edict of a record-makin}, demand this fine writin, 
instrument has established a new world leadership. 


Green “‘Lifetime”’ for men, $8.75—for women, $7.50. Others, $2.50 and up 


At better stores everywhere 


OHEAFFERS 


W.A SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 
FORT MADISON, IOWA 
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that good old: 
' licorice flavor " 


©1925 
AMERICAN 
CHICLE CO. 


“LIFES DARKEST MOMENT" 





